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The Christianas Shorter Catechism. 

Question. iVhat do you believe? 

Answer. All truth, 

Q. What is truth? 

A. Whatever is, has been, or will be. 

Q. But are jou acquainted with all reality? 

A. I do Dot pretend to be. I know but little. But 
whatever I am persuaded is real, is reality to me; and 
I must believe it, because it is, and because it will not 
change to please my fancy, and because it cannot be 
that which it is not. 

Q. What is the supreme object of your belief? 

A. He who is the first cause of all that is, has been, 
or will be; the infinite being whom we call GOD; in- 
finite in duration, infinite in power, infinite in wisdom, 
and infinite in goodness. 

Q. Why do you believe that he is the first-cause of 
all things? 

A. All things must have had a cause, for they could 
not cause themselves; and as all things manifest de« 
sign and skill, that cause must be intelligent; and that 
intelligent cause is God. 
1 
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Q* Whj do you believe that he is infinite in dura- 
tion? 

w9. The first cause must be uncaused, and conse- 
quently without a beginning; it must be superior to all 
other causes, and independent of them, and conse- 
quently will have no end. 

Q. Why do you believe that he is infinite in power? 

w^. The universe is boundless, and he created, he 
fills and he controls it; and as all created power must 
be inferior to his, he must be infinite in power. 

Q, Why do you believe that he is infinite in wisdom? 

•^. Universal order denotes unlimited knowledge. 

Q. Why do you believe that he is infinite in good- 
ness? 

•^. I perceive much happiness in the world; and in 
so many sorrowful events do I perceive a beneficial 
tendency, that I have every reason to believe that the 
great system of things will result in the greatest possi- 
ble good; and I therefore believe in the infinite good- 
ness of God. 

Q. Has God revealed himself to man? 

A. I have spoken of his revelations in the material 
world; "day unto day uttereth speech, night unto 
night showeth wisdom;" — we have also a revelation in 
our minds, and in the recorded instructions of inspired 
men. 

Q. What is the revelation in our minds? 

•^. The light of reason. 

Q, Where do you find the recorded revelations of 
God? 

•tf. In the writings of the Old Testament, which 
were addressed particularly to the Jews; and in the 
doctrines and instructions of Jesus Christ and his 
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apostles, which are contained in the books of the New 
Testament, and which, with some local exceptions^ 
were intended for all mankind. 

Q. Do the recorded revelations of God contradict 
the revelations of nature and reason? 

•/9. The J do not, and they cannot; for thej all come 
from God, and God is perfect truth, and perfect truth 
cannot contradict itself. 

Q. Which is the most complete of the two recorded 
revelations jou have mentioned? 

•/?• The latter, which is the revelation by Jesus 
Christ. 

Q. Who was Jesus Christ? 

•/9. A man who proved that he was sent from God, 
by speaking as never man spake before; and by per- 
forming miracles, which he could not have done unless 
assisted by Almighty Power* 

Q. On what grounds do you believe that he thus 
taught and worked? 

•/9. His instructions speak for themselves. His 
miracles were seen and attested by thousands; they 
were recorded while they were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of many; they were never contradicted; the wri- 
tings which contain both them and the instructions, 
have come down to us in the most unexceptionable 
manner, and bear every mark of having been composed 
by honest and intelligent men. This evidence, inter- 
nal and external, convinces me. 

Q, What is the sum of Christ's instructions? 

Jt. To love God supremely, and our neighbour as 
ourselves. 

Q. Did Christ live as he taught? 
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Jl. His example was in strict conformitj with hi^ 
precepts, and was one of perfect virtue. 

Q. What motive have we to induce us to obej the 
precepts of Jesus, and follow his example? 

•^. The prospect of the greatest happiness in this 
life, and in the eternal life which.will follow it. 

Q, Why do jou believe that there will be anj life 
beside the present? 

•^. Mj hopes tell me so; the wants of mj nature 
tell me so; mj conceptions of God's mercy tell me so; 
Jesus Christ has declared it; and his resurrection 
from the dead has proved it. 

Q. If happiness in the future world is a motive to 
virtue in this, you must believe that they who are 
wicked here, will not hereafter share the happiness of 
those who are virtuous here. 

Ji, I do. I believe that our condition in the next 
life will correspond with the degree of our virtue in 
the present; a proper regard being had to our opportu- 
nities. Of that degree, and ijts corresponding allotment, 
God is to be the judge, and not I, nor any other 
mortal; for which God he praised! He is supremely 
just. 

Q. Has Christianky any rites? 

•A. It has two — ^Baptism and the Lord's Supper; the 
first is a significant ceremony of initiation; and the last,. 
by calling to our remembrance the sufferings of Christ 
and the purposes of his mission and death, confirms> 
us from time to time in our faith and duty. 

Q. Do all christians agree in this representation of 
Christianity? 

w5. They do not There are many different' ways 
of interpreting the Scriptures; and the majority of 
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christians, who are fond of making religion rerj intri- 
cate and mystical, instead of simple and practical, 
imagine that they find divers unintelligible doctrines 
in the Bible, which do not appear to me to be declared 
or countenanced by either of the reyelations of God, 
that of nature, reason, or his written word. Chris- 
tians are therefore divided into yarious sects and de- 
nominations, who have often by their mutual rancor 
and persecution, brought a scandal on the christian 
name. 

Q. To what sect do you belong? 

j9. Strictly and entirely to none. I beliere that 
God has appointed no human tribunal of doctrine* 
I bow to the authority of none of them, however ar- 
rogantly it may be assumed, from the pope of Rome 
down to the Presbytery of New- York. In my inqui- 
ries into the revelations of Gk>d, I am happy to make 
use of the labours of learned men of all denomina- 
tions, and I am not unwilling to be called by the name 
of that sect with which I agree in the greatest number 
of points; but I judge and determine, for myself. 

Q, The liberty which you take for yourself, you 
must allow to others. 

^. I do, most sincerely. 

Q, You must allow it even to those who cannot be 
convinced by the evidences of Christianity. 

•^. I should be guilty of inconsistency if I did not. 
I lament what I consider the error of the Deist; but 
if he arrives at his conclusions after serious, humble, 
candid, and thorough investigation, I have no right 
to condemn him, neither do I believe that God wilt 
deal with him harshly. 

1* 
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Q. Will not manj revile you, and refuse you their 
fellowihip, on account of this your freedom of opinion? 

Ji, Let them! and let them answer for it It does 
not make me less free, nor God less just. 

Q. What do you think of persecution for conscience 
sake? 

•^. I think it should be numbered among the worst 
crimes which disgrace and degrade humanity. When 
it interferes with the comfort, the reputation, or the 
means of living of another, it is no better than robbery; 
and when it proceeds to take away life, it is no better 
than murder. 

Q. Have you now given me you creed? 

Jl, I have given you an outline of it. 

Q, Do you firmly hold to it? 

•^. So firmly, that in it I will live; by it I will live; 
and /or it — I would die. 
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Mr. Editor, 

In a beautiful, simple and impressive address, lately 
delivered by a very respectable young episcopal clergy- 
man of South Carolina, at the funeral of the Rev. Philan- 
der Chase, at St. Michael's Church, Charleston, S. C. the 
speaker informed his hearers that the deceased had 
previously to his death made -it a matter of congratula- 
tion to himself, that he had escaped what he deemed 
the melancholy error in doctrine which prevailed at 
Harvard College^ although he had been a student there. 

I say nothing, Mr. Editor, of the propriety of intro* 
ducing a topic like this, on such an occasion. Whe- 
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ther advantage ought to be thug taken of the opened 
hearts of a sympathizing audience, to increase the 
odium already excited against a yenerable literary 
institution, I will leave it to every candid mind to 
decide. Whether, too, in point of taste, the poiiiive 
religious impressions and exercises of the deceased 
might not have been simply enumerated, without intro- 
ducing a protestation that might as well have been 
kept in the back ground, instead of being brought 
forward to strike the discordant string of theological 
controversy, which was probably at that time sleep- 
ing in every breast present, belongs to the province 
of the critic to determine.* Nor do 1 wish very bitter- 
ly to complain, that in all the public papers of the city^ 
the Alumni of Harvard College in particular were in- 
vited to attend the funeral of one of thdr brethren, 
and then doomed to sit as quietly as they could, to 
hear a gentle denunciation levelled at their Alma 
Mater. I am not inclined, Mr. Editor, to expatiate 
OQ these topics. Perhaps I ought even to be grateful, 
as I sincerely declare I am, for the really gentle and 
modified terms in which a topic but too harsh in itself, 
was touched by the orator. I could not but contrast 
the delicacy and obliqueness of the censure with those 
unfeeling and sacrilegious attackti with which in other 
quarters Harvard College is assailed in the very house 
of Grod. I felt grateful to the speaker for at least 
complimenting the institution in question with the 

* Would it have been right, tor instance, to state at that time, the 
Tiews of the deceased od the offensive points ot* Calvinism, on the 
supposition that he had in eonTersation reprobated them? 
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cpidiet ^Hrerjr respectable.'' And on the whole, I wb9 
tpAtt ioclioed to pardon the apparent breach of pro- 
ynttj^ taste, and funereal hospitality, if I maj so name 
itf br iht smooth and polished way in which it was 
Mule, and particularly for the solemn pleasure and 
iftterest with which I was otherwise gratified. 

But what I wbhed principally to notice in reference 
to this occasion, sir, is the truly ^^melancholy" incon- 
fistency into which the rites of the speaker's own 
church betrayed him almost at the very moment. 
Would you belieye, that immediately preceding the 
address, in which the Unitarianism which prevails 
amoog most of the goyemment of Harvard College, was 
represented in the opinion of the deceased as a 
^^melaocholy error,"^ the highly respected Bishop of 
the diocese had impressively read the whole of the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians! 
Yes, sir, this manual of pure Unitarianism actually 
constituted a portion of the funeral service on this 
occasion. If it is not too long for insertion, I would 
thank y(»u, Mr. Editor, to print it at length, so that 
your readers may wonder with me at the calm in- 
trepidity with which honest and conscientious inconsis- 
tency can act its deliberate part in the full face of day. 
The chapter in question is well worth inserting for its 
combining the strict peculiarities and sublime consola- 
tions of the Unitarian doctrine. Oh, if it is a melan^ 
choly error to believe that ^^as by man came death-, 
even so by man came the resurrection of the dead," 
if It is a melancholy error to believe all the other 
truths and representations with which this chapter 
abounds, who could wish to be released from his error? 
I could name more than one young clergyman of the 
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tlnitarian persuasion, who with characters as fair, 
and hearts as pure, and heads as sound, and parents as 
godlj, and aspirations as devout, and recollections as 
cheering, and hopes as consoling, as Mr. Chase un- 
doubtedly was blessed with, sunk down to their graves 
as placidly and instructively as he, though they caught 
hold of no other anchor than the obvious and literal 
interpretation of this chapter. If you cannot copy 
the whole, will you at least copy those portions of it 
which set the most peculiar and valuable articles of 
our faith in a prominent point of view? I know it will 
be said by some Trinitarians, that we ought to make 
the ^numerous passages of unitarian import which this 
chapter contains, bend to, and be interpreted by the 
phraseology in other parts of Scripture. But 1 wish 
to know by what auUiority we are directed to such a 
principle of interpretation, in preference to making 
other passages of Scripture accommodate themselves 
to the representation of this chapter? Why not take 
this chapter as an original standard of belief as 
well as any other?— especially, when we tind it so rich 
in the most sublime, consoling, elevating, purifying, 
yet chastening influences of which religion can be con- 
ceived to be susceptible. But I did not intend to run 
into controversial speculations, and must stop with 
subscribing myself 

.\]N ALUMKUS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Charleston, S. C. March 3, 1824. 



We thank our correspondent for his suggestion, and 
intreat our readers to peruse attentively and seriously 
the following sublime portion of Scripture. They must 
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be conyinced in doing so, that St Paul considered tke 
doctrine of the resurrection as the great and peculiar 
doctrine of Christianity, and that the whole tone of his 
argument is decidedly opposed to Trinitarianism. In 
printing this chapter we shall not regard the common 
division into verses. 

I. CORINTHIANS, XY. 

Moreover, brethren, I delivered unto jou the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye have receiv- 
ed, and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, 
if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, 
unless ye have believed in vain. 

For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was seen of Ceplias, then of the twelve; after 
that he was^ seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he 
was seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last 
of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of 
due time. For I am the least of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the church of God. But by the grace of God 
I am what I am; and his grace which was bestowed 
upon me was not in vain; but I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me. Therefore, whether it were I or 
they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 

Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the 
dead I how say some among you that there is no resur- 
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rection of the dead? But if there be no resurrectioii 
of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and jour faith 
is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we have testified of God that he raised 
up Christ; whom he raised not up, if so be that the 
dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised; and if Christ be not raised, your 
faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order; Christ the first-fruits; 
afterwards they that are Christ's at his coming. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all rule and all authority and power. For 
he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith, all things are put under him, it 
is manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him. And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject uuto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all. 

Else what shall tliey do which are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at all? Why are they then 
baptized for the dead? And why stand we in jeopardy 
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every hour? I protest by your rejoicing which I have 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. Be not de- 
ceived; evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have 
not the knowledge of God; I speak this to your shame. 
But some men will say, how are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die; and 
that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain; it may chance of wheat, or 
of some other grain; but God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased him, and to every seed his own body. All 
flesh is not the same flesh; but there is one kind of 
flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, 
and another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial 
is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star 
dlffereth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; 
it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it 
18 raised in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised 
in power; it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body. And so it is written, the first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
wards that which is ^iritual. The first man is of 
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the earth, earthj; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven. As is tiie earthy, such are thej also that are 
earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that 
are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bare the image of the heavenly. 
Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption. Behold I show you a mystery; we 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
mofnent, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord. 



Sunday Evening. 

From Blackwood's Magazine. 

I SAT last Sunday evening, 
From sun-set even till night. 

At the open easement, watching 
The day^ departing light. 
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Sueh hoan to me are holj. 
Holier than tongue ean tell—* 

Thej fall on my heart like dew 
On the drooping heather hell. 

The ran had shone bright all day— 
His setting was hrighter still] 

But there sprang vp a lovely air 
As he dropt down the western hill. 

The fields and lanes were swarming 
With holy-day folks in their best^ 

Released from their six days' cares, 
By the seventh day's peace and rest» 

1 heard the light-hearted laugh ^ 
The trampling of many feetj 

I saw them go merrily by. 
And to me the sight was sweet. 

Inhere*! a sacred, soothing sweetness, 

A pervading spirit of bliss, 
Feeuliar from all other times. 

In a Sabbath eve like this. 

Methinks, though i knew not the day. 
Nor beheld those glad faces, yet all 

Would tell me that nature was keeping 
Some solemn festival. 

The steer and the steed, in their pastuixss, 
Lie down with a look of peace. 

As if they knew 'twas commanded, 
That this day their labours should cease. 

The lai'k's vesper song is more thrilling. 
As he mounts to bid Heaven good night; 

The brook "sings" a quieter "tune;" 
The sun sets in lovelier light. 

The grass, tlie green leaves, and the flowers. 
Are tinged with more exquisite hues; ' 

More odorous incense from out them 
Steams up with the evening dews. 
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80 I Mt last Sunday CTeoing, 

Muting on all tbeae things. 
With that quiet gladneu of spirit. 

No thought of this world brings. 

f watoh'd the departing glory 

Till its last red streak grew pale. 
And Earth and Heaven were woven 

In Twilight's dusky Teil. 

Then the iark dropt down to his mate. 

By her nest on the dewy groand; 
And the stir of human life 

Died away to a distant sound. 

All sounds died away«-*The light laugh, 

Thelar footstep, the merry eall, 
Tosueh stillness, the pulse of one's heart 

Might have eoho'd a rose leaPi fall. 

And, by little and little, the darkness 

Waved wkler its sable wings. 
Till the nearest objeets, and hirgest, - 

Became shapeless, confused things. 

And, at hut, all was dark— Then I felt 

A «old sadness steal over my heart. 
And I said to myself, «Sueh is life-— 

So its hopes and its pleasures depart.*' 

And when night oomes, the dark night of age. 

What remaineth beneath the sun. 
Of all that was lovely and loved, 

Of all we have learnt and done? 

When the eye waxetli dim, and the ear 

To sweet music grows dull and cold. 
And the fancy burns low, and the heart — 

Oh, Heaven! can the heart grow old? 

Then, what remaineth of life. 

But the lees with bitterness fraught? 
What then— But 1 cheok'd as it rose, 

And rebuked that weak, wicked thought. 
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And I lifted mine ejei ap, tad, lo! 

An Answer was written on high, 
By the finger of God himself. 

In the depths of the dark blue sky. 

'lliere appetr'd a sign in the east, 
A bright, beautiful, fixed star. 

And I look'd on iU steady light. 
Till the eril thonghU fled afiin 

And the lesser lights of Heaven 
Shone out, with their pale soft rays,. 

Lilte the calm, unearthly comforts 
Of a good man'k latter days. 

And there came up a sweet perfume 
From the unseen flowers below. 

Like the savour of virtuous deeds. 
Of deeds done long agoj 

Like the mem'ry of welUspent time. 
Of things that were holy and dear. 

Of friends **departed this life 
In the Lord's faith and fear." 

So the burthen of darkness was taken 
From my soul, and my heart felt lights 

And I laid me down to slumber 
Witli peaceful thoughts that night. 



Conversion of the Jews-^^Letter Third. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, 

In the numbers of the Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine for July and October last, appeared some 
further remarks from mj old friend P. W. in answer 
to my last letter. Till now, I have had no opportunity 
of attending to them» and shall not now attend to thein 
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much at length; I shall say, howeyer, as much as I 
believe to be necessary. 

He compliments me on my controversial dexterity. 
I think his own skill in that way is rather better than 
his cause. And so we are even on the score of com* 
pliments. 

His remarks in the July number are devoted to the 
defence of Mr. Frey. He says that the ^^improper 
conduct" of Mr. F. which is mentioned in the report 
of the London Jews Society, was merely some dis- 
agreement with regard to the management of the So- 
ciety, in which he sided with the dissenters, who had 
till then been admitted to a joint management with the 
members of the establishment He says further, that 
though Mr. F's letters of recommendation were writ- 
ten before the Report, they were written after his dis- 
missal from the Society, and with a view to his coming 
to this country. He also says that he was received 
into the New York Presbytery, after they had obtained 
from England satisfactory testimonials of his good 
character. 

These statements I have neither the means nor the 
wish to contradict; and till they are contradicted, I 
shall be glad to credit them. I have no desire what- 
ever to regard Mr. F. as any other than a good and 
honest man. I must still think it strange, however, 
that the London Society used the expressions which 
they did, in relation to one who had merely differed 
from them in opinion. They call bis conduct *^very 
improper;^' they speak of ^^ rumors" which were circu* 
lated, and say, that on investigating tiiem, ^^facts were 
dUcloaedj and afterwards car^'eased by the individual 
feferred to, ^rldch rendered it the duty oi iVoft ^^tBL« 
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mittee to inform him, that his connexion with the So- 
ciety must cease." Now this is not common-place 
language. The word discloeed implies that something 
had been purposely kept out of sight; and the word 
conf eased implies something more than an open avowal. 
If there was nothing culpable, after all, in Mr. F's 
behaviour, they employed language in an unwarrant- 
able manner, and it is their conduct, instead of his, 
which was "very improper." 

In the October number of the Magazine, P. W. comes 
after me in a most flourishing style; quotes from both 
of my letters, and from his own former disquisitions; 
repeats what he said, and what I said, and what he 
said to me again; twists my words all manner' of ways 
but the right one; and almost at the outset leaves me, 
cruel man, between the horns of a dilemma, applaud- 
ing himself all along for his singular ferocity. This 
imagined dilemma is constructed out of the opposition 
which he supposed there was, between my view of hu- 
man instrumentality and that of the Baltimore Book 
Society, about whibh I said something toward the end 
of my last letter. As I should fatigue your readers, 
by making them travel through his two pages and a 
half of quotation marks, I shall simply state the two 
modes of action and expression used by two societies, 
which gave rise to this part of the controversy.— The 
members of the Book Society, convinced by searching 
the Scriptures, that Jesus came into the world to teach 
men their duty, instead of the doctrines of the trinity, 
total depravity and atonement; convinced too that 
■those doctrines are of serious disadvantage to the cause 
of puee and practical religion; have employed them- 
adnB in the dispersion of writings which inculcate 
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what they believe to be important truth, and expose 
nvhat they believe to be destructive error. In this 
work they are encouraged by constant and numerous 
accessions to their cause, and by perceiving unitarian 
churches rising up in various and distant parts of their 
country and the world. They call on each others there- 
fore, to keep up the dissemination of truth, persuaded 
that the God of truth will bless their exertions. — The 
members of the Jews Society think they have discover- 
ed, that the prophecies respecting the conversion of 
the Jews, are soon to be accomplished. So they ad- 
vertise in the papers, that a converted Jew is going to 
preach, and make the thing clear to every body, and 
that therefore the people must put what money they can 
spare into the contribution box, to help the Society to 
buy some land in Mew York, and print some more 
Hebrew Testaments, and they know not what else; 
for ^Hhe divine veracity is pledged," and if Christians 
do not give their money to the Society, what will be- 
come of them! This has considerable effect Some 
are frightened at the implied danger of neglecting 
such an occasion, and some are flattered by the pros- 
pect of doing great things; and they put in their mo- 
ney. — In the former case, I see a well grounded con- 
fidence; in the latter, what I have called, and still call, 
presumption. I continue to see a great difference be- 
tween them, and shall not be greatly troubled whether 
P. W. sees it or not. 

A little further on, P. W. indulges himself in a 
dream about what the Jews will do before they return 
to the Holy Land. It may amuse your readers. 

**l have been led to think, as the Jews are to return to tlieir mm 
Umd for a very difimnt purpose from that ^h»h \hffw ^wgcxiSaik^Hi^ 
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effected, that event is not likely to be broagfat about without much 
preparation on their part, T'* this preparation I consider an exten* 
live conversion among them indispensable. Without it, I do not see 
whj they should return; nor how the intention of the prophecies in 
regard to them, ean be fulfilled. From amidst the converted Jews, 
will arise a host of most effective missionaries, who shall go foith 
among their brethren, and among the unconverted Gentiles, preach- 
ing the Gospel *in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.' The 
spirit of candid and serious inquiry among the Jews, will make 
rapid progi^ss; and as a disposition to return to the Holy Land 
gathers strength, and their prejudices yield to conviction, the difficul- 
ties that oppose their restoration will melt away. The prophecies on 
this subject will be remarkably fulfilled.*' 

He sajB, that if it were true that the exertions of 
the London Society had, as jet, effected but little, the 
fact '< would be an argument rather in favour of in- 
creased exertion, than against it" He refers, how- 
ever, to the published reports of the society to prove 
that their exertions have effected much.— It is pretty 
well known, I believe, how easy it is to make a great 
show in a report, and cast a strong light on a few 
prominent facts, and exhibit long extracts from the let- 
ters of missionaries, who put the best face on all that 
has been done, and are lavish in their anticipations of 
what may be, and is to be, done. But notwithstand- 
ing all the accounts which we have had of the London 
Schools, and the Chapel, and the labours of Mr. Way, 
who spends his large fortune in the promotion of this 
object, the result has been lamentably small, and the 
Society itself has deplored it In America, the case is 
in no wise improved. I would ask, whether, since the 
formation of the American Society, its conversions 
have averaged one a year? According to P. W's prin- 
ciple, indeed, that the want of success furnishes a mo- 
tive for perseverance) the progress made in this coun- 
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try in the conversion of the Jews, presents one of the 
most encouraging prospects I ever saw. 

He next discovers a wonderful inconsistency in 
my saying, at one time, that there was nothing to jus- 
tify the expectation that any great thing was to be 
accomplished with present means, and at another time 
speaking of the powerful exertions of the London So- 
ciety, and the complicated machinery which had been 
set in motion.-— I do not find any contradiction here. 
i did not intimate that the present means employed 
were insignificant in themselves, but that they had 
produced no important ends; and I have seen many a 
cumbrous and complicated machine, which made a 
great noise, and turned out but little work. 

I had said, that the Jews were not at all situated 
as those people are to whom Christian Missions are 
usually sent; but that they had the means of know- 
ledge within their reach, and might make use of them 
when they chose. To this P. W. replies, that, on the 
contrary, they are precisely in the same situation 
with those to whom all sorts of missions are sent, and to 
whom Christianity is preached. The ordinary preach- 
ing of the Gospel, he adds, is a standing missionary 
institution; and every Christian acknowledges the 
propriety of erecting new churches, and locating ad- 
ditional ministers, even where both exist; and much 
more, the propriety of sending missions to those des- 
titute parts of our country where neither are found.—- 
P. W. takes wide sweeps, and brings north and south 
so close together that they touch. I shall nevertheless 
persist in asserting that the situation of the Jews is 
very different from that of the heathen, inasmuch as 
the former may obtain christian books^ and listen to 
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christian preachings at their pleasure, while the latter 
never saw a Bible, nor heard the sound of a church bell; 
and that it is verj different from that of the inhabitants 
of those portions of our own country which are desti- 
tute of the means of Qospel instruction, because suck 
persons are very glad to have ministers sent to them, 
and houses of worship built for them, while the Jews are 
indifferent to the instructions of the one» and will seldom 
enter the other. These cases appear to me to offinr 
some remarkable points of opposition, which do not 
seem to be so obvious to P. \V. 

Beading on a little further, I was entertained to 
£nd that he had made me out a Calvinist, because I 
had observed) that the divine will must of course be 
accomplished concerning the Jews. Well, if this 
proves me so, I am one. But after mj candid con- 
fession of Calvinism, I should be gratified to learn, 
whether P. W. thinks that the divine will may not be 
accomplished concerning that people. 

In answer to my remark, that we can none of us 
act better than to act from conviction, he replies, 
^<I had thought indeed that the obligations of duty 
have an existence prior to, and independent of our 
convictions concerning them; and perhaps would have 
said in my old fashioned way, that we can none of 
us act better than to act according to our obHgationa.^^ 
Old fashioned or new foshioned, this is mere quib- 
bling. Granting that the obligations of duty have an 
abstract existence, independent of our convictions, 
I should like to know how an individual, before he 
was convinced that they were obligations, could con- 
form his conduct to themP 
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P. W. is 80 moch attached to that desperate storj 
about the Jeanit and the Indian chief, that he has had 
tke whole of it printed over again, for the purpose of 
showing that I misapprehended the point of it. If I 
did sOk it was his fault, and not mine. He presents me 
the storj bj its but-end, and; then complains that I 
do not feel its point To make this evident I will 
just quote ene sentence more from his introduction 
than I did the last time. After some extracts from the 
redoubtable Rabbi David Levi, P. W. sajs, **These 
quotations are made, merely to show that UnitarianM 
wfiuid not find the ttuk of converting the Jews, easier 
than IMniiarians, Vet, Dr. Priestley in his contro- 
versy with Bishop Horsley, &c." And then conies 
the story of the tribe of Indians nho were converted 
by the stratagem of a Jesuit— -no matter whether to 
real Christianity or not— they were nominally con- 
verted; and I doubt not, the Jesuit made excellent 
Trinitarians of them at last But P. Ws object was 
to show, that Unitarians would not find the task of 
converting the Jews easier than Trinitarians. And 
now I say once more, that the story was not at 
all to his purpose. The truth is, that he found 
some abuse of Dr. Priestley by the Rabbi and the 
Bishop, relating to the conversion of the Jews, and 
so he put it among his ^^Remarks" at hazard. The 
Rabbi does not appear, from the quotations given from 
him^ to have been a much sharper man than our friend 
p, W. — but the Bishop was, and would not have 
thanked him, had he been alive, and happened to 
hear of him, for making such sad work with his story. 
In Horsley's hands it had indeed some meaning; 
though the implication it contained was as false as it was 
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uncharitable. He implies in it that a Jew might be 
conrerted to Unitarianism, and jet be no more a 
Christian than he was before. P. W. supposes that 
for this I shall again call him an arrogant Bishop, 
<<and moreover an arrant bigot" I have no objection 
to the phrase, seeing that he has got it all ready for 
me. The fundamental difference between Jews and 
Christians, is, that the latter receive Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, and the Jews do not; and the 
Bishop, and all others who deny that Unitarians re- 
ceive Jesus as the promised Messiah, may take to them- 
selves the appellation suggested by P. W.«-*-I shall do 
nothing to prevent it. 

I come now to one of the most gratifying portions of 
his remarks, because it is one which promises me so 
much rare information. In reply to what I had said of 
his singular position, that the ancient Jews were Trini- 
tarians, he declares that there are hundreds of passages 
in the Old Testament, which, with all the help of t^m- 
tafian glosses, he can understand in no other way than 
as proving the Trinity; and that, moreover, he will 
bring forward his trinitarian rabbins in full force, if I 
will give him time to exhibit their testimony <^in its 
proper dimensions." With respect to the rabbins, he 
shall have as much time as he wants, for the investiga- 
tion of their orthodoxy; which will turn out, I suspect, 
after all his digging, to be rank Platonism, such as that 
of Philo, for instance. He cannot desire so long a de- 
lay, I should think, for his Old Testament passages; 
and I here promise him, that if he will produce hcUf a 
dozen of them, instead of many hundreds, which have 
not been explained in a sense contrary to the supposi- 
tion of a divine trinity, by at least two trinitarian 
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expositors of reputation, — I will turn trinitarian myself. 
He says he does not expect to convince me; but who 
knows what he may accomplish? ^^Corragio! as the 
Spaniard says." 

Because I could not pierce through a tremendously 
caliginous paragraph of his, in his former remarks, he 
answers, that it is not my vocation.— -That is one way, 
and an easy way, of explaining dark things;— a way in 
which all sorts of nonsense may be made as clear as 
daylight. 

There is but one passage in the remainder of P. W's 
remarks, on which I think it necessary to offer any ob- 
servations. He cannot agree with me, either in my 
interpretation of the consequences of the rejection of 
Christianity by the Jews, or in the sentiment, that per- 
secution affords any justification whatever of their con- 
duct. His own sentiments he expresses as follows. 

<<If W. p. chooses to say that the man, who, as a member of civil 
society, is in no way responsible to his fellow-inen, for his'fiuUi' or his 
^heresy,' his ^religion'or his 'irreligion' acts *a manful part,' in repel- 
ling theii* usuq>ation over his conscience, 1 have no objection to offer 
to this language. 13ut 1 bt^g leave to remind him that Hhe great ques- 
tion of liberty of conscience,' i^ not the greatest of all questions. 
There is a tribunal, infinitely superior to that of human opinion or 
human power, before which *all creeds are' not <on the same ground, 
and all distinctions of 'faith' do not 'sink into nothing;' where every 
man riiall stand or fall, according to his *faith' or his 'hereijr,' hit 
'religion,' or his 'irrelig^nf and where it will appear that, if to 
hold fiut 'heresy' and *irreligion' was 'manful,' it was also sinfol. 
In a word he who has aeted 'a manful part,' in resisting the tyranny 
of men, may have acted a wicked part in trampling on the authori^ 
of Heaven, while he grappled a fatal error to his soul. And so far as 
this may be affirmed of the Jews, i meant to maintain, and do still 
maintain that their 'constancy' is any thin? but 'noble.'" 

I did not expect, that P. W's ideas of the divine 
government would coincide with mine. They ap- 
3 
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proacliy I doubt not, nearer to that wretched sjgtem, 
which, whatever may be the opportunities of the uncon- 
verted, or the circumstances under which the Gospel is 
prf'M;nicd to them, consigns them all over to God's 
wrath, and the fire whicli is never quenched; there is 
jio hf!lp or apology for them — ^to hell they must go. I 
am shocked at such a faith; and grieved that they who 
call fhcinsclvcs Christians should profess it* In both 
my f(»rmcr letters, I maintained the opinion, and I 
still maintain it, that so far as persecution was a cause 
of the obstinacy of Jews and heathens, it was a justi- 
fication of it. That it has been a great cause, especial- 
ly in times past, there is no doubt Who would not 
jiUhIi away a creed with indignation, which was offered 
to him on the point of a sword, or with any human 
penalty attached to it whatever? iSuch a rejection is 
the dictate of nature, and I believe that it will be par- 
doned; and I further believe, that all the loss arising 
to (/hristianity from the employment of these means, 
Ue$ heavily on the heads of those who have employed 
them* 0! how infinitely would I prefer, at the awful 
period of retribution, the lot of the most benighted in- 
habitant of the most benighted land, to that of the 
miserable usurper of God's prerogative, who would 
have forced him by unhallowed violence into a corrupt- 
ed religion. 

He at last takes leave of the subject, <^with the re- 
mark, that if Heaven do not prosper the attempt to 
convert the Jews, it will be crushed without the oppo- 
sition of W. P." — And I add^ that if it succeeds, it 
will succeed all the better without the aid of P. W. 

I will also take leave of this subject, with the follow- 
ing remarks from that forcible writer, Robert Robinson. 
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<<What remaing? Only this at present. Let usavoiil 
putting stambling blocks in the way of the Jews. Let 
us propose Christianity to them as Jesus proposed ii. 
to them. Instead of the modern magic of schotaslical 
divinity, let us lay before them their own prophecies. 
Let us show them their accomplishment in Jesus. Let 
us applaud their hatred of idolatry. Let us sliou 
them the morality of Jesus in our lives and tempertf. 
Let us never abridge their civil liberty, nor ever try 
to force their consciences. Let us remind them, tliat 
as Jews they are bound to make the law of Moses the 
rule of their actions. Let us try to inspire them with 
suspicion of rabinical and received traditions, and a 
generous love of investigating religious truth for them- 
selves. Let us avoid all rash judging, and leave their 
future state to God.'' 

Yours, &c. 

W.P. 



Letter from General Washington^ in Reply to an 
Address from the Hebrew Congregation in A'^exc- 
port, R. L presented to him in Jlugustj 1790. 

To the Hebrew Congregation at Newport^ Rhode Island. 

Gentlemex, 

While I receive with much satisfaction your ad- 
dresSy replete with expressions of aftection and esteem, 
I rejoice in the opportunity of assuring you, that I 
shall retain a grateful remembrance of the cordial wel- 
come I experienced in Newport, from all classes of 
citizens. The reflection on the days of difiicully and 
danger which are past^ is rendered the more &v.e.et 
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irom a contciousness that thej are succeeded by dajs 
of uncommon proitperitj and security. 

If wc have wisdom to make the best use of the ad- 
vanta^i's with which we are now favoured, we cannot 
fail, under the just administration of a good govem- 
meuif to become a great and happy people. 

The citi/«ens of the United States of America, have 
» rij^it to applaud themselves for having given to man- 
kind examples of an enlarged and liberal policy; a 
policy worthy of imitation. — All possess alike, liberty 
of conscience and immunities of citizenship. 

It is now no more that toleration is spoken of, as if 
it was by the indulgence of one class of the people, that 
another enjoyed the exercise of their inherited natural 
rights. For happily the government of the United 
Htates, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance, requires only that they who live 
under its protection, should demean themselves as good 
citizens, in giving it on all occasions their effectual 
support. 

It would be inconsistent with the frankness of my 
character, not to avow, that I am pleased with your fa- 
vourable opinion of my administration and fervent 
wishes for my felicity. May the children of the stock 
of Abraham who dwell in this land, continue to merit 
and enjoy the good will of other inhabitants — while 
every one shall sit in safety under his own vine and fig 
tree, and there shall be none to make him afraid. 

May the Father of all mercies scatter light, and not 
darkness, in our paths, and make us all in our several 
vocations useful here, and in his own due time and 
way, everlastingly happy. 

G. WASHINGTON. 
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Ordination E^vercises at JWw Bedford. 

Wb have received a pamphlet, containing the Ser- 
mon, Charge, and Right Hand of Fellowship, deliver- 
ed at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Dewey, at New 
Bedford, of which there is a notice in our last January 
number. 

The Sermon, by the Rev. Mr, Tuckerman, from 
Hebrews, i. 1,2. is on the distinctive character and 
claims of the religion of Christ, These the preacher 
views, in the first place, as exhibited in the manner 
in which our religion was taught by our Lord; second- 
ly, in the circumstance that in all its doctrines ^ it 
addresses itself directly to the reason and judgment of 
all mankind; and thirdly, in the fact that it meets j 
accounts for^ and proposes to accomplish^ all the wants 
of our immortal nature. From the last division we 
quote the following excellent sentiments. 

<*I ask then, it* your religion, by the sentiments it gives us of God; 
by the views whieh it opens to us of heaven; by the new relations into 
which it brings man at once to his Maker, to his Saviour, to his fel- 
low creatures, and to the eternal world which it reveals, has not given 
a directk>a to the wants of our intellectual and moral nature, in 
which, increase them in number as you will, and enlarge each of 
them as you may, every soul may obtain assurance of ultimate, and 
perfect satisfaction? Yes, darkened as is the human (uind by 
ignorance, and depraved as is the heart by sin, it is still the glur> of 
our nature, to be capable of indefinite, and eternal improvement. 
And it is the glory of our religion, that it reveals to its believers a 
state of existence, in which all our capacities of eternal progress and 
happiness, may be satisfied. It most distinctly teaches us also, that 
the wants of our hearts, to which all ihe objtxts of this world are 
K> disproportioned, were designed lor the very end, ot raising our 
affections to things that arc above, where i;hn8l silteth at the i-i^^ht 
hand of God; of engaging us in the cares, which concern oar eternal 
3* 
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interests; of exciiingus to cultivate the principles and dispositions, 
and to form the character and habits, which will secure for us the 
approbation and love, and eternal service and enjujrment of God. 
These wants then, instead of being evidences that our nature comes 
connipted troni the hand of Gud, are his wise appointments for our 
trial, and preparation for a better world. Let us but feel that they 
belong to our immortal nature, and let us seek for the satisfaction of 
them, in our pi-eparalion for the christian's immortality, and in their 
strongest excitement, oui*8 may be the language, and the feeling of 
the apostle, ^as sorrouful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as leaving nothing, and yet, possessing all tilings.'" 

There are truths in the extract which we shall next 
give, from the Rev. Mr. Kendall's charge, which we 
desire to see acknowledged and practised upon, bj 
christian ministers and their people, much more gene- 
rally than they are at present. 

"To the purity and dignity that belong to the pastoral office, add 
the meekness and humility, the gentleness and condescension, that 
were exemplified by our great High Priest, who has passed into the 
heavens. Beware of that austerity c^ manner and that gloominess 
of deportment, which would leave the impression, that religion must 
never be named nor 'approached, but with an altered tone, and a 
disfigured face.' Let it be seen by our own example, that there is 
nothing forbidding in her attire, nothing stern, but to profligacy 
and vice, in her address; nothing unsocial in her intercourse with 
mankind. There may be cheerfulness without levity, and sobriety 
without moroseness. If you put on the Lord Jesus Christ you will 
be clothed with humility, and your adorning will be that of the 
hidden man oX the heart, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
sph'it, which in the sight of God is of great price. Perfect yourself 
in that most important gift, an aptness to teach, connected with 
paiiencp and meekness in instructing those who are slow to learn, 
and slower to believe, resisting; the truth and opposing themselves. 
Keep the example of Christ always before you, and follow his steps* 
H you are reviled learn of him not to revile again. If you are called 
to suffer for rifrhteoosucss' or truth's sake, threaten not; but commit 
yourself and the cause to Him who judges righteously. Be thou an 
exaukple of the believers, in word, m eonversaiioo, in charity, in 
spirit, in fiuth, in purity.'* 
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How many are there in the christian coromnnityy 
who seem to think that there is a vast deal of religion in 
an austere demeanour and a gloomy countenance! Now, 
we could never perceive that a long face, a stifT step, 
or a sepulchral tone of voice, had any virtue or piety 
in them; or that all together they were worth one 
grain's weight of true holiness;— though we have in- 
deed seen, and been shocked to see, that these solemn 
mockeries have served as blinds to the eyes of ignorance, 
and been woi-n as cloaks round the dark forms of cor- 
ruption. Seriousness vrill always be felt and always 
be manifested by a man of any feeling, on truly serious 
occasions; but we cannot imagine why a person should 
not be cheerful because he is a clergyman, or why be 
should throw a cloud over every company he ap- 
proaches, because he inculcates the animating and 
benign doctrines of Christianity. 

We shall conclude our extracts with one from the 
RIGHT HAND OF FSLLOwsBip, by the Rev. Mr. May. 

**lt ii with the acknowledgment of our common fallibUity, and with 
the parpOK of mutual improvement, that we welcome you to the 
liberal studies as well as the arduous labours of our holj profession. 
Ife wel«MBe you not as the diotators, bat as the helpers and pMlnert 
•f our fiMtk and joy. W« *bkl you God speed' in the sMFed paths 
of relipous inquiry and christian duty. Go on then, following *ih« 
Bible, the Bible only' as your guide, however it may lead you to 
dissent from the confessions ol* Assemblies and the ^sterns of those 
who have denominated half the christian world. What is it to yo« and 
me^ that Cahria and Sosinus believed one Ibing or auother? The 
great inquiry, with us is, what doth Christ teach? and we should he 
so absorbed in this inquiry, that it would be pardonable in tis to 
forget Chat Calvin and Soeinus ever lived.** 

We are happy to hear that the Society over wktek 
Mr. Dewey is tettied, is flourishing and united; and ii 
is our prayer that it may long continue to be so under 
his ministry. 
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Spirit of Orthodoxy. 

One of the most remarkable manifestations of this 
spirit, which has for some time come under our notice, 
is contained in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, an 
Episcopalian cler^man of Boston, to the editor of the 
Christian Observer, in England. This letter was pub- 
lished in the Observer of November last; and the pas- 
sage to which we refer is the following. 

<*No one in England can feel the efiecU of scliisni as we feel them 
here. The conflict of religious opinions unsettles the minds of the 
laitj, produces religious indifference, leads to the neglect of public 
worship, desti-OTS the respect paid to the clergy, and consequently 
tiieir influence, and naturally terminates in the cold skepticism oS 
Unitarianisra, or in the wild ravings of enthusiasm. The most illiter- 
ate sects, and those who accord best with the corrupt and depraved 
nature of the unrenewed heart, are likely to become the most nu- 



merous." 



It is not surprising that such a piece of ungrateful mis- 
representation as this, should create considerable sensa- 
tion in Boston, and be censured by some of the publica- 
tions of that city as it deserved. We will lay before our 
readers two articles which we have s6en on this sub- 
ject, and then offer a few remarks of our own. The 
first is from the Christian Examiner. Immediately 
after quoting the extract from Dr. Jarvis' letter, the 
Editor observes; 

'*Have we estimated so very erroneously the state 
of things among usP Does justice require it to be re- 
ported of us, that this is the part of the world where, 
to a peculiar degree, the minds of the laity are unset- 
tled, religious indifference prevalent, public worship 
neglected, respect denied to the clergy, and their 
iBfluence destroyed? where unbelief and fanaticism 
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divide the public suffrage, and the most ignorant and 
pioiligate sect is the most sure of proselytes? Is this 
a picture exact enough to be transmitted to the other 
side of the ocean as our likeness?" 

The next article is from the New-England Oalaxjr, 
It is signed ^^an episoopalian," and was written bj a 
member of Dr. Jarvis' own church. This circumstance 
renders it particularly interesting, and shows how 
generally prevalent is the feeling in Boston against all 
intolerance and bigotry. The piece begins with the 
obnoxious extract, and proceeds thus; 

<^The above is an extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Jarvis of this city, to the editor of the Christian 
Observer. Before I make any remarks on it, I must 
be allowed to say, that for the character, public or 
private, of the writer, no one can feel more respect 
than myself. I have witnessed the single minded de- 
votion, with which he has given himself up to his pas- 
toral duties and the welfare of the church. I have 
often heard those touching appeals to the hearts of his 
people, with which he enforces the truths of his reli- 
gion- What I may not treat with anger, I may how- 
ever be allowed to lament. I cannot but lament that 
the Rector of St. Paul's has committed himself by a 
statement, mistaken, I think, in its facts, and wrong 
in its reasoning, and that too to a foreign clergyman. 
Is it true, that the conliict of religious opinions in this 
city has made all the bad eftects he attributes to it? 
Where is public worship more universally observed? 
Where are the clergy more generally respected? They 
cannot, it is true, combine their influence in favour of 
one set of opinions. But the conliict increases their 
individual respectability. And why do wo hear so 
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much of the "cold scepticism of Unitarianismr'* I 
am no Unitarian myself, sir, but I must respect the 
piety and simple devotion, which marks them here, 
however mistaken I may believe their opinions. That 
system^ in the belief of which such men as Abbot and 
Buckminster and Thacher have died, and which Free- 
man and Kirkland, and Channing and Sparks still live 
to adorn, must be respected. 

"Dr. Jarvis, in a subsequent part of his letter, 
speaks of the Episcopal church as destined in his opin-r 
ion, some lime or other, to unite these opinions. ThU 
can never be. No church can unite all christians unless 
it estublishes an infallible power on earth, and then 
only while all believe this power to be infallible. The 
church of Rome only can make this claim with any 
consistency. The time for such claims, thank God, 
has for ever passed by. Nor is it desirable that we 
should think alike on religion more than on any other 
subject We cannot preserve the unity of belief; we 
may however keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. Amid these differences we may preserve our 
fellow-feelings bright and pure; we may learn to re- 
spect that faith, however mistaken, which bringeth 
forth good works; we may realize, if we please, that 
state uf feelings, which might lead us in another world 
to look back on these differences with regret, and think 
of them as Uie shadows of a summer cloud, which for 
a short time has darkened our sun, but will then have 
passed rapidly away." 

These are the remarks of a truly liberal, candid, and 
independent man. While he continues to respect the 
character of i)is pastor, he is not blind to so great a 
mistake as tha^t which he has just committed, nor does 
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be hesitate to deplore anil condemn it We have no 
doubt ourselves that Dr. Jarvis is a good scholar and 
an attentive clergyman; but we should very much 
doubt both the soundness of judgment and the propriety 
of feeling of any man, situated as he is, who could send 
abroad such an account of the religious state of Boston 
as he has done; and if we do not deceive ourselves, Dr. 
Jarvis will repent of that letter to tlie latest day of his 
life. It was altogether unworthy of him as a clergy- 
man, a christian, a scholar, and one who had expe- 
rienced the courtesy and hospitality of those whom he 
has so ungenerously reviled.— -He has not lived long 
in Boston; but was called a few years ago to that place 
from New York. In New York, professed unitarians 
constitute a very small, though a very respectable part 
of the population; and unitarianism is looked on as 
rather an insignificant and unfashionable affair; while 
the Episcopalians have great churches in Broadway, 
and say their prayers on velvet cushions. When Dr. 
JaiTis got to Boston, he found that the scale was turn- 
ed, and that the weight of respectability and iniiurnce 
was quite on the side of those very opinions, which 
were so lightly regarded in the place that he had left. 
Not that we mean to say that the Episcopalians are not 
as respectable as any other denomination there, but 
they are not as numerous; for while there are but three 
Episcopal churches, there are nine out of the eleven 
Congregational societies, whose ministers are unita- 
rians. He found too, that though he was as much re- 
spected in Boston as the other clergymen, he was not 
more so, and that if he met them at all, he must meet 
them on terms of perfect equality. This was a condi- 
tion of things, which, it is very likely, he did not 
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approve; and so, because he could not be placed up in a 
high chair, while the unitarians were kept below the salt, 
he iina^ned there was an alarming degree of '^religious 
indifTerence" in the city, and complained to an English 
editor, that there was no **re8pect paid to the cler- 
gy;" — that is to say, no more to him than to any one 
else. 

So the world goes;^n one place we find a particular 
denomination up, and in another place we find it down^ 
and in yet another we find it on a level with the rest^ 
In our humble opinion, wherever there is charity and 
good feeling between the ministers and the members of 
different religious societies, together with a regard to 
the ordinances and obedience to the laws of religion^ 
there is manifested the spirit of Christ and the power 
of- the gospel; but wherever there is arrogance and 
spiritual pride, wherever religion is made a matter of 
fashion and of form, wherever the different sects regard 
each other with aversion or contempt, and wherever 
the clergymen of one denomination fold their garments 
about them, and stand aloof in surprising dignity and 
infallibility from the clergymen of another, there is a 
spirit which Christianity condemns — whether it be at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore; — ^and 
we would say it with equal boldness to a Unitarian 
minister, a Methodist lay-preacher, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, a Catholic priest, or a mitred bishop. 
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Discordancies of Trinitarianism* 

We have heard Trinitarians complain that they 
cannot find out what Unitarianism u; that we di&agree 
among ourselves, and that if we will only condescend 
to fix on one system in which we can ail unite, they 
shall then feel themselves able to examine it. 

Such speeches we have always considered as har- 
monizing remarkably well with the modest self-com- 
placency which distinguishes the orthodox, and which 
makes them so quick sighted to the mote in a brother's 
eye, and so innocently unconscious of the beam which 
is iu their own. 

But we will now undertake directly to answer this 
ill-timed sneer, and to prove, in the first place, thai 
Trinitarians disagree among themselves^ and secondly, 
that with regard to the Supreme Being, Unitarians do 
not disagree at all. 

In proving the first position, we shall not deem it 
necessary to bring forward the different opinions of the 
fiithers, because every scholar knows how discordant 
they are, and because our business is rather with the 
trinitarianism of later days. We will however begin 
4 
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with the Athanasian Creed, as that formula is ac« 
knowledged by all the established churches of christen- 
dotn. It speaks thus of the doctrine of trinity. 

'<The Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and 
the Holy Ghost Almighty; and yet there are not three 
Almighties, but one Almighty. — The Father is made 
of none, neither created nor begotten. The Son is of 
the Father alone; not made, nor created, but begotten. 
The Holy Ghost is of the Father ^ and of the Son; nei- 
ther made, nor created, nor begot.en, but proceeding." 

We will now bring church against church on a* very 
important article of this creed. The Greek CHURnn 
holds, that the Holy Ghost ^^isfrom the Father oii/y, 
and not trom the Father and the Son," and therefore 
takes the liberty of altering the creed on that point. 

And as an American church has as good a right to 
contradict the Athanasian Creed as any other church, 
the New Hampshire General Association have said 
that "Father, Son, and Holy Ghost arename^ of office^ 
not of essence; these three are self -existent persons in 
one God." This appears to be no trinity at all; — but 
far be it from us to anathematize as heretics so re- 
spectable a body; or to tell them on the authority of 
the Athanasian Creed, that "without doubt they shall 
perish everlastingly." 

Neither would we lay the venerable Baxter under 
that curse, though he advises us "to be none of those 
who shall charge with heresy all who say the three 
persons are God understanding himself God understood 
by himself and God loving himself J^ This likewise is 
no trinity at all. 

"What are my admiring thoughts of God?" says 
DooLiTTLE on the Assembly's Catechism, "one single 
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essence, jet three in subsistence; of three, that one 
cannot be the other, jet all three are one, that reallj 
are distinct , jet reallj are the same." 

As if on purpose to disturb the good man's ^^admir* 
ing thoughts," comes Dr. South, and asserts that there 
is '^one infinite eternal mind, and three somethings 
that are not distinct minds.^^ 

And then comes Dr. Sherlock to refute Dr. South, 
bj insisting that ^Hhe Father, Son, and Hoi j Ghost, 
are as really distinct persons^ as Peter j James, and 
John; each of which is God. We must allow each 
person to be a God, These three infinite minds are 
distinguished, just as three created minds are, by self 
consciousness." 

We next introduce our friend Dr. Hopkins, in op- 
position again to the Doctor last named, assuring us 
that ^<it must be carefullj observed, that when this 
word (person) is applied to the Father, Son, and Holj 
Ghost as three distinct persons, it d%es not import the 
same distinction as when applied to menJ*^ 

Da. Watkrland's idea of the trinitj was that of 
**three proper distinct persons, entirelj equal to, and 
independent upon each other, jet making up one and 
the same being." 

But Dr. Wallis, who called himself a trinitarian, 
and perhaps with about as much reason as anj of the 
above Doctors, sajs, that "the Father, the Son, and 
the Holj Spirit, are no more three distinct intelligent 
persons, than the God of Mraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, are three GodsJ*^ He further 
sajs that *Hhe three persons are onlj three external 
relations of God to his creatures, as Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier;" while Dr. South had said that the 
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three persons are three postures, or intemal nlmUom 
of the one substance of Deity io itseif.^^ 

The real doctrine 9 however , is best explained by 
Archbishop Secker; because his explanation contra- 
dicts itself two or three times in the course of one sen- 
tence; which is just as it should be« It is this. 
* 'Since there is not a plurality of Gods ^9jA yet tbe San 
and Spirit are each of them God no less than the Fa- 
ther; it plainly follows, that they are in a manner by 
us inconceivable so united to him that these thrte art 
ont^ but still in a manner equally inconceivable so dis- 
tin|;uished from him, that no one of them is the oiherJ^ 
It follows very plainly indeed. 

W e are told in the Athanasian Creed, that <<in this 
trinity none is afore or tfierother;^^ but Mr. Spaulding 
tells us that 'Uhe divine principle necessarily suppoeet 
an order of divine persons, viz. a covenant maker or 
mover, which gives the idea of the first person; a 
covenant subiect or one brought into covenant, which 
gives the idea of a second person; and a covenant in- 
terest, which gives the idea of a third person. And 
here again a trinity is implied; first, the inaugurator, 
or one who anoints; second, the inaugurated, or one 
who is anointed; and third, the oil, which the anointer 
pours, and the anointed receives." 

The following is Bishop Beveridoe's explanation 
of the trinity. 

''If I say the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost be three, 
and every one distinctly Godj it is true; but if I say 
they be three, and every one a distinct Gody it is false. 
I may say the divine persons are distinct in the divine 
nature, but I cannot say the divine nature is divided 
into the divine persons. I may say God the Father is 
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one (xod, and the Son is one God, and the Holy Ghost 
is ona God; but J cannot say the Father is one God, 
and the Son another God, and the Holy Ghost a third 
God. I may say that the Father begat another who is 
Ood^ yet I cannot say he begat another Chd. And 
from the Father and the Son proceedeth another who 
is Godf yet I cannot say from the Father and the Son 
proceedeth another Ood.^^ This elucidation of the 
mystery is so acute, hair-splitting, and logical, that 
we cannot but recommend it to any who are in want 
of a truly mysterious plan. 

The equally intelligible explanation of Bishop 
Gastrell, however, may be preferred. *'The Father 
includes the whole idea of God, and something more; 
the Son includes the whole idea of God, and something 
more; the Holy Ghost includes the whole idea of God, 
and something more; while altogether the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire Godj and no 
moreJ'^'^'-^l 

Dr. Thomas Burnet ^ ^maintains one self existent, 
and two dependent beings, but asserts that the two lat- 
ter are so united to and inhabited by the former, that 
by virtue of that union, divine perfections may be as- 
cribed, and divine worship paid to them." In opposi- 
tion to the Athanasian Creed, which says that the Son 
is begotten and not created, and that the Holy Ghost is 
neither created nor begotten, but proceeding, he avers 
that ''the Son and the Holy Ghost are created beings j 
and are Gods only by the indwelling of the Father's 
Godhead." 

Bishop Burgess teaches, that ^Hhe Father is a per- 
son, but not 9 being, the Sqn is a person but not a 
4« 
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being, and the Holy Ghost is a person but not a being, 
and these three nonentities make one perfect being." 

The doctrine of the French and Belgio confession 
is, that 'Hhe Father is the cause of all; the Son is hi» 
wisdom and word; and the Holy Ghost is his virtue or 
power." 

A Connecticut divine informs us, that "we may 
consider God as standing in a circle; standing on this 
part he is the Father, on that he is the Son, and on 
the other he is the Holy Spirit.'* 

And Hebrr, in his Bampton lectures, discovera t<K 
us the secret, that "the Father is the first person in the 
trinity, the archangel Michael the second, and the an- 
gel Gabriel the third." 

We do not ask our readers to understand, or to 
attempt to understand, the following exposition of the 
trinity by Dr Barrow, but only to read it over with 
attention, as the system which Dr. Miller, in his 
Letters on Unitarianiamy represents as the common 
belief of the orthodox, and adopts as his own.. He 
introduces it thus. 

"We mean to express a certain (to us mysterious) 
threefold mode of existence, in the one living and 
true God, which carries with it the idea of an inkffa- 
BLY GLORIOUS SOCIETY in the Godhead, and lays a 
foundation for the use of the personal pronouns, I, 
Thou, He, in that ever blessed society. In short, to 
employ the language of Dr. Barrow, we believe, ^That 
there is one divine nature or essence, common to three 
persons, incomprehensibly united, and ineffably dis- 
tinguished; united in essential attributes, distinguish- 
ed by peculiar relations; all equally infinite in every 
divine perfection; each different from the other in 
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order and manner of subsistence; that there is a mu- 
tual existence of one in all, and all in one; a communi- 
cation without any deprivation or diminution in the com- 
municant; an eternal generation, and an eternal proces- 
sion, without precedence or succession, without proper 
casuality or dependence; a Father imparting his own, 
and the Son receiving his Father's life, and a Spirit 
issuing from both, without any division or multipli- 
cation of essence. These are notions which may well 
puzzle our reason in conceiving how they agree, but 
should not stagger our faith in assenting that they 
are true.' " 

Several other discordant systems of Trinitarianism 
might be added to the above; but for the present these 
will buffice to show, that there is not such an exact 
agreement among the orthodox, as to warrant their 
making a want of agreement an objection against uni- 
tarianism. But we are tempted to especial wonder at 
their effrontery, when we consider the fact, that with 
regard to the Supreme object of belief and worship^ 
unitarians do not disagree at all. 

The supreme object of belief and worship is God* 
Now all unitarians accord in maintaining that God i» 
in the strictest sense, one — one being in one person, 
and not in three, nor any other number of persons. 
Here is perfect agreement on the most important poini 
of doctrine* God, in the unitarian's creed, stands 
alone, and there is no other God beside him. There is 
not the least discordancy among us, when we come to 
the great Creator, Upholder, and Preserver of all 
things. We all unite, when we contemplate the eter- 
nal throne. In our opinions on the person of Christ, 
it is true that we differ. Some regard him as a man^ 
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■nd others at an angel or superaDgelic being; but all 
beliete him dependent and created; none make him 
equal with the Father, or a part of the Divine exist- 
ence* The discordancies of trinitarianism begin with 
the tery first article of all religion, the being and na- 
ture of Ood) but here unitarians are at peace and in 
unison. And on the mere question of agreement or 
disagreement, what candid mind will fail to acknow- 
ledge the immense advantage on the side of unitari- 

auism? 

Ueviewing the list of clashing opinions which we 
have given, wc are impelled also to ask, what could 
have blinded those men so completely, that they were 
not led to suspect the truth of a doctrine, which they 
not only differed widely in explaining, but to explain, 
or rather to state which, they were obliged to resort to 
words and phrases for which the Scriptures fur- 
nish no authority or justification? Where do they find 
in the whole Bible any thing like this confusion of 
sounds, and these undistinguishable distinctions? The 
sacred pages give them no example. Why then do 
they palm their own base coinage on the world, for the 
pure gold of the Gospel? 

And finally we would observe, that when any of our 
brethren are solicited to adopt the trinity into their 
creed, it will always be fair to ask in return, which 
trinity? They are so numerous and so various, that it 
will be necessary to point out in the first place, the 
particular one intended; and then it will be time enough 
to examine its merits and its foundations. 
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Character of the Son of Ood. 

We have read with considerable pleasure a pamphlet 
which we lately received, entitled ^n ExamiruUum of 
the Divine Testimony concerning the Character of the 
Son of God. By Henry Grew, minister of the Gospel, 
The author appears to be a man of an inquiring and 
independent mind, a devout heart, and a christian 
spirit. The tract begins with a solemn address to the 
Supreme Being, the latter half of which we will tran- 
scribe. 

*<0 my God, what thoa hast been pleased, in thine infinite love , to 
reyeal ccmoeming thy <beloved Son,' that mortals may have a glimpse 
of thy glory, grant rae to know, I desire not to look into those 
*secret things* which belong to Thee alone. It is my highest felicity 
to acknowledge, to loTe, and to adore lliee as the inaompi'shensibU 
source of all perfection, and to feel, that in thy sight I am less than 
nothing and vanity. Bat, O my Father, is it not my eternal life to 
know thee, *the only true Oody and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent?' Thou seest me encompassed with mine own infirmity, and 
with the diverse systems and traditions of erring men. Oh, call me 
away from these polluted streams to thine own pure fountain. Pity a 
poor worm of the dust that looks towards thee to direct his path, and 
in thine infinite condescension and mercy, grant me an understanding 
of that * wisdom of God' which the redeemed multitude shall celebrate 
to eternity, for thy dear Son's sake. Amen," 

The writer's collection of scripture testimony to 
prove the inferiority of the Son to the Father, and con- 
sequently the opposition of the trinitarian scheme to 
the word of God, appears to us ample and conclusive. 
We can only allow room for a table, which is intro- 
duced in the last chapter of his work, in which he has 
exhibited in parallel columns a few texts of scripture 
contrasted with parts of the trinitarian creed. He 
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juttlj obsenres <<that error as well as truth may re^ 
ceive apparent support by this method; but this is onlj 
when the most obvious and literal import of a passage 
b not according to the general analogy of the scrip- 
tures. Whether that is the case or not with the fol- 
lowing, the candid reader will judge." 



Jmiui Chbist and his Apostles. 

1*0 ui, there u but one God, 
the Father, 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

My Father it greater than 1. 
John xiT. 28. 

Who is the image of the in« 
visible God, the first bom of 
•very creature. Col. 1. 15. 

l*he Son ean do nothing of 
himself. John t. 19. 

But of that day, he. kooweth 
no roan, no not the angels, He 
neither the Son, but the Father. 
Ijtlark xiU. 32. 

All (>ower is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Matt, 
zxviii^ 18. 

As thou bast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou 
bast given him. John xvii. 2. 

(lod, who created all things bt 
Jesus Christ. I£ph. iii. 9. 

Bt whom also he made the 
worlds. Heb. i. 2. 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ 
vfhich God gave unto him. Rev, 
i. 1. 

For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. 
u. 5. 



Tbinitauaioi. 

To us, there is but one God, the 
Father, Word, and Holy Ghost. 

The Son is as great as the 
Father. 

Who is the invisible God, the 
uncreated Jehovah, 

The Son is omnipotent. 

llie Son is omniscient, and 
knew of that day as well as tht 
Father. 

No given power can qualify 
the Son of Crod to give eternal 
life to his people. 



Jesus Christ created all things 
by his own independent power. 



The Revelation of Jesus Christ 
from his own omniscience. 

There is one Mediator be- 
tween God and man; who is also 
supreme God and man in one 
person. 
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Denying the only Lord God, Denying* the only Lord God, 

and our Lord Jetnt Christ, and our Lord Jetus Chriat, who 

Jude 4. is aiko the only Lord God, and a 

distinct person. 

Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap« Jesus |iertbrmed his miracles 

proved of God among you by by his own omnipotence, 
miracles, and signs, and wonders, 
which God did by htm. Acts ii. 22. 

For as the Father hath life in The Son is self-existent, 
himself, so hath he given to the 
Sou to have life in himself. Juhn 
V. 26. 

1 live by the Father. John vi. 57. The Son lives by himself. 

This is my beloved Son. Malt. 1 his is the only true God, the 

iii. 17. same numerical essence as the 

Father. 

That they might know thee, 1 hat they might know thee, 

the only true Goe/, and Jesus who art not the only true Gud, 

Christ whom ihou hast sent, in distinction fioni ihe Word 

John xvii. 3. whom thou hasi sent. 

I'hat at the name of Jesus That at the name of Jesus 

eyery knee should bow — and that every knee should bow— «nd 

every tongue should confess that every tongue should contebs that 

Jesus Christ is l^rd to the glory Jesus Christ is Lord to hu ovm 

of God the Father. Phil. ii. U. glory. 

We cannot speak so highly of some of the first chap- 
ters, in which he endeavours to prove the preexisteuce 
and superhuman nature of Christ. We think that he 
sometimes mistakes the true state of the question, and 
often runs into the error which he condemns in trinita- 
rians, bj quoting insulated passaj^es of {Scripture, with 
too little regard to the context, and too great a depen- 
dence on the common version* With re<>;ard, for in- 
stance, to the worship which is to be rendered to the 
Son, his views seem to labour under some obscurity. 
He says, <<it is remarkable that many Unitarians and 
Trinitarians have wandered so far from what appears 
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to be the truth 9 at to meet at the same pmnt of oror. 
Both refuse to imitate the heayenly worshippers, who 
worship the Lamb in distinction from the *moet higH 
Ood' who titteth upon the throne." — Now this q«es- 
tion^ ab<iat which so many words have been wasted, 
appears to us exceedingly simple, and to turn entirely 
on the meaning which is annexed to the word uHPrsitip. 
As signiflcant of supreme religious homage, worship 
can be rendered to the Son by Trinitarians alone, be- 
cause they alone believe him to be the supreme God; 
and when (hey bring forward such a text as that alla<- 
ded to above, to prove the divinity of the Son, we an- 
swer them, that the word translated worship is often 
used in the Bible to express inferior degrees of hom- 
age, and that naming the Lamb in the same ascription 
with **Him that sitteth upon the throne,'' no more 
proves that the same degree of homage was rendered 
to both, than the passage 1 Chron. xxix. 20, where it is 
said, **all the congregation worshipped the Lord and 
the king," proves that equal homage is due to God and 
to king David. This will be readily allowed by Mr. 
Grew. He insists indeed more than once, that our 
worship of the Son should be an inferior worship to 
that which we render to the Father. Why then does 
he charge any Unitarians with refusing to imitate the 
heavenly worshippers? We do not know a single Uni- 
tarian who professes not to feel the utmost gratitude 
for the blessings conferre*! on mankind by the Saviour, 
or who would on any occasion hesitate to ascribe to 
him blessing and praise. If any of us dislike the 
word worship^ in reference to Christ, it is merely be- 
cause it has acquired a precise meaning in our lan- 
guage, and is very seldom used but in connexion with 
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the Supreme Being. We wish to be definite in our 
acts of religion. Confusion has reigned long enough 
over this subject. Every liberal teacher should do all 
in his power to clear up the mist, instead of hiding 
himself behind it. We wish to conform our language 
to the great principle which we cherish, that religion 
is too important a subject to be made in any way un- 
intelligible, or to be presented to men in such a man- 
ner as to create an opposition of discordant notions. 
When therefore we have lifted up our voices and 
hearts to the ^^mosthigh God," and sung 

Worship to THKh alone beloiigs, 
Worship lo thke alone we give, 

we would avoid exciting questions and doubts, by pro- 
fessing immediately afterward to worship Christ; be- 
cause every one would iiot make the same mental 
distinction which we should. But we assure Mr 6. 
that as far as our knowledge extends, there are no Uni- 
tarians who do not deeply reverence their ascended 
Master, or who would ^^refuse to imitate the heavenly 
worshippers," in ascribing ^^blessing and honour and 
glory and power unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 

We do not mean at present to discuss the question, 
whether there are any texts of Scripture which are 
conclusive on the subject of Christ's preexistence; but 
we cannot but remark that Mr. Grew has adduced 
many passages as having reference to the exalted 
nature of the Saviour, which seem to us to be more 
properly applicable to his character j and expressive of 
the high relations which he sustains, by being made 
the messenger of a new covenant from God, and 
appointed the head of a perfect dispensation. 
5 
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Lines to the Memory of Thomas Fysche Palnur; 

Buried at Boston. 

^^Thou shalt not have my bones," the Roman sard^ 
To his ungrateful country. Then, as now, 
AVhoe'er put forth the patriot's voice or arm. 
Incurred the patriot's penalty — proscription, 
Exile or death. Then blush we not for thee. 
Whose ashes here repose. The blush be theirs 
Who doom'd thee guilty for in freedom's cause 
Uttering a freeman's voice — as Sydney erst. 
And sacred Milton— doom'd thee to the halter. 
And desert strand, by felons companiedf 
(Was not HIS doom, who spoke to free the world 
From sin's worse thraldom, to the odious tree, 
With malefactors at his side?) on them 
On them the shame, albeit thine the suffering! 
And meet it was, since thou wert ne'er again 
To view the white cliffs of thy sea-girt Albion, 
The **mighty mother," who, like her of Colchis,* 
Has sometimes slain her sons; whose fatal ire 
Had driven thee from her to the wilderness. 
With brutes, and men more brutish — meet at last 
To rest thee in a land where Priestley rested; 
Like him a witness for the truth, like him 
An Exile for its sake. And be thy meed 
To mix thy dust with theirs, the pilgrim sires, 
Men after thine own heart, and kindred spirits. 
Whom persecution banish'd in their day. 
Even here — what time all here was but a waste. 
With its fell Indian and its beast of prey— 

• Medea. 
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Taking their turn before thee! one in destiny, 
Confessors of the same heroic faith, 
Martyrs alike for the same righteous cause; — 
Rest thee, and rise with them! 
Bostonj Dec* ^2. 



Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 

The Rev. Henry Ware, of Boston, has published 
an excellent little book with the above title, for which 
we think he deserves the thanks of all who are engaged 
in preparing themselves for the ministry. It is writ- 
ten in so forcible a manner, and gives so fair a view of 
the whole subject, that we can hardly conceive how a 
student can rise from its perusal, without resolving to 
make some effort toward the attainment of so highly 
desirable, we might say perhaps essential a talent, as 
that of extemporaneous speaking. 

The work is divided into three chapters. The first 
■treats of the advantages of extemporaneous preaching, 
the second, of its disadvantages, and considers the 
objections which have been made to it; and the third 
lays down some rules for the acquisition of the talent. 
The subject is enlivened throughout bj pertinent ex- 
amples and pleasing illustrations. As a specimen, we 
extract a part of his answer to the common notion, 
that nature makes orators, and that if we have not an 
original fluency, we shall in vain attempt to become 
extemporaneous speakers. 

"The history of the world is full of testimony to prove how much 
4e];»end8 upon industry; not an eminent orator has lived, but is an 
^vumple of it. Yet in contradiction to all this, the almost universal 
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fp^Uuti ftf'fK'ftr* to \h% (hat industrj eao effect nothing, that etnineBfle 
14 lUf rt*ttU tA' unridi'iit, and that every one must be eontent to re* 
fhithi j«i*( whMt Uv iiiuy liappcri to be. Thus multitudes, who eome 
Pft^rinti a* ti'iiclicii ami f^Mes, suffer themselves to be satisfied with 
iIm: twMtl iiMlifrrn'iit attain luents, and a miserable niMliocritT, widiout 
¥f u,Ht'-U to* iiKjuiri'i^ how they migtit rin; hi^lier, wfaA less malung 
utiy 0tU'ut\tt lo liiM*. For any other art they wo<ild haTe served an 
a|>|H«'t(iMM'<»hi|», and wtHild be ashamed to practise it in public before 
tUtj hkt\ kurtied it. It' any one would sing, he attends a master, and 
is drilh'd ill the ^cr}' elementary principk-s; and only after the most 
Ishorioiu pitM-css dures to exerclic liis voice in public. This he doss, 
ih'/u^li III' ItuH MtHiTc any thing to h^arn but the mechanical execution 
f<f wtttot lii'ii ill «eii«ihU* forms before his eye. But the extempore 
s|M'tok«'r, who is (o invent as well as to utter, to carry on an operatioQ 
t4 lUf. mind as well as to proiluce sound, enters upon the work with- 
out pi-c|»ui'tttory diMcipline, and Uien wonders tliat he fails! If he 
mm- Icuminy; luplHy on tiie flute for public exhibition, what hours and 
dii)« would iio Hpend in giving facility to his fingers, and attaining the 
power of till* sweetest and most impressive execution, if he were 
devoiing himself to the organ, what months and years would he la- 
bour, ihttt he might know its compass, and be master of its keys, and 
be Hblc to draw out, at will, all its various o<>mbination8 of harmonious 
sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression. And yet he 
will ftinoy thst the grandest, the most various, the most expressive of 
All instruments, which the Infinite Creator has fashioned by the anion 
ol an intellectual soul with the powers of speech, may be played apon 
witliout study or practice; he comes to it, a mere uninstructed tyro, 
and Ihlnks to manage all its stops, and command the whole compass 
of its varied and comprehensive power! He finds himself a bungler 
In the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and settles it in his mind 
forever that the attempt is vain." 

The sum of the matter seems to be this; that nature 
does certainly appear to have denied to some, the 
ready command both of thoughts and words, which she 
ha£ granted to others; but that it is equally as true, 
that no man of a moderate capacity can fail of attain- 
ing to a sufficient facility of spontaneous utterance, by 
diligent application, const;ant practice, and undisturbed 
perseverance. 
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On Poverty. 

The treasures of the world are the gift of God, and 
few blessings of his providence are more desirable. 
To possess a noble disposition and an extensive for- 
tune, is to possess the desire and the power of doing 
good; and the highest honours which men can merit 
belong to the high minded and liberal among the opu- 
lent 

Poverty is no reproach; but it is an evil, and an evil 
of a bitter nature. A virtuous man may dread it / 
am poor, says the Psalmist, and he adds, I am sorrow- 
fuL But if sadness attends on poverty, blessirgs fol- 
low the wounds of melancholy; and a bruised spirit 
will i>e borne up by the salvation of God. Since the 
misfortunes of life are sources of moral discipline, 
poverty is at once an evil, which must be supported, 
and a calamity which must be improved. 

Men can support it, since they voluntarily bring 
upon themselves many heavier afflictions. 

It is better to be poor, than to be wealthy, and yet 
ignorant of the use of wealth. A man may receive 
treasures with every harvest or with every wind; yet 
he will be none the happier, unless he grow familiar 
with virtue, and make charity the steward of his pos- 
sessions. 

It is better to be poor than to be peevish; for an in- 
digent man may find delight in life, but to the queru- 
lous and petulant no enjoyment proves satisfactory, no 
form seems gracefully moulded, no ray of light pre- 
serves its true brilliancy. 

It is better to be poor than to be friendless. The 
5* 
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comforts of life can be spared, if the good feelings of 
the heart abound. Friends, no less than dutiful sons, 
are as well made arrows, fitted to defend and to piercef 
and happy is he who bears a quiver full of them. To 
be denied the counsel of men whom we honour, is 
worse than to need a home; and a reverse in friend- 
ship is more terrible than a reverse in fortune. 

Poverty is an evil of this life only; it is therefore 
infinitely less fearful than vice; for vice is a disorder 
of the understanding and heart, and poverty is a mere 
temporal disadvantage. Poverty is an evil of this 
short life; vice is an evil of eternity. 

Let us consider then morje closely the nature of 
poverty. The terrors which are gathered around mis- 
fortune often vanish on examination; and I believe we 
may so familiarize ourselves with the haggard mien 
and wretched apparel of want, as to find her coun- 
tenance tranquil ized by contentment and bright with 
cheerfulness. 

The evil is brief in its duration. We suffer only for 
a short season from the pains of our bodies. Child- 
hood protects itself by its own inexhaustible sources of 
gaiety. The hand of poverty can never wound the 
young, for however heavily it may fall, the Father of 
Mercies has shielded them by their own internal tran- 
quility and careless cheerfulness. And when we do 
came, to recognise the power and the train of want, we 
have grown old enough to resist and support it. The 
grave too, which is not far from any one of us, is a 
sure refuge for the needy; the earth, from whence we 
come> will yet suffer us to repose on her lap; — and what 
desire, or what suffering, or what necessity can violate 
the repose of that general resting place? Towards 
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^ht resting place we are hastening, and we shall soon 
be received there; the hours maj roll slowly and wea- 
rily, yet they roll onwards; the sands of life are inces- 
santly ebbing; time grows short; and whether it be 
from sorrow or from pleasure, from want or from abun- 
dance, the division of death is at hand. 

But death is only a rtfuge from want Its remedy is 
labour. If prudent counsels and patient industry come 
from men, good fortune will follow from heaven. The 
son of the righteous never yet came to want, unless he 
had .first forgotten the instruction of his father. How 
honourable is it to triumph over indigence by private 
exertion! How truly independent is he, who owes his 
sustenance to nothing but his own hands, under the 
blessing of his own God? Poverty has lost half its ter- 
ror, now that I know, we have a refuge from it, and a 
remedy for it; and that it affects neither independence 
nor honour. I now think it may be borne, with all the 
sufferings which it threatens. But what are the migh- 
ty evils which it inflicts? It certainly diminishes the 
comforts of life; but should the soul be much dejected, 
because its partner fares poorly? Can coarse food and 
coarse raiment injure the mind? And if contumely 
should follow want, cannot the understanding support 
reproach, and the consciousness of rectitude contemn 
it? It is childish, petulant, and unworthy of an im- 
mortal spirit to find the hardships of poverty so heavy. 
The fear that we should not be able to supply the wants 
of those who depend on us, is not the worst fear; we 
dread still more a division from those we love; the 
chill of winter to those who have poor raiment and a 
scanty fire, is piercing enough, but the cold wind of 
ingratitude blows with more bitter vehemence, and it 
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is the rich who are exposed to that blast Let us say 
no more of the personal inconveniences of poverty* 
It is an outrage on the nature of virtue to supposey 
that the quality of food, the splendour of dress, or any 
mere personal advantages and comforts can interfere 
with the discharge of duty. Does poverty limit the 
power of exertion? Does it interfere with the dis- 
charge of the offices of life? It rather adds energy to 
resolution, and new courage to enterprise; it teaches 
to endure, and it excites to improve; it supports the 
strength of man in the hour of performance, and the 
proverb tells us, it is the mother of invention. 

But the worst effect of poverty is to limit the means 
of intellectual improvement. The aspiration after 
excellence, common to every- ingenuous mind, can, if 
counteracted by the deficiency of fortune, easily pro- 
duce an agitation of spirits as dismal as insanity. 

But has the hopelessness, produced by want, re- 
pressed and broken minds of a higher order, more fre- 
quently than luxury and wealth have corrupted their 
energy by indolence? Philosophers have ever shewn 
a predilection for the humble; and if we recount the 
names of the departed spirits, who when on earth rest- 
ed roost familiarly on the bosom of science, wisdom 
will almost seem to have selected her associates from 
among the poor alone. When we reflect on the lives 
of those, who have guided the public mind and controll- 
ed the events of time, we learn how frequently poverty 
has fortified and chastened the character of genius. — 
Can want repress aspirations after intellectual excel- 
lence? Can want diminish the energy of the mind or 
dry up the springs of invention? Can the poet move 
more freely through the bright heaven of. thought^ 
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if borne up on the wings of wealth? Or is it that there 
are no pinions, which rise so heavily ami Hag so 
speedily as thejF 

Even in public life, where wealth would seem to 
pave the way readily to distinction, many of those, 
whose names are repeated among the nations with re- 
verence and love, have been familiar with poverty. 
The rights of mankind have been asserted by the poor; 
the poor bore onward to its triumph the gospel of 
Christ. And who in modern times have changed the 
whole aspect of history and religion? Was it the rich 
with their treasures? the warriors with their armies? 
the princes with the revenue of nations at their com- 
mand? No! A new epoch was established, a new 
world was discovered, by a poor fisherman of Genoa; 
and a mendicant monk was the reformer of the Chris- 
tian Church, 

Poverty cannot then be so great an evil. It neither 
bars the way to usefulness nor honour; and however 
much it may detract from sensual pleasures, it does 
not interfere with the highest objects of existence. If 
men have dreaded it, as a demon attended by despair 
and misery, it does them no honour to have trembled 
80 timidly before so impotent an adversary. 

We have thus far spoken of poverty as an evil which 
tries men's souls; as an evil to be avoided, to' be resist- 
ed, to be endured. 

Poverty may assist in forming the character to vir- 
tue. 

And here I especially intreat the patient attention 
of the rich; for every moral quality, incumbent on the 
poor, has its corresponding obligation for them. If 
coateiitinen^ it a duty, even to the wretched , let the 
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rich bear in mind, that they are the ministers in God's 
hands for relieving distress; and if gratitude is due 
from the needy to their benefactors, let the rich make 
the duty easy by conferring benefits with kindness. 
The spirit of true benevolence is winning She is gen- 
tle, affectionate, and soothing; she distributes her alms 
with humility and pity; heaven smiles on her loveliness, 
and men remember her with gratitude. Hence it is 
even prudent to assist a virtuous man, who is struggling 
against poverty. A small treasure cannot be better 
invested. A benefit thus conferred is a fund well hus- 
banded. 

God has blessed th« poor with the riches of infinite, 
love. The gospel is emphatically theirs; and he who 
made us, is the shepherd of the needy, the Father of 
orphans, and the avenger of the widow's wrongs. 

It is amidst the hardships of life, that the will nerves 
itself with its perfect vigour. The mother of the ear- 
liest of heroes is said to have immersed him in the 
river of death, that she might make him invulnerable 
to earthly weapons; and the fable relates, that the fa- 
ther of virtue committed to adversity the early educa- 
tion of his darling child. 

There is indeed one point, in which the opulent have 
a superiority. It is better to give than to receive. 
The Father of mercies gives, but does not receive; and 
so a rich man may multiply his deeds of charity, and 
like the Lord our God require nothing in return 

The poor cannot practise active benevolence; yet 
they can on the other hand gain the virtues of content- 
ment and resignation. The example of the great 
Apostle teaches us in whatsoever state we are, there- 
with to be content Disquietude about ourselves 
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would be pusillanimous; and as to the good we would 
do to others, we must be resigned to the limits which 
are set us. God will accept benevolent feelings and 
good desires. The angels and the elements and all 
beings are his ministers; if we are employed but liitle 
in his service, we should not despond, but submit our- 
selves to his will, remembering, that they who stand 
at his altar in readiness to obey, will be honoured do 
less than those who speed at his bidding. 

But the poor not only cannot exercise charity; they 
receive benefactions. Let them cherish then the vir- 
tue of gratitude. All the blessings of life come from 
God; but come to us through different channels. They 
may be inherited; and then a peaceful recollection of 
the virtues of the departed may sanctify their use. Or 
a sufficiency may be acquired by private industry, and 
this is praiseworthy, if the desire of gain does not in- 
jure integrity. Or the bounties of heaven may be com- 
municated through the hands of benevolent fellow men; 
and to receive thetn thus is the privilege of the poor. 
Tbe poor do receive benefactions from the rich. Men 
are not so selfish, as in moments of despondency we 
are apt to believe, fienevolence does dwell among 
them. The fire of charity was kindled at the creation 
of man, and though it may sometimes have burnt dim- 
ly, it has never been extinguished. It is an eternal 
fire, and it never will be extinguished. Benevolence 
does its office cheerfully even where the result is un- 
certain; and he, who in youth aspires after knowledge, 
even though struggling against necessity, may hope, 
that a benefactor will appear to «aise him above the 
influence of narrow means, and wish him good speed 
in his journey through life. 
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But what if contumely were to follow charitj? 
What if a benefactor should become an enemj? \Vha| 
if he who gives, should follow his gifts with reproacli 
and insult? Alas, then the poor man must suffer witb 
meekness. He must learn to be independent, but h|^ 
must learn to endure. He must respect himself, but 
he must quell the spirit of resentment And he will 
remember, that there is a kind and gentle power above 
him and around him who chastises without insuU, re- 
proves without reproach, blesses without return, and 
heals the wounds of poverty with the riches of paren- 
tal love. 

The state ef mind, thus produced, will encourage a 
willingness to acknowledge the benevolence of Heaven. 
Poverty promotes gratitude to God, and trust in his 
Providence. It is the rich, who in the midst of abun- 
dance forget the Author of good. They, who repose 
in the delightful gardens of plenty, and enjoy the re- 
freshing shadow of the trees of God, hardly remember 
the kind being, who adorned our planet so pleasantly; 
while the pilgrim, who is lost in the desert, where no 
tree can flourish, and the flower of hope can hardly 
blossom, grows wa^m with gratitude as he shelters 
himself beneath what the prophet so sublimely calls 
"the shadow of a great rock in a weary land." The 
shipwrecked mariner, who has neither tire nor water, 
knows the value of the elements, and receives a few 
drops of rain with thanksgiving; but we hardly deem 
the enjoyment of pure air and wholesome water a cause 
for praise; and they for whom the streams of pros- 
perity pour most copiously, forget that the sources of 
all good are in Heaven. 
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The heart of the poor roan torna gratefully to God. 
He becomes weaned from the world. Hit treanuret 
are on high. His best hope is in immortality. To the 
opulent the grave may seem an enemy; to the poor it 
is a strong fortress against sufTering. 

The grave is the shelter of poverty. They who 
have no place of refuge, will soon find one there. 
Amidst all distress and humiliation they must remem- 
ber, that they still have a country, where their names 
may be written foremost on the lists of citizenship. I 
speak of the city of God, where gold is not honoured, 
and where treasures are not gathered; the city of God, 
which is indeed a spiritual city; but if we will have 
images for our hopes, it is the city, where the palm 
will be given to patient sufferers, and the amaranth be 
woven into garlands for those, who have been purified 
by affliction. 

Thus it is that poverty reminds us of the instability 
of every thing in this world, and of the certainty of 
every thing in another. Bearing this in mind, can 
we not learn to support what the apostles endured 
before us, and what the Saviour of men endured before 
them? Is there any man so poor that he has no home? 
Jesus never had a home on earth. Is there any man 
so poor, that he has no shelter for the night? Though 
the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, Jesus had not where to lay his head. Is there 
any man so poor, that he cannot feel with his country? 
Had Jesus a country? Was it Bethlehem, where they 
wouM have slain his infancy, or Egypt which was but 
bis place of refuge* or Jerusalem where they crucified 
him? Jesus had no country. Or, since the regard for 
the body still clings to every one, is there any man so 
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poor, that he fears his remains can never be decentlj 
interred but bj the pity of strangers? Jesus was in^ 
debted to charitj for a sepulchre. 

Let the poor man apply the example of Jesus to his 
own condition. Let him join to bis poverty integrity. 
Oh! how humble should he then be before God; oh! 
how proud may he then be before men. He will find 
poverty an evil easily supported, and will be persuaded ^ 
as I hope we are all now persuaded, that knowledge is 
better than opulence; that wealth is of no value with- 
out virtue; that a man may be very poor and very 
happy. G. B* 



Inconsistency in one of Bishop Porieus^s Lectures* 

Mr. EorroR, 

Will some of your correspondents, or perhaps 
your Trinitarian readers, reconcile an apparent incon- 
sistency which occurs in one of Bishop Porteus's popu- 
lar Lectures on the Gospel of St Matthew? It will 
be found in Lecture Second. At page 34, second 
London edition, the author observes, in reference to 
the visit of the wise men to Jesus — "As the Son of 
God he was soon acknowledged, and due homage paid 
to his divinity by a very singular embassy, and in a 
very singular manner. For the Evangelist proceeds to 
tell us in the beginning of the second chapter that 
<when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, there 
came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have 
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-secfn his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.'" 

In the above passage, Mr. Editor, the elegant Lec- 
turer unequivocally and positively asserts that due 
homage was paid to Christ^s dimnity by the embassy of 
the wise men, — an assertion which he fortifies by the 
t[uotation from Matthew in which the word worship 
occurs. 1 must confess I was not a little astonished to 
see so respectable a man giving into the vulgar, bu^t 
among critics the universally exploded error, with re- 
gard to the true signification of worship in this and 
many other scriptural passages. However, this re- 
mark is but by the way. My main object now is 
something else. 

Having asserted, as we have just seen, that due 
homage was paid to Christ's divinity by that very sin- 
gular embassy, he does not proceed eight pages before 
he commits himself with the following signal passage, 
which is as remarkable indeed for its true criticism, 
as the former is for just the reverse. 

^'When the wise men came into the house, and saw 
the child, they fell down and worshipped him, that is, 
bowed and prostrated themselves before him, in the 
eastern manner of doing obeisance to kings. Whether 
they designed also pajing him religious adoration, or 
how distinct a knowledge had been given them of the 
nature and rank of the Saviour of the world, we cannot 
say,^^ Page 42. 

How is this? In the former passage, there is no- 
thing like this hesitance, and modest profession of 
ignorance, but it is affirmed without the least qualifica- 
tion that the wise men paid due homage to Christ's 
ilivinity. But here, the author ^^cannot say whether 
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they designed to pay him rel]g;iou8 adoration*" Caa 
the following explanation serve to account for this un- 
fortunate contradiction, until a better is supplied from 
some other quarter? 

Bishop Porteus was unquestionably a man of fine 
taste, elegant talents, and laudable general purposes. 
But his biblical erudition was as shallow as his style of 
writing was smooth and polished. It is almost dis* 
tressing to see scattered throughout his work, third or 
fourth -hand criticisms, and often of the most puerile 
description. I remember reading these Lectures with 
great delight at the age of sixteen, and well I might, 
since I could be entertained by such mystical and airy 
speculations in them as the following, which I quote 
from the very page as it now happens to lie open be- 
fore me. ^ ^According to the opinion of some ancient 
fathers concerning the presents [made by the wise 
men] their faith must have been very great. For they 
represent the incense as offered to our Saviour as God; 
the gold to have been paid as tribute to a king; and 
the myrrh (a principal ingredient used in embalming) 
brought as an acknowledgment that he was to die for 
men. But others interpret these same gifts very dif* 
ferently, and take them to signify the three spiritual 
offerings, which we must all present to heaven, through 
Jesus Christ; the incense to denote piety towards God; 
the gold, charity towards our fellow creatures; and 
the myrrh, purity of soul and body; it being highly 
efficacious in preserving them from corruption." Now 
it is no wonder that a man who could pick up such 
trash as this from Matthew Henry, or somebody else, 
for the Sabbath-evening's entertainment of a London 
audience, should set out with his commentary upon the 
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second chapter of Matthew in the confident belief that 
the worahSp paid by the wise men te Jesus was of a 
similar nature with the relig;ious adoration offered by 
pious men to the invisible Creatori^— It was under this 
impression that 1 conceive he must have inadvertently 
written the first passage before quoted. But in look- 
ing among his commentators for some further illustra* 
tions of this perplexing subject of the Magian visit, he 
must full soon have somewhere lighted upon more cor- 
rect representations of that very inferior kind of 
worship, or as Johnson defines it, civU reverence^ which 
was paid to Jesus. In this way, therefore, I would 
account ^or the introduction of the second and unex- 
ceptionable passage given above. In this opinion I 
am the more confirmed, by observing a few pages for- 
ward, the following v«ry just remarks, which I quote 
not only for my present purpose, but for the general 
scriptural instruction of your readers. 

<<The manner in which these wise men approached 
our Lord js precisely that in which the people always 
addressed themselves to men of high rank and dignity. 

<^They worshipped him; that is, they prostrated 
"themselves to the ground before him, which we know 
was then and still is the custom of those countries. 

^^They offered preaenia to Mm; and it is well known, 
^that without a present no great man was at that time, 
<ir is now, approached." 

Should any of your readers wonder how all these pas- 
sages quoted from Bishop Porteus in this communica* 
4ion, could come from the pen of one man, and that 
4oo in the course of a single Lecture^ 1 am sure he 
4only shares the astonishment of & 

6* 
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Ordination Exercises ai Biddeford. 

In our number for last February, we inserted !• 
notice of the ordination of the Rev. Thomas Tracy at 
Biddeford, Maine. The written exercises on that oc- 
casion have since been printed at Portland; and we 
take pleasure in enabling our readers, by giving them 
a few extracts, to judge of their merits. 

In the Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Nichols, we found 
the excellence which we expected. He preached from 
Romans xiv. 16. Let not tfien your good be evil spoken 
of. The following are the introductory remarks. 

**The good here intended is liberty of conscience. This liberty 
the apostle claimed for certain disciples, who had been reproached by 
some of their brethren for not agreeing with them in a particular 
view of the Christian system. RecriminaUons had ensued; when 
Paul arrested the contention by commanding both to preserve their 
fellowship, to leave each other to the free exercise of their taith, and 
at the same time to be well persuaded in their own minds. 

*<Thi8 controversy has long since subsided. But others have arisen 
in its place, which have not been less calamitous to the unity of the 
church; nor are they to be distinguished from it, because they may 
not appear unimportant to those, whom they divide; since thia was 
not acknowledged to be immaterial. In the opinion of a portion of 
the disputants the subject was of essential consequence. Paul, it is 
true, l^garded it in a difTerent light. In his view the point at issue 
was not of high importance in itself. But upon this particiilar he was 
silent, till after he had enjoined the duty of diarity and feUowship^aa 
has been stated. This duty he rested not upon the insignificance of 
the dispute, but upon the conscientiousness of the parties, and their 
accountability to Christ alone. His observations were simply these, 
^Hie that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he^ that 
regardtth not the day, to the Jjord he doth not regard it. Why dost 
thou judge thy brothet^? or why do»t thou »et at naught thy brother^ 
for -we mmt all stand before the Judgment seat {of Christ,* He rea- 
sons njion broad and liberal principles, equally forcible in every period 
of the Christian world. The brethren were conscientious, — and 
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Christ wastbeir judge,— therefore, they ihould live in peaee} their 
fnKenuty aboald not be disturbed.'* 

After some remarks on the Talue of the rights of 
conscience, the preacher oboenres, that if they are <<a 
good, which we must neither deny to others, nor fail 
to exercise ourselves, we must exercise them in such a 
manner, as to afford no just occasion for reproach." 
He then says, that while ^^there are some respects, in 
which it would be impossible for the most conscientious 
Christians to avoid suspicion and censure, there are 
others, in which they are able and bound to avoid 
them." These two classes of circumstances form the 
divisions of his discourse, under which he presents us 
with some illustrations and rules applicable to each. 
The following are very just observations, on the unde* 
served and unmeaning censure to which liberal Chris- 
tians are exposed, on account ot the value which they 
place on the offices of reason. 

"Do 70U say, that reyelation addresses you as rational beings; that 
religion is a reasonable service; that Christ appealed to the under- 
standings of his hearers, declaring, that, if they were blind, they 
should have no sin? Do you say the first step in religion, the dis- 
covery of a Ciod, must be made by an intelligent consideration of his 
works; that the second also, ascertaining the sacred origin of the 
volume, we denominate the Bible, requires not only intelligence and 
reasonwg, but learning also; and as to the third step, the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures, do you add that without the constant exercise 
of judgment we ^ould fill them with contradictions and absurdities? 
Sound as the doctrine is, that we must use our reason in religion, it 
is almost unavoidable, that some should regard it with suspicion; and 
some of that class, too, who have no disposition to be censorious. 
They will be liable to fear, or will be subject to be told, that you 
mean by reason, something paramount to revelation; that you intend 
to set up the suggestions ot your minds against the authority of 
Christ. When so far from failing in reverence to his word, your only 
object is to discover its import, which is to be done, as you conceive, 
by explaining it as other books are required to be explained; clearing 
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up the darker passages by those which are plain; and gathering the 
sentiments of the author, not so muoh from single sentences, as from 
the general tenor of the whole Yolome." 

We extract the following judicious remarks on the 
subject of religious reformations, or reyivaU, from the 
Rev. Mr. Webster's Charge. 

(*Be careful to poiitt out to your people the true effects which 
usually distinguish religious BSFORXATioirs. They are not excited 
by the passions and affections, so as to rise and fall, as these are 
wrought upon. Reformations are guided by the understanding, and 
advance as that is enlightened. If they are more slow in their in- 
crease, they are more likely to be lasting. If they do not make those 
rapid additions to the number of communicants, which are often the 
occasion of multiplying church meetings, and frequentiy end in admo- 
nitions, suspensions, and excommunications, those members which 
they do add from time to time are both a comfort and an honour to 
the church. They do not render the subjects of them proud, con- 
ceited, and censorious — ^ready to say, *stand by thyself, come not 
near me, I am holier than thou;* but make .people humble and mo- 
dest, esteeming others better than themselves. Finally, they are not 
so much like such revivals as take (ilace in sickness, just hefore death; 
as they gradually improve our spiritual health, until they terminate 
in a holy, virtuous life and conversation.*' 

The Right Hand of Fellowship, by the Rev. Mr. 
Tilton,* is an animated performance. We quote from 
it a representation of the spirit of enlightened chris- 
tianitj. 

<< Wonderful in its nature, powerful and es^nsive in its influence 
and operation, is the spirit of enlightened Christianity. Like the pa- 
rental affections, it suffers no diminution in the multiplicity of suit- 
4d>le objects. It smiles at the impotence of sectarian (iettersi seoms 
the distinction of party, — proselyting ambition; spurns the mask of 
hypocri^; and looks down the influence and folly of superstition. It 
4Mknowledges no local limits; but, in eveiy place, and whatever 

* This name was erroneously printed FeUon in our February num- 
'ber. The paper from which we copied the account of the ordinatioDf 
Jed 08 into the mistake. 
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oaoatry, io iU own majestic independeoee, ukJ heavettlj viMkm, 
leekt to associate, io eotife and fnendlj fellowship, with aU, who 
besr the impress of the Savioar. The light of its own countenance 
reflects a radiance on others. Eten as iron sharpenetli iron, so does 
the face of a man, with a christian spirit, enlighten the countenance 
of his friend. True christian love is not an •▼aoesoeiit principle. It 
oonsames not in the intrnseness of its own heat; the floods cannot 
quench it; time cannot dissolve it; death oiil^ hastens its consumma- 
tion in the heavens.*' 

If the dominion of relig;iou8 ch&rity is not strength- 
ened bj the inculcation of sentiments like these, we 
shall be^n to doubt whether she was ever intended for 
an inhabitant of this quarrelsome world. But the very 
expression of these sentiments b the best encourage- 
ment to the contrary. We hear them uttered every 
day with a still louder voice, and from an increasing 
multitude of the faithful; and we are therefore sure 
that their power is increasing, and that ignorance and 
fanaticism will gradually recede from before them. 



Anecdotes of the late Rev. Elhanan Winchester. 

This gentleman was justly esteemed as a highly 
estimable person, and his popularity as a preacher is 
well known to many in this country. He was a Uni- 
versalist by profession, and was well able to illustrate 
and defend his views of religion. He was a believer 
in the punishment of the wicked after the resurrection, 
but he held that this punishment will not be eternal, 
the great object for which it will be inflicted by our 
wise and merciful Father in heaven being the benefit 
of the sufferer; consequently, that, as regarded each 
individual, his sufferings will be at an end when his 
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bad habits are corrected and his evil passions subdued; 
in other words, when, ^^being made free from sin, he 
shall become a servant of righteousness." Mr. Win- 
chester's sentiments on other to[HCS, particularly re- 
specting the person and death of Christ, were, it it 
believed, what are usually called orthodox; but hift 
spirit was truly liberal. As specimens of his liber- 
ality, allow me to relate two facts of which I was a 
witness. 

In the months of February, March, and April, 1796, 
the late Dr. Priestley delii^ered a course of Lectures in 
the Universal ists' Church of Philadelphia, of which 
church Mr. Winchester was at that time the minister. 
Dr. Priestley preached on Sunday mornings, when Mr« 
Winchester always attended. After the lectures on 
the Evidences of Divine Revelation had been conclu- 
ded, Dr. Priestley delivered a discourse in vindication 
of Unitarianism, and the same morning administered 
the Lord's Supper, of which Mr. Winchester partook^ 
thus publicly showing that, in his opinion, there was 
no reason why Unitarians and Trinitarians should not 
unite in celebrating the death of Christ; the greatness 
of whose love they all acknowledge, and whom they 
equally own as their Lord. 

But Mr« Winchester avowed his Catholicism, as well 
by his language in the pulpit, as by his conduct 
when simply appearing as a private Christian among a 
numerous assembly of worshippers. 

One Sunday afternoon, in the course of his sermon, 
he related the following incident, which will now be 
detailed, as much as possible, in his peculiar manner. 
^<I was once asked," said he, <^whether I thought it 
possible that a Socinian could be saved. Knowing 
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that the person who pot such a question was weak and 
narrow minded, instead of g;iving an immediate and 
direct answer, I said to him, mj friend, before 1 make 
anj reply I must know what jou mean by a 8ocinian. 
As he appeared to hesitate, I proceeded thus. Do 
Socinians believe that Jesus is the Messiah? he an- 
swered, O yes, they believe this, but they deny that he 
is God, equal with the Father. I further asked, do 
they believe that God raised him from the dead? he 
promptly rejoined, they believe and lay great stress on 
his resurrection, and often dwell on it; but they do not 
believe in the great doctrine of his atonement To 
this I answered, recurring to the question he had put 
to me, ^^whether I thought it possible that a Socinian 
could be saved?" it is of little consequence what my 
opinion is on this subject, but I can give you the opin- 
ion of the Apostle Paul respecting persons who ac- 
knowledge that Jesus is the Christ, and who believe 
that God raised him from the dead. <<If thou shall 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shall be- 
lieve in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved." Rom. x. 9. Now, as you 
have admitted that Socinians believe both these truths, 
it necessarily follows, agreeably to the decision of 
Paul, that, provided their conduct correspond with 
their profession, they shall ^<be saved." 

It is of importance to bear in mind, in order fully 
to estimate the liberal spirit of Mr. Winchester, that 
he was himself a believer in the deity and atonement 
of Christ; but he did not venture to limit the mercy 
of God to those who were like-minded, nor to utter 
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anathemas against any sincere professors of christiaB- 
itj9 however widely they differed from himself on 
points of faith. J. T. 
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Wb have received the two first numbers of ^^The 
Christian Examiner and Theological Review." It 
may be considered as commencing a new series of the 
^^Christian Disciple and Theological Review," being 
conducted by the same gentlemen, and on the same 
principles. The form and appearance of the book, 
however, are much changed for the better. The type 
is larger and more clear, the page is handsomer, and 
the paper is whiter and better. The articles in these 
numbers are remarkably excellent. Nothing could be 
better than the review, in the first number, of Dr. Bee- 
cher's sermon, entitled. The Faith once delivered to 
the ^airi/».— -This work, which we strongly recommend 
to all practical Christians, and inquirers into the true 
meaning of Grod's word, is published in Boston by 
Oliver Everett, and is principally supported by the 
contributions of the clergymen of that city. The act* 
ing editors we understand, is the Rev. John G. Palfrey. 



Ebbata. On p«ge 240 of lart volume, line Sth, for Rer. Mr. 
Felton^ read Key. Mr. Tilton, In the pieee of poetiy, wme volumt, 
page 856, line 7Ui, for ^e»t, read guest; line IStb, for Hgfa^ fgtA 
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Beligiaus Di$sip$tt(m. 

M HERE are many people who are never easy unleM 
tbey are attending some religibus assembly; hearing a 
sermon, a lecture, or a prayer; going about to all 
kinds of missionary meetings, and all sorts of clerical 
conventiop^ receiving exhortations, and perhapa 
making tl]^; listening to the recital of experiences^ 
an4 then in tori). reciting their own; crowding round a 
show of Cherokee children, or conversing with a con- 
vert from New Zealand; never easy, in fact, unless 
while they are trespassing on their real duties, by the 
fruitless performance of imaginary ones. They must 
have the bell of the meeting-house rung every other 
day, and the doors of the school house opened every 
other night; but their own house may take care of it- 
self. The Choctaw youth must be attended to, it 
would be a sin to neglect them; but in the mean time 
their own offspring are ruaning wild, and making ra- 
pid advances toward a state of barbarism, or, which is 
still worse, by being obliged to go through the same 
round of, to them, insufferably tedious ceremonies, are 
7 
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imbibing a fatal distaste for religion itself, ivhich thej 
will perhaps never get over as long as they live- 

I am quite ready to allow that a large portion of such 
people are sincere in these practices, and that they go 
to meeting every day in the week with the best and 
most serious motives in the world. Without, at pre- 
sent, saying any thing of the erroneous views of this 
portion, I intend to take some notice of another, equal- 
ly as large, whose conduct is not so purely actuated, 
and to enumerate some of the worldly and selfish mo- 
tives, which, I have every reason to believe, enter into, 
and alloy, their perpetual attention to religious forms 
and exercises. Ini doing this, I shall not merely pro- 
pose, unless I greatly deceive myself, a captious and 
groundless theory, but shall draw my inferences itd 
statements from what I have myself remarked of the 
characters of those persons, who are wonderfully busy 
and punctual in every spiritual observance, command- 
ed and not commanded, especially the latter, without 
being at all more virtuous or pious, so far as I could 
see, than their neighbours. 

I am pretty confident then, that motives of vanity 
have considerable influence over this class of devotees. 
It is not enough that they are seen in the house of wor* 
ship one day in seven. Every body else is seen there 
too, and they are not noticed in the crowd. This gives 
them no distinction — they have nothing to do— people 
are on that day assembled together to worship God, 
and not to talk about themselves; and there is no op- 
portunity to exercise any particular gifts, or show off 
any remarkable graces Neither can they, on the Sun- 
day, expect to obtain any special attention from the 
clergyman 9 nor hold any discussions with the elders. 
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or deacons, or heads of the |)arish, but are compelled 
to go home in the returning throng of men, women, 
and children, and pass their thresholds in quietness, 
and sit down to their Bibles in silence, and, if possi- 
ble, with hum ilitj. This will not do at all; there is 
no relish, no savour, in it; nothing to lift up the hearts 
of little men, or satisfy the greedj self consequence of 
bustling and insignificant women. But at a conference 
meeting, a prayer meeting, or an inquiry meeting, 
held by a select number, at an unusual season, or in 
an unusual place, the scene is reversed, and they can 
make themselves of some importance. The spell of 
silence is taken off, and they can display their accjuire- 
ments and their acuteness, and can handle the most 
koGtty points of divinity without the least symptom of 
fear or modesty, and can measure their spiritual growth 
with much apparent meekness, and confess (he vilcness 
of their nature, and the enormity of their sins, with 
much real pride, and while they are calling themselves 
wormsj mean all the time that they are the chosen of 
God's creatures. "In the multitude of dreams, and 
many wotts," says the wise man, "there are also di- 
vers vanities." It is no small thing fur those, who 
could never have hoped for distinction in any other 
way, to be accounted in their neighbourhood cunning 
expounders of Scripture, or astonishingly gifted in 
prayer, or fearful wrestlers with Satan. And even if 
they do not happen to possess any great flow of words, 
or store of superficial knowledge, they can at least be 
gratified by the personal attentions of the minister, and 
gain considerable credit for unusual piety, and re- 
markable absorption in heavenly things. Now in the 
common concerns of life vanity is bad enough, but 
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what shall we saj of those who introduce it into their 
religion, and before the presence of God? And are 
there not manj such? 

Another motive with a number of these constant fre- 
quenters of religious meetings, is a love of excitement, 
change, novelty, and gossiping. That same restless- 
ness of temperament, which is the root of all dissipa- 
tion, is also the origin of its religious variety; for what 
is the spirit and essence of dissipation of any kind, but 
a perpetual desire of finding that pleasure abroad, 
which cannot be found, or which cannot be felt, at 
home? And where is the mighty difference between 
the dissipation of the church, or the conventicle, and 
the dissipation of the ball room, the theatre, or the 
tea table? I confess that I see very little. Man^ of 
those who now run after every preacher, and are pro- 
fuse of their presence at every prayer meeting, are the 
very people, who, engaged by objects of another class, 
would be seen at every dance, raree show, and assem- 
bly, the foremost of the forward, and the giddiest of 
the giddy; or else, perhaps, wasting the precious time 
of their more sober and domestic acquaintance, in end- 
less details and disquisitions of fashion, dress, amuse- 
ments, parties, faces, furniture, politics, and scandal. 
For my own part I prefer the latter kind of dissipation 
to the former. I would much rather hear flippancy 
discussing frippery, than quoting scripture. 1 would 
listen with infinitely more complacency and patience 
to a knot of triflers criticising the gesture and pronun- 
ciation of a play actor, than to a knot of more solemn 
triflers engaged with the tones and text of a preacher. 
1 think ignorance appears to greater advantage in set- 
tling a point of etiquette, than in enforcing a point of 
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Calvinism; and .that vanitj is more appropriately em- 
ployed in arranging a party to a watering place, than 
in appointing a mission to the Indies. But folly would 
hardly be folly, if it always kept within its own proper 
department; and therefore, among the rest of its ex- 
cursions, it has intruded into the domains of religion; 
and there it walks about with a demure gait and a 
lengthened face, — which are circumstances, by the 
bye, that prove it to be a stranger — but still with the 
same heart, and the same disposition, and the same 
spirit, with which it danced among the vanities in the 
haunts of worldly pleasure, and joined its voice to the 
wild chorus of merriment and riot 

A* third motive is the idea which many entertain, 
that there is a positive merit in attending religious 
meetings, apart from the instruction which they may 
afford. They imagine that this scrupulous and inces- 
sant attendance will atone for other negligences, and 
fill up some ugly blanks in their moral deportment; 
and that therefore it is a prudent thing for them to 
compound for duties with ceremonies, and divert the 
scrutiny of conscience and of Heaven from the sub- 
stance to the shadow of piety. And they sit hour after 
hour, and join in the various exercises of devotion, in 
the hope of divesting themselves of a burthen of anxiety 
which in spite of themselves lies heavily on their minds, 
and ot compromising a question between holiness and 
the forms of holiness, which in truth, admits of no 
compromise. They cherish a deception, and a self- 
deception; and they will not be undeceived, because 
their prejudices oppose all rational views of the real 
objects of worship, and because their hopes urge them 
7* 
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to pursue a routine of observances , which so cheaply 
satisfies their fears. 

Some people are always going to church, lecture, 
and conference, because they have nothing else to do-« 
that is to say, because there is nothing else that thej 
taill do — for if we were disposed to do all our duty, we 
should never lack employment* They feel their time 
lying like a weight upon them, and they go and throw 
it ofi' in a meeting house, because they can get rid of 
it there, not only without reproach, but with some cre- 
dit. They roam from a prayer-meeting to an inquiry 
meeting, and from one pulpit to another, to wear away 
the hours, and bring about sleeping-time. They are 
spiritual idlers, who, to be sure, may as well be at 
church as lolling at home or sauntering in the streets, 
but who are by no means to be particularly commended 
for making religion a pretence for their laziness. 

Such are some of the motives which give rise to out- 
side devotion. No person of observation will deny 
their existence and influence; and no person of good 
sense will claim for them any desert. But I have al- 
lowed that others are actuated by purer motives. I 
am sure that very many of those who so assiduously , 
wait on the various assemblies and exercises connected 
with religion, do so from the persuasion that they are 
engaged in a high and actual duty, and are performing 
what is well pleasing in the sight of God. However 
much I may respect the feelings of such persons— -and 
I do most sincerely respect them — I cannot but lament 
their erroneous views, and 1 cannot give up my con- 
viction that their conduct proceeds from mistaken im- 
pressions. 
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Thej entertain the idea, as it 8<%ems to me, that tiiey 
cannot be properly religious, nor perform the proper 
acts of religion, except when thej are attending on its 
stated ministrations. They are not aware that religion 
loves the fire-side as well as the altar, and leads us to 
the latter, principally that we may be taught to esti- 
mate the joys and discharge the duties of the former. 
They divorce religion from morality, and devotion from 
holiness, without considering that they are only beau- 
tiful in union. They see not that by giving too much 
time to the means of grace, they may neglect their end, 
and sin against God in the house of God. The eye of 
Heaven rests as complacently on the family circle, as 
on the congregation of worshippers; and the congrega- 
tion have worshipped in vain, if they do not return bet- 
ter fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, than they went; and 
worse than in vain, if while joining in prayer, or lis- 
tening to an exhortation, their domestic arrangements 
have been disturbed, and the beings who depended on 
their care have suffered for the want of it. The duties 
which are nearest to us, are those which are to be first 
discharged; the persons who are immediately connect- 
ed with us have the earliest and the strongest claims 
on our attention, for if we do not attend to them, who 
will? and why did God place them under our protec* 
tion, or give them a right to our service, if he did not 
mean that we should protect and serve them? There 
is one day in seven set apart for public worship. Is it 
not enough? Who shall ask Him who appointed the 
Sabbath, why he did not ordain its more frequent re- 
currence? It is enough. It is enough for public in- 
struction and social devotion. Let family or private 
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prajer^ and the reading of the Bible, that fountain of 
religious knowledge, complete our religious discipline. 
If two sermons on the Sunday, together with our own 
devotions and meditations, and the use of the Scrip- 
tures, are not enough to regulate our conduct for the 
rest of the week, either the sermons are very miserable, 
or our memories are very short, or our understandings 
are very shallow, or our hearts are very cold. 

/ alwnys suspect the religion^ which leads people too 
often from home. There must necessarily be in it a 
deficiency of reason or of feeling, or a superabundance 
of pretence and form. I mean not to disparage the in- 
stitutions of public and social religion. I delight to 
see a village pointed out by its church spire I delight 
to hear the voice of praise filling the house of God. .1 
delight to behold those who enjoy the blessings of 
Christianity, endeavouring to diffuse them by every 
suitable means in every possible place. But 1 hate to 
see a man leaving his business or trade, to be instruct- 
ed in the doctrine of total depravity, or to talk solemn 
fustian himself; and I hate to see a woman take all 
her religion to church or conventicle, and let her own 
house burn up, if it will, with every thing in it, while 
she is dissolving in tears at some shocking story about 
the Hindoo widows who burn themselves. — Oh! why 
will we not make religion the unreserved and smiling 
companion of our hearts and our homes and our duties, 
instead of forcing her to be the object of formal and 
mysterious and lifeless ceremony. 
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Our Ignorance of what is Best for us. 

Complaints of human ignorance have been common 
in all ages. The poets of antiquity, who were the 
historians and moralists of the people, often feelingly 
uttered them. They are found in all writers, who have 
left us reflections on life. ^^Who knoweth," asks 
Solomon, in beautiful and impressive language, <^what 
is good for a man all the days of his vain life, which he 
spendeth as a shadow?" We are, in fact, surrounded 
with darkness. We are ignorant not merely of that 
which is remote, and in no way concerns us, but of 
much which is near and about us, much with which, it 
would seem, we ought to be familiar — ignorant of our- 
selves, and of what is best for us. What is more, this 
ignorance admits of no remedy on this side the grave. 
We must bear it with us to the tomb. 

Such may be pronounced, at first view, a melancholy 
picture of human nature. It may appear most of all 
things unfortunate for us to be ignorant of what ts good 
for us all the days of this vain life, which we pass as 
a shadow. What greater calamity, it may be asked, 
than not to know what contributes to our happiness, 
and what may occasion our misery? Yet nothing is 
more true, than that what men desire as a good is often 
found to be an evil, and what they fly from as an evil 
becomes productive of good. Their wishes are traitors 
to their happiness. No greater misfortune could hap- 
pen to them, than that the expectations they indulge 
should be answered, and the cup they would reject as 
distasteful should be removed. 
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No man knows what is good for him — what incidents 
or events may finally minister to his happiness. We 
cannot doubt but that it is a wise appointment of hea- 
ven, that it should be so, whatever of gloom such a 
view of life may appear to carry with it 

The foundation of our ignorance of what is, on the 
whole, best for us, is laid in the imperfection of human 
nature, in those weak and limited capacities, which are 
given for our guidance. We have some knowledge of 
surrounding objects, which fall under the observation 
of our senses; we receive additional information from 
our fellow men and from history. We are not wholly 
ignorant of the present and the past. Yet our know- 
ledge even of these is necessarily very imperfect, and 
in numerous instances combine with doubt, uncertain- 
ty, and error. The future is wholly unknown. We 
cannot look into it far enough to discover the least of 
the incidents, which may occur to us in life. We 
form our conjectures; but these conjectures appear 
idle, when we call to mind the occasions on which no- 
thing of what was expected happens, and what was 
wholly unlooked for takes place. 

But it is not so much an ignorance of events as of 
their consequences, of incidents as of the effects which 
may follow them, that constitutes our ignorance of our 
own good. We cannot look forward to the end of life, 
to ascertain what influence the particular situations in 
which we are at any time placed, may finally have on 
our happiness. We cannot tell in what way the atti- 
tude into which our affairs are thrown, may affect our 
fortune and enjoyment during the several steps of our 
pilgrimage on earth, and our prospects beyond it. A 
bad posture of things may be soon followed by a better, 
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or it may call forth virtues in as, which will more than 
compensate for the evils that attend our lot. 

Our happiness depends less on the incidents which 
may happen to us, than upon the temper and feelings 
which we constantly carry with us. A perfect indiffer- 
ence to what is taking place around us, is stoicism, 
neither to be expected nor wished for. Still it is true, 
that every wise and every virtuous man has a happi- 
ness in some measure independent of any thing without 
himself — a happiness arising from disposition, from a 
proper state of the feelings, affections, views, tastes, 
and habits. 

The incidents, that occur to us, derive their impor- 
tance chiefly from the effect they may have on the un- 
derstanding, temper, and life. That situation is on 
the whole best for us, which, all circumstances taken 
into view, is adapted to make us the best men— to 
cause us always to think and feel as we ought, to lead 
lives of the greatest usefulness— adapted to call forth 
and strengthen the greatest number of the best quali- 
ties — ^in a word, that which tends most to refine and 
elevate our weak and imperfect natures. We are too 
ignorant of ourselves to determine what condition will 
most effectually answer this end. We are incapable 
of judging well of the force of temptation and strength 
of motives and excitements. Had we the power of 
choosing, we might place ourselves in scenes, which 
might be fatal to our virtue and peace. 

We would have ease, fortune, preferment, the friend- 
ship of the world. But are we certain that we may 
not be better ' without them? Are we sure that they 
might not corrupt us? Do we know that we should 
withstand the temptations they bring with them? Is 
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there no danger that our virtue might be too infirn tt 
resist their power? Might not our passions be in- 
flamed? our circumspection and reserve be lost? Is 
H not possible that we might become elated and care- 
less, indolent, forgetful of God, immoderately attach- 
ed to the world, negligent of our temper and livetf 
Are we certain that we do not need the restraints 
which more limited means, the necessity of industry, 
and our want of the patronage and kindness of those 
by whom we are surrounded place upon us? May not 
these restraints assist our moral principles, and contri* 
bute to the support and security of our virtue? Maj 
they not be necessary to preserve us from an offensive 
pride, to impose some check upon our passions, to keep 
us within bounds of moderation? He who imagines 
that he stands fast, that he can never be shaken or se» 
duced by the temptations and facilities of indulgence, 
which wealth, prosperity, and power present— that he 
has firmness and principle, which will prompt and 
enable him to have the same regard to temper and 
habits, whether his situation have a strong tendency to 
render him negligent or the opposite, knows little of 
the weakness and treachery of the human heart* 
Prosperity has occasioned the destruction of thousands* 
\^ hat they have viewed as tlieir greatest happiness hat 
proved the bane of enjoyment. What they have re- 
garded as the highest good fortune has been in realitj 
the heaviest calamity, which could have overtaken 
them. They have had success or enjoyed greatness; 
they have listened to flattery and received the caresses 
of the world, and thought themselves for a time happy; 
but that iu which they most delighted^ has occasioned 
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lation of mind, diseased or gross tastes, intern- 
iodulgence, and final grief and melancholy, 
would shun adversity; we would be free from 
ip, from the necessity of labour and care, from 
ss, disappointment, and sorrow. But can we 
»rward far enough to be certain that they may 
attended with the happiest consequences? Are 
'e that they may not be necessary to a healthy 
»f moral feeling? Do we not want them to chas- 
r pride, to cure our thoughtlessness; to disen- 
as from the world, to teach us where to seek our 
Less, to make us perceive the full value of the 
lie consolations and hopes of virtue, and the real 
' and emptiness of worldly pleasures and pursuits? 
lot the employments, to which our situation calls 
d the dispositions and train of thought it is fitted 
)duce, contribute to render us more wise and 
us, more truly friends to ourselves, and greater 
icters to others, than we should be without them? 
lot our temper be mended, our desires rectified, 
oral tastes formed, so that the evils of our con- 
may be, on the whole, outweighed by the good 
ced by them? 

^fortune often instructs us more effectually than 
ling else. Affliction and adversity are the soil of 
:• They bring down our pride to the dust; they 
the heart tender; they cause us to remember our 
iity and weakness, and to apply our thoughts to 
m. They almost necessarily have the effect of 
ng off our vices, and adding to the number and 
ess of our virtues. They are stern monitors, but 
Lemer than are needed to detei! «r recall us from 
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A situation attended with hardship, solicitude, and 
a weight of responsibility, bj leading us to make extra- 
ordinary exertions, may be the occasion of producing 
in us extraordinary merit. Weak minds may despond 
and sink, but the more firm and better attempered will 
rise. New capacities will be developed, and the pros- 
pect gradually brighten. A recollection of the obsta- 
cles which have been removed, of the difficulties which 
have been surmounted, and important effects produced, 
will be afterwards a source of the sweetest reflections. 

We need some evils, or the fear of them, as an anti- 
dote to our moral infirmities and weakness. We are 
so averse to looking into ourselves, so apt to become 
occupied exclusively by objects without and around us, 
so fond of ease and indulgence, that were it not for the 
healing power of adversity and strong stimulus of ne- 
cessity, we might often live all our days in carelessness 
of what ought to awaken in us the greatest solicitude* 
We might fail of excellence because not driven to make 
exertions for it. Human nature is not so perfect, that 
we have need only of gentle motives and refined sug- 
gestions of the understanding. These are not always 
sufficient to overcome sluggishness and throw off vice* 
After all, the hardships, privations, and evils of life 
perform an important office by the power they have 
over the mind. They compel us to summon up all our 
energies — they force us from beds of lethargy and ease— 
they lessen the facilities of vicious indulgence-^they 
throw us upon our own resources — they often perform 
what nothing else can. Multitudes live to be con- 
vinced, that what appeared at the moment calamitous, 
hard, or distasteful, was, in fact, the occasion of pro- 
curing them the most solid and lasting enjoyment. 
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They have cause to the last to reflect, that it was goml 
for them that they were afflicted. 

With regard to our knowledge of what is best for us, 
we all in many respects resemble children. We do 
not perceive at once the full benefit of the checks and 
excitements which are furnished by the situation in 
which wc find ourselves placed, because we cannot 
look forward to their effects, and are ignorant of the 
consequences, which would have followed had they 
never been felt. Time and observation do something 
to instruct us; the sick and dying bed more. The 
near approach of dissolution leads us to regard the 
wealth, the honours, titles, and pageantry of the world, 
as they deserve. When about to leave the earth and 
enter on an unknown scene, what are the occurrences 
upon which we shall look back with most satisfaction? 
Is it those, which have contributed to aggrandizement 
and ease? those which have procured us the flattery 
and homage of the unthinking and dissolute? those 
which have diverted our thoughts from ourselves? 
elated us with pride? filled our cups with mirtli? Is it 
those, which have ministered to luxury, to ostentation, 
and vain display? — Or is it those which have bowed 
down our stubborn hearts? silenced the tongue of flat- 
tery? called home our thoughts? brought a remedy to 
carelessness? those which have caused us to reflect on 
our condition, contributed to make us keep the future 
in view, and live always prepared for death? Possibly 
the evils, which appeared at the time most difficult to 
be borne, may be then looked back upon as the great- 
est good it has fallen to our lot to receive. What we 
r^arded as the darkest passages of our life may 
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appear the 'brightest spots of which any memorj k 
preserved. 

If after having entered the eternal world, we may be 
supposed capable of turning to view the scene of onr 
present labours, sufferings, and trials^^ we may perceive 
still more clearly, that what we now deaire would 
often have occasioned our misery; and what we would 
shun is frequently the best that could haji^n to us. 
It may then appear to have been ordained in mercy, 
that our wishes should have been sometimes disappoint- 
ed, that our purposes should have failed, that we 
should have been made to taste of sorrow when we 
would have preferred mirth. The chastisements which 
seemed severe, will be discovered to have been the 
corrections of a Father's hand. It will be seen that the 
disappointments of life were employed to teach us, that 
nothing human is firm, and induce us to lay hold of a 
stronger support and more sure hope; that the earth 
was not made a garden of sweets, because it was not 
intended that we should find our heaven here; that the 
nettle was planted with the rose to abate our delights, 
and leave us something to wish for hereafter. 

Our ignorance of what is best for us should tend to 
produce in us an equal mind, neither elated by pros- 
perity nor depressed by adversity. None will be trans* 
ported by success but such as place a disproportionate 
value on the goods of the world, and no one will es- 
teem these goods highly who remember that they are 
not merely vain, but may be hurtful; that he may pos- 
sibly be better without than with them. Disappoint- 
ment, worldly losses, and obloquy, cannot weigh much 
upon the spirits of those, who are impressed with a 
sentiment of the uncertain nature and dangerous in- 
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iaence of uniotemipted prosperity, of riches, of popu* 
lar favour and applause. A person, who is thus im« 
pressed will be patient under the hardships and evils 
of life. His happiness will not be poisoned bj inci- 
dents which affect only his estates, honours, pleasures* 
He will not think, when called to resign a greater part 
of the '^objects of human pride and ambition;" to give 
up titles, decorations, and power, so much doted on 
by the multitude; to relinquish wealth, that ^^general 
idoly which has a temple in aknost every house, an al- 
tar in every heart;" to sacrifice temporary convenien- 
ces and selfish gratifications so much valued and sought; 
that he parts with any thing, which is properly his 
own— ^at his real dignity and worth are lessened — 
that he has much cause for lamentation, or any for 
effeminate complaint. He is robbed only of what is 
foreign to him; he has dropped what is often but an 
incumbrance and impediment of virtue; his absolute 
merit, in fact, only becomes more conspicuous. 

We know not what scenes and incidents may minis-* 
ter most to our happiness. Let us then preserve our 
integrity, and aet uprightly, and feel no solicitude about 
the cons^uences. Let our ignorance of the good or 
evil of our lot teach us te^ place our affections on that 
which if capable of affording solid and lasting content- 
ment—on goods, which do not perish in using, which 
time cannot corrupt, nor accident destroy, which bring 
with them no temptations or dangers, which are enjoy* 
-ed without apprehension of satiety or disgust. That 
virtue ii^ an essential, positive, and lasting good., and 
vice an essential and bitter ev?l, there can be no doubt. 
The former can never, under any circumstances, be- 
«ene a real evU^ nor the latter a real good* Virtue 
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deserves to be made an object of constant pursuit for 
Itself and for the happy consequences which insepara- 
bly attend it, and vice shunned for its turpitude and 
the inevitable misery into which it plunges us. Let us 
keep in view this certainty and be wise. Let us use 
the world without abusing it, remembering that the 
earth is not the place of our rest, but a land through 
which we are travelling to fit ourselves for a post and 
employment, which will be hereafter assigned us, and 
which will be of greater or less dignity and happiness 
according to the fidelity we have shown, and skill we 
have acquired during our passage through life. A. L 



The Worm. 

From the Missourian. 

— "OuUenoms all the worms of Nile." 

Shakapeare. 

Who has not heard of the Rattle-snake or Copper- 
head! An unexpected sight of either of these reptiles 
will make even the lords of creation recoil; but there 
is a species of worm found in various parts of this state, 
whioh conveys a poison of a nature so deadly, that com- 
pared>with it, even the venom of the rattle-snake is 
harmless. 

To guard our readers against this foe of humankind, 
is the object of this communication. 

This worm varies much in size. It is frequently an 
inch through, but as it is rarely seen, except when 
coiled, its length can hardly be conjectured. It is of 
a dull lead colour, and generally lives near a spring or 
small stream of water^ and bites the unfortunate peo- 
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pie who are in the habit of uoing there to drink. The 
brute creation it never molests. Tliev avoid it with 
the same instinct that teaches the animals of Peru to 
shun the deadly Coy a. 

Several of these reptiles have long infested our set- 
tlements, to the misery and destruction of many of our 
fellow citizens. — I have, therefore, had irequent op- 
portunities of being the melancholy spectator of the 
effects produced by the subtle poison which this worm 
infuses. 

The symptoms of its bite are terrible. — ^The eyes of 
the patient become red and fiery, his tongue swells to 
an immoderate size and obstructs his utterance « and 
delirium of the most horrid character quickly follows* 
Sometimes in his madness, he attempts the destruc- 
tion of hia nearest friends. If the sufferer has a fami- 
ly, his weeping wife and helpless infants are not un- 
frequently the objects of his frantic fury — in a word, 
he exhibits to the life all the detestable passions that 
rankle in the bosom of a savage, and such is the spell 
in which his senses are locked, that no sooner has the 
UDhappy patient recovered from the paroxysm of in- 
sanity, occasioned by the bite, than he seeks out the 
destroyer for the sole purpose of being bitten again* 

I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as 
snow, his steps slow and trembling, beg in vain of hia 
only son to quit the lurking place of the worm. My 
heart bled when he turned away, for I knew the fond 
hope that his son would be the^^staft'of his declining 
years," had supported him through many a sorrow. 

Youths of Missouri, would you know the name of 
this reptile? It is called the Wwm of the Still. 
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Mdress to the Stars, 

From the London Sew Monthly Magazine* 

Y« are fair— ye arc fair — and yoar pensive rays, 

Steal down like the light of parted days; 

But have sin and sorrow ne'er wandered o'er 

The green abodes of each sunny shore? 

Hath no frost been there, and no withering blast, 

Cold— cold o'er the flower and the forest past? 

Does the playful leaf never fall nor fade, 

The rose ne'er droop in the silent shade? 

Say, comes there no cloud on your morning beam, 

On your night of beauty no troubled dream? 

Have ye no tear the eye to annoy, 

Vo grief to shadow its light of joy? 

No bleeding breasts that are doomed to part, 

No blighted bower, and no broken heart? 

Hath death ne'er saddened your scenes of bloom. 

Your suns ne'er shone on the silent tomb? 

Did their sportive radiance never fall 

On the cypress tree or the ruined wall?—- 

Twere vain to guess, for no eye hath seen 

O'er the gulf eternally fixed between. 

We hear not the song of your early hours; 

We hear not the hymn of your evening bowers. 

The strains that gladden each radiant sphere 

Ne'er poured their sweets on a mortal ear, 

Though such I could deem. on the evening's sigh^ 

The air-harp's unearthly melody] 

Farewell! farewell! I go to my rest^ 
For the shades are passing into the west. 
And the beacon pales on its lonely height — 
isles of the blest— good^night! — good-night! 
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Thacher*s Sermons, 

In February last, Wells and Lilly published a volume 
of Sermons by the late Rev, 8. C. Thacher, of Boston, 
with a Memoir of the author, by the Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood. We are ready to declare, without hesita- 
tion, that we think it the best collection q{ family set- 
mons, for its size, with which we are acquainted. The 
discourses are written in a style which is at once ele- 
gant and perspicuous; they present highly interesting 
views of each subject discussed; they do not fatigue 
attention by their length, occupying about twelve 
octavo pages each; and they inculcate a pure and 
sound morality, founded on a rational christian bith. 
Our readers will perceive that the sermons selected 
are on the most important topics, from the list of con- 
tents which we subjoin; and also that attention has 
been paid to their arrangement according to their 
subjects. 

On early piety; on the necessity of a religious prin- 
ciple of action; on the government of the thoughts; 
transient resolution; love to our neighbour; the chris- 
tian law of retaliation; on humility; on honesty; on 
contentment; the originality of the christian system 
an argument for its divinity; saving faith; rules for the 
study of the Scriptures; on the book of Job; on the 
sources of sin in the human constitution; on original 
sin; on the unity of God; on the influence of the fe- 
male character on society; on leaving the old church; 
on the dedication of the new church; — to which ser* 
mons is added a dissertation, on the kind and degree of 
evidence necessary to establish the doctrine of the 
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trinity, and by which we mis;ht expect the doctrine of 
the trinity would be supported in the Scriptures. 

From that portion of the volume which is exclu- 
sively practical, we extract, without taking any pains 
in the selection, the following passages from the ser- 
mon on Humility. 

^'Compare then the proud man with the man of hu- 
mility, and tell me, which is the more dignified being. 
Pride, like humility, supposes an act of comparison. 
But the comparison of the proud man is not between 
himself and the standard of his duty; between what he 
IS and what he ought to be; but between himself and his 
fellow-men. He looks around hiin, forgets his own 
defects and weakness, infirmities and sins, and because 
he finds, or imagines he finds, in some respects, a 
little superiority to his fellow men — at the greatest it 
can be but a little — ^because he, one worm of the dust, 
believes himself to be somewhat more rich, more learn- 
ed, more successful than another, he thinks this to be 
a sufficient ground for swelling with self-complacency, 
and regarding those around him with disdain and con- 
tempt The humble man, on the contrary, is so full 
of the thought of the exceeding breadth of the com- 
mandments of God, and of that supreme excellence to 
which his religion teaches him to aspire; and he so 
constantly recollects the imperfection of his approaches 
to it, that every idea of a vain -glorious comparison of 
himself with his neighbour dies away within him. He 
can only remember that God is every thing, and that 
in his august presence, all distinctions are lost, and 
all human beings reduce4l to the same level. Say 
then, my friends, is it not pride that is so mean, so 
poor-spirited and low; is it not pride that is a mark of 
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a little and narrow and feeble mind; and is not hu- 
militj alone the truly noble, the truly gcuierous and 
sublime quality? 

^^There is this farther proof of the superior elevation 
of the humble man. The man of pride, with all his 
affected contempt of the world, must evidently esti- 
mate it very highly; else whence so much complacen- 
cy at the idea of surpassing others? Whence that 
restless desire of distinction, that passion for theatrical 
display, which inflames his heart and occupies his 
whole attention? Why is it that his strongest motive 
to good actions is their notoriety, and that he considers 
every worthy deed as lost, when it is not publickJy 
displayed? It is only because the world, and the 
world's applause are every thing to him; and that he 
cannot live but on the breath of popular favour. But 
the humble man, with all his real lowliness, has yet 
risen above the world. He looks for that honour which 
Cometh down from on high, and the whispers of world- 
ly praise die away upon his ear. When his thoughts 
return from the contemplation of the infinite excel- 
lence of God and the future glories of virtue, the ob- 
jects of this life appear reduced in their importance; 
in the same way, as the landscape around appears lit- 
tle and low to him, whose eye has been long directed 
to the solemn grandeur and wide magnificence of the 
starry heavens I appeal to you, my friends, to decide 
on the comparative dignity of the characters of the 
proud and the humble man. I call on you to say, 
whether our blessed Master has given to humility too 
high a rank in the scale of excellence." 

From those sermons which have a controversial 
faring, we quote some, remarks on what is usually 
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termed th« Pall^ which we cQOsidier particularly «icel« 
leot. 

<<The Mosaic account of the Fall of our firat parentis 
claims our first and chief attention. We all believe 
that <God created man in his own image; in the iraags 
of God created He him.' The question is, wbetber, 
from any cause » God has been less beneficeoi to ear 
nature than to that of our primitive father; and bow 
creates that in sin, which he originally formed in innor 
cency. 

<4n the first chapter of Genesis » the design of the sab? 
lime historian is evidently to teach to all ages, in opr 
position to every S)'stem of atheism or idolatry, thiftt 
grand truth; that the world was created by one God, 
by one infinite Mind. Those, who besides this, seek 
for a system of philosophy and geology in the l^osaic 
narrative, are at liberty to find it; but it is more, I 
think, than is professed to be given, more than seems 
necessary for revelation to impart, and more, there- 
fore, than the sacred history ought to be made respon- 
sible for. That there is but one Creator of all things, 
is surely an idea magnificent enough to fill our loftiest 
conceptions. 

<Un the same way, I conceive, it is the chief design 
of the account of the Fall, to teach us why it is, that 
toil, and sufl'ering, and death are the lot of man. After 
being told that there is one common Parent of all, 
who, when he had beheld every thing which he had> 
made, saw that it was very good, the question would 
naturally arise in the mind of every one, *Why then 
is not the life of man happier? Why too is it not 
rendered immortal on the earth, or translated without 
death to the skiesr' These questions are answered, 
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and roost wiselj and truly answered, in the account 
which is given us of the Fall of our first parents. We 
there see that the state of man was originallj a state 
of unmingled happiness and exemption from death. 
The fairest possible experiment was made,-— not in- 
deed, to satisfy the omniscient Creator, but to justify 
his ways to our minds. The man was placed in bowers 
of. perfect bliss. The earth, unsolicited, brought forth 
her fiiirest and richest products, asking of him only to 
direct and prune her luxuriant abundance. Every gale 
wafted fragrance to him, every flower shed for him 
^odorous sweets,' every tree bent with balmy and am- 
brosial fruits, inspiring him with health and joy. All 
was peace and universal love; and, if the nature of 
man could have been trusted with perfect happiness 
and immortal life on earth, they were now within his 
reach. But it was soon seen that this was too much 
for a being so limited and imperfect Man, being in 
honour, did not abide. He could not bear unmingled 
ease and prosperity. His desires passed the bounds of 
moderation. He fell from his innocence. He violated 
the divine command. 

^^There, then, it was for ever demonstrated, that 
such a being as man, at his best estate on earth, is not 
capable of enduring unalloyed prosperity. He will 
infallibly abuse it. He needs adversity, Hhe tamer of 
the human breast,' the ^stern and rugged' but faithful 
anrse of virtue. He needs toil and pain and sorrow. 
Nay, all this is not enough to restrain the torrent of 
human passion. He needs death — ^that mysterious 
and terrible corrective of sin. He needs to know that 
Us career on earth is bounded; that his days have their 
9 
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limtt and their nmnber; that the desires of the wicked 
shall all finallj perish. 

<<Thi8 is the lesson which is taught vs bj the fidl of 
our first parents. We here see, why the infinite Be- 
neficence of heaven has ordained oor present slate. 
IVe see why disease and saffering are sent on as; why 
we are condemned to eat of the ground in sorrow; why 
It brings forth thorns and thistles to as; why we are 
doomed to eat bread by the sweat of our face, till we 
return to the earth, and that inevitable sentence re- 
ceives its execution, *Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.' Adam was a perfectly fair repre- 
sentative of our species. He was placed in the most 
fkvourAble circumstances possible. If prosperity cor- 
ruptml him, if he fell, what son of his can think that 
h« Mhould have succeeded better? Let him, who never 
kn^w Min, Ini him, who feels no frailty within his breast, 
dc^mnnd back of his Maker the Paradise that Adam 
lout. 

**You will observe that it is uniformly taken for grant- 
mi In this account, that our primitive sire was exactly 
surh a being as his children now are. He was no more 
than the must perfect specimen possible of a man. He 
wai* a creature of flesh and blood, as we are; of pow- 
ei'Hi rapacities, affections, like our own; and with that 
same Inherent liability to sin, of which we are con- 
scious. Not one word is uttered in the sacred narra- 
tive of his possessing an ^original righteousness,' which 
belongs not to our common nature. This is purely a 
fiction of systematic theology. It is clear that his na- 
ture was open to temptation as ours is; else why did 
he fall? he must like us, have had a law in his ment- 
bers warring against the law of his mind; and he was 
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actually led captive by it Not one word is uttered, ia 
the original sentence on Adam, of any depravation of 
our constitution in consequence of his offence. No 
malediction was poured on the nature of his hapless 
children by our roost merciful and equitable Creator. 
Labour, Bufiering, and death were indeed allotted to 
him, and with him to all his sons. But we find nothing 
more than that. Not one word of that most terrific sen- 
timent, that the frailty of one man is punished by per- 
petually and totally corrupting the souls of all his 
innocent descendants, and while thus born incapable 
of good, dooming them to eternal and remediless woe. 
<<So far from this, the mercy of our Grod beams forth 
in all its brightness, even when he denounces the pen- 
alty of his violated law. Never does he appear more 
truly to be the tender and compassionate Father of our 
race« He inflicts indeed, upon man, the necessity of 
perpetual labour; but labour, though thus the child of 
sin, he means should be the mother of virtue and. of 
happiness. Suffering too is denounced. But it is still 
designed as the minister of good to man. It is meant 
to soften the rigour of his heart, to melt it to penitence, 
and bring him back to God. And even the sentence 
of death, full of terrors, as it must always be, was mi- 
i tigated to the first pair, at the moment it was uttered, 
by the promise, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head. And blessed be tiie God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we now know 
that even then a ransom was providing from its power, 
and that a glorious plan of redemption was formed, 
which was to lead captivity captive, to reconcile the 
wcNrld to God, and unfold life and immortality to all 
ibe fiuthful followers of Jesus. 
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^^In this Tiew of the apostacT of oar first fHunenis— 
which is not essentially affected, whether joo regard 
it as a literal narrative, an oriental all^oiy, or a phi- 
losophical fable— the consequences of the Fall on their 
posterity are represented to be toil, pain, and deatL 
I beg you now to read over the sacred historj, and 
convince yourselves, that not a hint, not a word is to 
hn found, which implies that the nature of man was 
ciirsnd for the sin of Adam, and his heart tainted and 
blackened to the very core. If we were not accos- 
loined to such an idea in infancy, I am persuaded that 
nVAry feeling of our souls would revolt from it, and 
that wn should wonder that every christian does not 
rc^HArd It ns u libel on the infinite benignity of our just 
And mt*rcihil Creator.'' 

Wi^ believe that the above specimens will justify 
our high prniso of Mr. Thacher's Sermons; and we are 
Nuro that the whole of the volume is equal in merit to 
Iho small portion of it which we have placed before our 
rvadi^rs. 



tKn$ Juda$ hcariot present when the Lord^s Supper 

was instituted? 

Ir considered merely as an abstract question, this 
Inquiry may not be deemed of much importance; but, 
when viewed in reference to our Lord, it cannot be re- 
garded with indifference; the interest excited in rela- 
tion to the actual fact is heightened and preserved in 
consequence of the diversity of usages which have been 
adopted by the various sects of christian professors in 
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relation to the admission of persons to the Lord's table. 
On these accounts, an attempt will now be made to an* 
swer the question at the head of this article; and as 
the subject is involved in some degree of obscurity, the 
candour, as well as the attention of your readers, is 
respectfully solicited. 

The institution of the Lord's supper has been re- 
corded by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but neither 6f 
these Evangelists has mentioned the departure of Ju* 
das Iscariot from the supper table; if therefore we had 
no other history of what then took place, the inevitable 
conclusion would be, that Judas Iscariot did partake 
of the Lord^s supper, as well as of the Paschal supper. 
This, however, is not the case; for the Evangelist Joha 
has given a more circumstantial account of what paaa* 
ed at the supper table than either of the other Evange- 
lists had done; it is from him we learn that Judas Is- 
cariot abruptly left the company, but as John has 
neither mentioned the institution of the Lord's supper, 
nor made any reference to its institution, the time of 
the withdrawing of Judas Iscariot can only be ascer- 
tained by a comparison of John's account with the 
narratives of the other Evangelists. Had these ¥nri- 
ters been uniform in relating the order of events at the 
last passover which our Lord celebrated with his apos- 
tleSf no difficulty could have arisen — but this is not so. 
It therefore becomes a question, which of the different- 
ly arranged narratives we are to adopt; and all seriously 
disposed persons will feel it to be their duty to form 
their opinion, with a due respect to the sacred histo- 
rians. 

John has sufficiently intimated the cause of the de- 
parture of Judas Iscariot. Previously to Ua&> ^ut lisst^ 
9* 
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told his disciples that one of them would betray bin. 
Such an intimation was received with astonishmmt 
and concern; and, with the exception of Judas, eackaf 
them was anxious to ascertain that he was not the per- 
son implicated; meanwhile, Peter, whose ardent dis- 
position could ill reconcile him to a state of suspense, 
and whose curiosity to discover who was meaDt, in- 
duced him to request, by a private signal, that John, 
who was nearest to our Lord, would ask the question; 
had ascertained this fact throu^ the medium of that 
apostle*— for thus we read, see John xiiL 25 — ^28. ''He," 
i. e. John, '^then lying on Jesus' breast, saith unto him, 
Lord, who is it? Jesus answered. He it is to whom I 
shall give a sop, when I have dipped it; and when he 
had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon. And after the sop, Satan entered into 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, that thou doest, do 
quickly. Now no man at the table knew for what in- 
tent he spake this unto him." We may therefore con- 
clude, that although Judas could not help perceiving 
the agitation of his companions while they were in a 
state of uncertainty whether one of them might not 
prove treacherous to their master, yet assuming con- 
fidence from the guarded conduct and ambiguous lan- 
guage of Jesus, and ignorant of the disclosure privately 
made to Peter and John— he now ventured to ask, 
^^Master, is it I?" and when our Lord replied, <<Thott 
hast said,'' — that is, it will be so — ^you are the person 
who shall betray me— he could stay no longer, but 
went immediately out. 

In Luke's narrative, it is stated, that Jesus, pre- 
viously to this occurrence, had instituted the ordinance 
of the Lord's suppcir; for, according to that £vange- 
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list, it was after he had taken the cup, that he said, 
<<the hand of him that betrajeth me is with me on the 
table." That evangelist also states that the cup was 
taken by our Lord after supper^ and, according to the 
common translation of John xiii. £, supper was ended; 
it was subsequent to this Jesus washed the feet of his 
disciples, and before he intimated that one of their 
number was insincere and treacherous. On the other 
band, Matthew and Mark place the institution of the 
Lord's supper after the disclosure made of the treach* 
ery of Judas Iscariot; so that Luke, apparently coun- 
tenanced by John, seems to be in opposition to Mat- 
thew and Mark. 

With regard to the expression, ^ ^supper being end* 
ed," this translation is manifestly incorrect, for supper 
was not ended when Judas left the table — the fact that 
Jesus had, immediately previous to this, given Judas a 
sop, proves that they were then eating supper. The 
original word has been translated ^'come,'' by Arch- 
Inshop Newcome and other learned translators—- so that 
if we read, "supper," i. e. the time of supper "being 
€om«," John's narrative will be rendered consistent 
and intelligible. Besides, this will account for our 
Lord's chusing to wash the feet of the disciples; a 
i^remony performed among the Jews before their 
meals— perhaps, the disciples had been contending for 
precedence at the supper table; and, most probably, 
this was the strife to which Luke refers, and which he 
mentions as existing after the institution of the supper, 
and the intimation given of the treachery of Judas. 

As respects Luke's narrative, there is no reason to 
suppose that he intended to be very precise in relating 
the order in which the incidents took plac« y<td^Vv Vv% 
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has recorded; although, as regards the language used 
by our Lord at the institution of the supper, there is a 
•triking similarity between what Paul and he have 
written. This may, probably, be accounted for from 
the fact that, during a considerable time Luke* and 
Paul were associated together; so that he may have 
taken down our Lord's words from Paul, who received 
his information by immediate revelation from his mas- 
ter so far as was necessary for hin. as a preacher of the 
gospel; but it does not appear that this revelation ex- 
tended to circumstantial matters, the knowledge of 
which was by no means essential. 

Again, Luke was not present at the institution of the 
supper, for he was not one of the twelve; neither does 
he lay claim to inspiration; he only professes to have 
had more perfect understanding of what things Jesus 
did and taught than many preceding writers of the life 
or memoirs of our Lord; it is, therefore, no impeach- 
ment of his veracity, to transpose his account of the 
strife among the disciples, so as to make it harmonise 
with John's narrative; especially as it is highly impro- 
bable that any strife for precedency would have exist- 
ed immediately after Jesus had discoursed on the duty 
of mutual condescension, and had 'enforced his instruc- 
tions by his own example in performing towards them 
the menial office of washing their feet; this improba- 
bility will be still more apparent when it is recollected, 
that, according to Luke's account, our Lord instituted 
tlte oidiuance of the supper, and invited them to par- 
take of it, while they were engaged in strife; and that 
he did not even allude to his own condescension and 
their forgetful ness of the lessons so recently given 
^Aem, when he reasoned with tjhem; although he re* 
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peated some of the same expressions which he had used 
when he had washed their feet 

On these accounts, and also because it does not ap* 
pear from the structure of Luke's narrative of what 
passed at our Lord's last passover, that this Evangelist 
intended to confine himself to the order in which the 
several incidents took place; it appears to me that we 
are at liberty to suppose that a more accurate arrange- 
ment as to time and order may be found and adopted. 

If these observations shall be deemed satisfactory, 
there can be no farther difiiculty in determining the 
question whether Judas Iscariot was present at the in- 
stitution of the Lord's supper. Matthew and Mark 
agree in placing the disclosure of the treachery of one 
of the apostles, before the institution of that ordinance. 
This agreement is worthy of special regard , for Mat- 
thew, being one of the twelve, was an eye and ear 
Witness of what passed; and Mark, according to the 
concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical historians, wrote 
his gospel under the superintendence of the apostle 
Pet^r, who was hot only present, but must hare been 
deeply impressed with the recollection of the scenes 
and events connected with the sufferings of his master. 
Compiaribg the narratives of Matthew and Mark with 
the ISth chapter of John's gospel, after correcting the 
translation so as to read, ^ ^supper being come," we 
shall be justified, according to itty view of the matter, 
in asserting, on the authority of three evangelists, that 
Judas Iscariot went away before the institution of the 
ordinance of the supper. 

As his departure was occasioned by an intimation of 
his intended treachery, and that this was well known 
to his master, a question may arise as to the reason 
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termed the Pall^ which we cQOsid^r particularly eGiceI<* 
leot. 

<<The Mosaic account of the Fall of our first parent^ 
claims our first and chief attention. We all beHe?e 
that <God created man in his own image; in the image 
of God created He him.' The question is, wbetber^ 
from any cause, God has been less beneficent im ear 
nature than to that of our primitive father; and MW 
creates that in sin, which he originally formed in ioBiir 
cency. 

<^ In the first chapter of Genesis, the design of the sub? 
lime historian is evidently to teach to all age9, in opr 
position to every s)'stem of atheism or idolatry, thifti 
grand truth; that the world was created by one GKnI, 
by one infinite Mind. Those, who besides this, sedc 
for a system of philosophy and geology in the l^osaic 
narrative, are at liberty to find it; but it is more, I 
think, than is professed to be given, more than seems 
necessary for revelation to impart, and more, there- 
fore, than the sacred history ought to be made respon-. 
sible for. That there is but one Creator of all things, 
is surely an idea magnificent enough to fill our loftiest 
conceptions. 

^Mii the same way, I conceive, it is the chief design 
of the account of the Fall, to teach us why it is, that 
toil, and sufli'ering, and death are the lot of man. After 
being told that there is one common Parent of all, 
who, when he had beheld every thing which he hadv 
made, saw that it was very good, the question would 
naturally arise in the mind of every one, *Why thea 
is not the life of man happier? Why too is it not 
rendered immortal on the earth, or translated without 
death to the skiesr' These questions are answered, 
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and roost wisely and truly answered , in the account 
which is given us of the Fall of our first parents. We 
there see that the state of man was originally a state 
of unmingled happiness and exemption from death. 
The fairest possible experiment was made,-— not in- 
deed, to satisfy the omniscient Creator, but to justify 
his ways to our minds. The man was placed in bowers 
of perfect bliss. The earth, unsolicited, brought forth 
her fairest and richest products, asking of him only to 
direct and prune her luxuriant abundance. Every gale 
wafted fragrance to him, every flower shed for him 
^odorous sweets,' every tree bent with balmy and am- 
brosial fruits, inspiring him with health and joy. All 
was peace and universal love; and, if the nature of 
man could have been trusted with perfect happiness 
and immortal life on earth, they were now within his 
reach. But it was soon seen that this was too much 
for a being so limited and imperfect. Man, being in 
honour, did not abide. He could not bear unmingled 
ease and prosperity. His desires passed the bounds of 
moderation. He fell from his innocence. He violated 
the divine command. 

**There, then, it was for ever demonstrated, that 
such a being as man, at his best estate on earth, is not 
capable of enduring unalloyed prosperity. He will 
infallibly abuse it. He needs adversity, Hhe tamer of 
the human breast,' the ^stern and rugged' but faithful 
&urse of virtue. He needs toil and pain and sorrow. 
Nay, all this is not enough to restrain the torrent of 
human passion. He needs death — that mysterious 
and terrible corrective of sin. He needs to know that 
his career on earth is bounded; that his days have their 
9 
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limit and their number; that the desires of the wicked 
shall all finally perish. 

<<This is the lesson which is taught us by the fall of 
our first parents. We here see, why the infinite Be- 
neficence of heaven has ordained our present state. 
We see why disease and suffering are sent on us; why 
we are condemned to eat of the ground in sorrow; why 
it brings forth thorns and thistles to us; why we are 
doomed to eat bread by the sweat of our face, till we 
return to the earth, and that inevitable sentence re- 
ceives its execution, ^Dust thou art, and unto dast 
shalt thou return.' Adam was a perfectly fair repre- 
sentative of our species. He was placed in the most 
favourable circumstances possible. If prosperity cor- 
rupted him, if he fell, what son of his can think that 
he should have succeeded better? Let him, who never 
knew sin, let him, who feels no frailty within his breast, 
demand back of his Maker the Paradise that Adam 
lost. 

"You will observe that it is uniformly taken for grant- 
ed in this account, that our primitive sire was exactly 
such a being as his children now are. He was no more 
than the most perfect specimen possible of a man. He 
was a creature of flesh and blood, as we are; of pow- 
ers, capacities, affections, like our own; and with that 
same inherent liability to sin, of which we are con- 
scious. Not one word is uttered in the sacred narra- 
tive of his possessing an ^original righteousness,' which 
belongs not to our common nature. This is purely a 
fiction of systematic theology. It is clear that his na- 
ture was open to temptation as ours is; else why did 
he fall? he must like us, have had a law in his mem- 
bers warring against the law of his mind; and he was 
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Actual 1 J led captive by it Not one word is uttered, in 
the original sentence on Adam, of anj depravation of 
our constitution in consequence of his oflence. No 
malediction was poured on the nature of his hapless 
children bj our roost merciful and equitable Creator. 
Labour, suffering, and death were indeed allotted to 
him, and with him to all his sons. But we find nothing 
more than that. Not one word of that most terrific sen- 
timent, that the frailty of one man is punished by per- 
petually and totally corrupting the souU of all his 
innocent descendants, and while thus born incapable 
of good, dooming them to eternal and remediless woe. 
^^So far from this, the mercy of our God beams forth 
in all its brightness, even when he denounces the pen- 
alty of his violated law. Never does he appear more 
truly to be the tender and compassionate Father of our 
race* He inflicts indeed, upon man, the necessity of 
perpetual labour; but labour, though thus the child of 
sin, he means should be the mother of virtue and. of 
happiness. Suffering too is denounced. But it is still 
designed as the minister of good to man. It is meant 
to soften the rigour of his heart, to melt it to penitence, 
and bring him back to God. And even the sentence 
of death, full of terrors, as it must always be, was mi- 
tigated to the first pair, at the moment it was uttered, 
by the promise, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head. And blessed be tlie God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, we now know 
that even then a ransom was providing from its power, 
and that a glorious plan of redemption was formed, 
which was to lead captivity captive, to reconcile the 
world to God, and unfold life and immortality to all 
the faithful followers of Jesus. 
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"In this view of the apostacy of our firet parents— 
which is not essentially affected, whether jou regard 
it as a literal narrative, an oriental allegorj, or a phi- 
losophical fable — the consequences of the Fall on their 
posterity are represented to be toil, pain, and death. 
I beg you now to read over the sacred history, and 
convince yourselves, that not a hint, not a word is to 
be found, which implies that the nature of man was 
cursed for the sin of Adam, and his heart tainted and 
blackened to the very core. If we were not accus- 
tomed to such an idea in infancy, I am persuaded that 
every feeling of our souls would revolt from it, and 
that we should wonder that every christian does not 
regard it as a libel on the infinite benignity of our just 
and merciful Creator." 

We believe that the above specimens will justify 
our high praise of Mr. Thacher's Sermons; and we are 
sure that the whole of the volume is equal in merit to 
the small portion of it which we have placed before our 
readers. 



Was Judas Iscariot present when the Lord^s Supper 

was instituted? 

If considered merely as an abstract question, this 
inquiry may not be deemed of much importance; but, 
when viewed in reference to our Lord, it cannot be re- 
garded with indifference; the interest excited in rela- 
tion to the actual fact is heightened and preserved in 
consequence of the diversity of usages which have been 
Adopted by the various sects of christian professors in 
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relation to the admission of persons to the Lord's table. 
On these accounts, an attempt will now be made to an* 
swer the question at the head of this article; and as 
the subject is involved in some degree of obscurity, the 
candour, as well as the attention of jour readers, is 
respectfully solicited. 

The institution of the Lord's supper has been re- 
corded by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but neither bf 
tiiese Evangelists has mentioned the departure of Jn* 
das Iscariot from the supper table; if therefore we bad 
no other history of what then took place, the inavitable 
conclusion would be, that Judas Iscariot did partake 
of the Lord's supper, as well as of the Paschal supper. 
This, however, is not the case; for the Evangelist John 
has given a more circumstantial account of what past* 
ed at the supper table than either of the other Evange- 
lists had dont*; it is from bim we learn that Judas Is- 
cariot abruptly left the company, but as John has 
neither mentioned the institution of the Lord's supper^ 
nor made any reference to its institution, the time of 
the withdrawing of Judas Iscariot can only be ascer* 
tained by a comparison of John's account with tht 
narratives of the other Evangelists. Had these wri- 
ters been uniform in relating the order of events at the 
last passover which our Lord celebrated with his apos- 
tles, no difficulty could have arisen — but this is not so. 
It therefore becomes a question, which of the different- 
ly arranged narratives we are to adopt; and all seriously 
disposed persons will feel it to be their duty to form 
their opinion, with a due respect to the sacred histo- 
rians. 

John has sufficiently intimated the cause of the de- 
parture of Judas Iscariot. Previously to this, our Lord 
9* 
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told his disciples that one of them would betray him. 
Sach an intimation was received with astonishment 
and concern; and, with the exception of Judas, eachrf 
them was anxious to ascertain that he was not the per- 
son implicated; meanwhile, Peter, whose ardent dis- 
position could ill reconcile him to a state of suspense, 
and whose curiosity to discover who was meant, in- 
duced him to request, by a private signal, that John, 
who was nearest to our Lord, would ask the question; 
had ascertained this fact through the medium of that 
apostle—- for thus we read, see John xiiL 25 — 28. *<He,^ 
i. e. John, <Hhen lying on Jesus' breast, saith unto him, 
Lord, who is it? Jesus answered. He it is to whom I 
shall give a sop, when I have dipped it; and when he 
had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot the 
son of Simon. And after the sop, Satan entered into 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, that thou doest, do 
quickly. Now no man at the table knew for what in- 
tent he spake this unto him." We may therefore con- 
clude, that although Judas could not help perceiving 
the agitation of his companions while they were in a 
state of uncertainty whether one of them might not 
prove treacherous to their master, yet assuming con* 
fidence from the guarded conduct and ambiguous lan- 
guage of Jesus, and ignorant of the disclosure privately 
made to Peter and John — he now ventured to ask, 
^^Master,is it I?" and when our Lord replied, <<Thou 
hast said,'' — that is, it will be so — ^you are the person 
who shall betray me— he could stay no longer, but 
went immediately out. 

In Luke's narrative, it is stated, that Jesus, pre- 
viously to this occurrence, had instituted the ordinance 
ot the Lord's supper; for, according to that £vange- 
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list, it was after he had taken the cup, that he said, 
<<the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the 
table." That evangelist also states that the cup was 
taken bj our Lord after supper $ and, according to the 
c<Hnmon translation of John xiii. 2, supper was ended; 
it was subsequent to this Jesus washed the feet of his 
disciples, and before he intimated that one of their 
number was insincere and treacherous. On the other 
hand, Matthew and Mark place the institution of the 
Lord's supper after the disclosure made of the treach- 
ery of Judas Iscariot; so that Luke, apparently coun- 
tenanced by John, seems to be in opposition to Mat- 
tiiew and Mark. 

With regard to the expression, '^supper being end* 
ed," this translation is manifestly incorrect, for supper 
was not ended when Judas left the table — the fact that 
Jesus had, immediately previous to this, given Judas a 
sop, proves that they were then eating supper. The 
original word has been translated ^'come,'' by Arch- 
bishop Newcome and other learned translators — so that 
if we read, ^^supper," i. e. the time of supper ^^being 
come," John's narrative will be rendered consistent 
and intelligible. Besides, this will account for our 
Lord's chusing to wash the feet of the disciples; a 
ceremony performed among the Jews before their 
meals— perhaps, the disciples had been contending for 
precedence at the supper table; and, most probably, 
this was the strife to which Luke refers, and which he 
mentions as existing after the institution of the supper, 
and the intimation given of the treachery of Judas. 

As respects Luke's narrative, there is no reason to 
suppose that he intended to be very precise in relating 
the order in which the incidents took place which he 
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has recorded; although, as regards the language used 
bj our Lord at the iDstitution of the supper, there is a 
striking similaritj between what Paul and he have 
written. This may, probably, be accounted for from 
the fact that, during a considerable time Luke' and 
Paul were associated together; so that he may have 
taken down our Lord's words from Paul, who received 
his information by immediate revelation from his mas- 
ter so far as was necessary for hin. as a preacher of the 
gospel; but it does not appear that this revelation ex* 
tended to circumstantial matters, the knowledge of 
which was by no means essential. 

Again, Luke was not present at the institution of the 
supper, for he was not one of the twelve; neither does 
he lay claim to inspiration; he only professes to have 
had more perfect understanding of what things Jesus 
did and taught than many preceding writers of the life 
or memoirs of our Lord; it is, therefore, no impeach- 
ment of his veracity, to transpose his account of the 
strife among the disciples, so as to make it harmonise 
with John's narrative; especially as it is highly impro- 
bable that any strife for precedency would have exist- 
ed immediately after Jesus had discoursed on the duty 
of mutual condescension, and had enforced his instruc- 
tions by his own example in performing towards them 
the menial office of washing their feet; this improba- 
bility will be still more apparent when it is recollected, 
that, according to Luke's account, our Lord instituted 
tiie ordinance of the supper, and invited them to par- 
take of it, while they were engaged in strife; and that 
be did not even allude to his own condescension and 
their forgetful ness of the lessons so recently given 
them, when he reasoned with them*, although he re- 
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peated some of the same expressions which he had used 
when he had washed- their feet 

On these accounts, and also because it does not ap- 
pear from the structure of Lake's narratiye of what 
passed at our Lord's last passover, that this Evangelist 
intended to confine himself to the order in which the 
several incidents took place; it appears to me that we 
are at liberty to suppose that a more accurate arrange- 
ment as to time and order may be found and adopted. 

If these observations shall be deemed satisfactory, 
there can be no farther difficulty in determining the 
question whether Judas Iscariot was present at the in- 
stitution of the Lord's supper. Matthew and Mark 
agree in placing the disclosure of the treachery of one 
of the apostles, before the institution of that ordinance. 
This agreement is worthy of special regard, for Mat- 
thew, being one of the twelve, was an eye and ear 
Witness of what passed; and Mark, according to the 
concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical historians, wrote 
his gospel under the superintendence of the apostle 
Pet^r, who was ftot only present, but must have been 
deeply impressed with the recollection of the scenes 
and events connected with the sufferings of his master. 
Comparitig the narratives of Matthew and Mark with 
the 13th chapter off John's gospel, after correcting the 
translation so as to read, ^^supper being come," we 
shall be justified, according to iby view of the matter, 
in asserting, on the authority of three evangelists, that 
Judas Iscariot went away before the institution of the 
ordinance of the supper. 

As his departure was occasioned by an intimation of 
his intended treachery, and that this was well known 
to his master, a question may arise as to the reason 
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which induced our Lord to give that intimation. If we 
confine ourselves to what scripture contains, we shall 
be at no loss for the proper reply. It has been fur- 
nished in the words which follow the first intimatioa 
given by Jesus of the treachery of Judas. John xii. 19. 
<^Now 1 tell you before itcome, that, when it is come to 
pass, ye may believe that 1 am he." Nothing, it would 
seem, could have induced Jesus to speak on a sufcgect 
io revolting to his feelings, but the persuasion that the 
delivery of a prediction, the accomplishment of which, 
although certain, was apparently very improbable, 
would powerfully tend to establish the faith of his 
eleven sincere disciples. 

This view of the matter presents a striking proof of 
tiie great love of Jesus to his apostles, and of his dis- 
regard of his own feelings in his solicitude to promote 
their welfare. It was not hostility to Judas that 
caused his master to expose his dark and treacherous 
purposes. Even while speaking of his crime, the Ian* 
guage of commiseration for the unhappy traitor dropped 
from the lips of the meek and magnanimous Saviour. 

Occasion has often been taken, from the assumption 
of a fact which it has been my endeavour to establish^ 
viz. that Judas Iscariot did not receive the Lord's sup- 
per, to justify the setting up of a line of separation be- 
tween those who receive the Lord's supper, and those 
who statedly attend public worship, but do not come 
to the Lord's table. It has been strongly urged that, 
because Judas found it necessary ^o retire before the. 
supper, as instituted on account o^ what had been tmd 
respecting him by our Lord, therefore christian minis- 
ters in the present day are authorised to exclude from 
the Lord's table all persons who do not afford satisfac- 
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torj evidence of their conversion, although they would 
by no means prevent such persons from attemling 
every other religious service. 

As it is not proposed to enter into a formal coofiitm* 
tion of this opinion, 1 will only remark that our Lord's 
object, in speaking of the evil purpose of Judas, was 
not to drive him from the table, and that his withdraw- 
ing from it was his own voluntary act; for aught that 
appears, he might have remained. Again, there is no 
parallel between our Lord, who knew what was in 
man, and persons who have no such access to the 
hearts of their brethren. Every faithful minister, and 
every pious and discreet private christian, may warn 
the thoughtless, and much more the irreligious aad 
prophane against engaging in any religious duties with 
levity or bad intentions; and may strongly set before 
them the guilt of hypocrisy; but who, without an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the heart, can undertake to pro- 
nounce with what intentions this or that person enters 
a, house of worship, or places himself at the commu* 
nion table? Most undoubtedly, no one ought to come 
to the Lord's table with a wicked heart, while har- 
bouring bad intentions; it is equally true that no such 
person ought to engage in any religious service; on this 
point, Scripture is explicit and decided — Prov. xv. 8. 
<<The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord." See also Psalm 1. 16, &c. What then, it may 
be asked, is to be done? Act in regard to the Lord's 
Supper, as you ought to act in regard to other offices 
of worship. Exhort, admonish, warn^ intreat, and in 
a word, perform every office of christian fidelity and 
love. With regard to those persons, whose conduct is 
manifestly in opposition to their profession, withdraw 
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from them, affbrd them no countenance in their bad 
practices, but do not shut againsl them the doors of 
the church, when thej are entering these doors with 
decorum and apparent seriousness. 

It ought greatly to abate the requisitions often made 
of candidates for communion, that when the eleyea 
apostles were first invited by their Blaster to partake 
of it, they were all wanting in christian fortitude— the 
desertion of Jesus by every one was known to him; 
and as for Peter, our Lord's language to him when 
speaking of his denial of him three times, if literally 
taken, will preclude the idea that he was then a con* 
verted person. See Luke xxii. 3£. ^^When thou art 
converted strengthen thy brethren." On the whole, it 
does not appear that any inquisition ought to be held 
on those who wish to partake of the Lord's Supper; 
though, as well in reference to that exercise as to the 
other duties of religion, each person will act wisely 
in strictly examining himself. There is no precedent 
to authorise any person to require that the faith of 
communicants shall correspond with his views of gos- 
pel truth; nor is it necessary for holding the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace, that this unity should 
be any other than unity of afifection and purpose. The 
apostolic formula of faith ought, in every case, to be 
deemed sufficient, to confess that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; were this the case, we should no 
longer hear of different communions, of schisms, and 
heart burnings among the followers of Jesus Christ; 
but all his followers would regard each other as holy 
brethren, partakers of the same heavenly calling, and 
heirs of the same grace of life. J. T. 
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UnUarianism in South Carolina^ 

[Iv several numbers which we have seen of the 
heraw Intelligenctry a newspaper published in Che- 
w, South Carolina, the editor has complimented us 
r making extracts from our work; — ^the Dialogue on 
nitarianism, and the Dialogue on Atonement, we 
irticularlj remember; to one of which articles were 
ibjoined some editorial remarks, on the duty of exer* 
ising a spirit of charity toward those whose religious 
[linions had been so much misrepresented, and who 
ertainly had a right to think for themselves. These 
idications of a free and liberal spirit not only pleased 
at surprised us; because, though we knew that there 
^as a flourishing society of unitarian christians in 
Charleston, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Klman, we were not aware that unitarianism had been 
onsiderably diffused in the interior. But we were 
low convinced that rational religion was better re- 
:eived in that quarter than we had imagined or hoped; 
or if it were not so, an editor of a paper, independent 
inough to admit into his columns defences of an un- 
)opular faith, would soon be reduced to the necessity 
)f stopping his printing presses, and seeking some 
)ther employment. 

In the number of this paper for the fourth of last 
month, we observed a new proof of the editor's spirit 
ind perseverance, in an article which is of so amusing 
i nature, that we are tempted to lay it before our 
readers.] 

*< What IS AN EDITOR TO DO? — Within a few dayg 
the editor of this paper has received the two following 
letters;— 
10 
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Ahson county, N. C. May 3l8t. 1824. 
To Uie Editor of the Cheraw Intelligencer, 

Sir — I have observed of late that you have espoused 
the heretical doctrine of Unitarianism. As I cannot be 
the encourager of this injidel religion, jou will please 
discontinue mj paper. Four dollars are enclosed for 
mj last year's subscription. 

Your obt. scrv't 

Darlington District, S. C. June Ist, 1824. 
To the Editor of the Cheraw Intel h'gencer. 

Sir — I have noticed in jour valuable paper within a 
short period a number of pieces relative to the rational 
and scriptural doctrine of Unitarianism. I rejoice to 
see that jou are desirous to spread the incontrovertible 
truths of the Divine Unity of Jehovah, and of His Son, 
the man Christ Jesus; and I sincerely hope the time 
will soon arrive, when bigotry and prejudice will be 
compelled to hide themselves, in shame and confusion, 
from the eternal truths revealed unto mankind by the 
Son of the one living and true God, 

You will please send your paper to J W , 

Esq. Mr. C M , and myself. — Enclosed 

are nine dollars, being the amount of subscriptions in 
advance. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Here is a perplexity! and both parties seem to have 
mistaken the part we have acted* It is impossible to 
please all; yet it appears we are the gainer by two. 
We have not taken any share in the discussion of the 
controversial points of theology. Whatever we have 
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published on the subject of Unitarianism, has only been 
as articles of news, or such pieces as were calculated 
to have a practical moral tendency. For this, we had 
no idea of being denounced as heretics and infideh. 
We are not ashamed to acknowledge our belief in the 
Divine Unity; and if believing with Unitarians is 
hereticaij we then are heretics. If we are to be repro- 
bated for the mere avowal of our opinions in matters of 
religion, we must submit; but we cannot find anj por- 
tion of the sacred volume that authorizes us to judge 
and condemn others for their religious opinions, nei- 
ther can we imagine that any one has the right to ar- 
raign our belief. If any suppose that goo<l cannot be 
promoted by the best moral pieces, published from an 
Unitarian book, we must beg leave to differ with them; 
and we shall reserve to ourself the privily of exer- 
cising our own judgment in matters of this nature. 
But if it be supposed that we intend to make our paper 
the vehicle for theological polemics, or doctrinal dis- 
putations, it will be an egregious error; for we dis- 
claim every thing of this kind. We hope we shall be 
permitted to entertain our own belief, and the oHARrrT 
which we find inculcated in the Bible, teaches us to 
permit others also, to believe according to their con- 
sciences. As we cannot find any part of the Holy 
Scriptures, that authorizes fallible man to usurp the 
prerogatives of Jehovah, and judge the sentiments (^ 
the heart, dealing forth intolerance and proscription, 
we should like our Anson friend to point out in what 
part of Christianity he finds it. We do find in Saint 
Paul, that "Charity rejoiceth in the truth," and is the 
chiej of Christian virtues; therefore, "Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?" 
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Liberality of a Church of England Dignitary. 

Arohdbaoon Wrangham, in his Collection of learn- 
ed Discourses and other miscellanies, lately published, 
having devoted a sermon to the defence of the pecv- 
liarities of his own church, weaves into it a descrip- 
tion of a fiiithful, anxious, and assiduous shepherd of 
the English fold, which he thus concludes; 

<^Not overcome with evil, he overcomes evil with 
good. These are the lawful triumphs of Christianity. 
This is the Chanty, which bearetll ail things, believetii 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. He 
has seen virtuous Unitarians, and virtuous Catholics, 
virtuous Calvinists, and virtuous Methodists; and 
though he neither, with the first, aftrms the Father to 
be exclusively the proper object of worship, nor with 
the second prostrates himself before a host of created 
beings; though he presumes not, with one class, to 
contract the capacity of heaven, nor affects, with ano- 
ther, in simulated or self deceiving ecstacies to antici- 
pate its beatitudes,— >he trusts that he is guilty of no 
spurious candor in profesbing his expectation (should 
he himself be accounted worthy, through that Saviour 
in whom he has suberly believed as the sole intercessor 
with God, and the Redeemer of all mankind) of seeing 
them again in that kingdom, whither many shall come 
from the East and from the West, and from the North 
and from the South." Vol. II. p. 319. 
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On the Future Life mid Condition of Mm, 

M. HAT when we die we are not to die eternallj— 
that death is the suspension, not the extinction of our 
being — that another life will succeed our death, and, 
subject to no other death, endure forever; is a probable 
conclusion of reason, and the express declaration of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

What our condition is to be in this future and eternal 
life, does not so plainly appear. There has been much 
controversy on the nature, degree, and duration of its 
rewards and punishments, and on the connexion be* 
tween its allotments, and our conduct in tlie present 
state of being. The four prominent doctrines which 
are held on this subject^ are, the eternal damnation or 
misery of the unrighteous; the annihilation of the wick- 
ed; the immediate salvation of all; and the final re- 
storation of all. 

In examining this highly important question, I 
cannot expect to gratify the views and wishes and 
preconceptions of all who read. In adopting one sys* 
tern, I must necessarily reject others. In investigating 
truth, I can pay no heed to any body's partialities or 
11 
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prejuflices. I can have no motive in what I say, but 
a desire of inculcating what I believe to be true; for 
neither my future lot, nor that of any other persoDi 
will be determined by what I think about it .If my 
destiny, or the destiny of any human being, is to be 
eternal misery, I cannot avert it by insisting that it 
will not be so; and if all men, even the most depraved, 
are to enter into immediate possession of the joys of 
Heaven, without the least previous correction of their 
bad habits and inclinations, I certainly have no wish to 
prevent their happiness, and they will inherit it, not- 
withstanding all I may advance to the contrary* If 
my conclusions are true, all the opposition in the 
world would not prove them false; and if they are 
false, no approbation of them whatever would make 
them true. 1 do not oppose any opinion because I 
wish to displease or offend those who hold it, but be- 
cause I believe the opinion itself to be unsupported and 
untenable. Neither do I maintain any opinion, be- 
cause it may be found in the creed of a particular sect 
or party; for I agree with no party any further than its 
doctrines agree with truth. Let no one therefore be 
offended by what I may advance, but examine its pre- 
tensions with candour and care. At any rate, I shall 
discuss the subject without reserve; for I have no idea, 
when I am defending the dictates of reason, and the 
doctrines of undefiled religion, of suffering my mind 
to be intimidated, or my words to be regulated, by the 
fear or the favour of man. 

I will now proceed to consider separately the four 
systems above stated, in the order in which I named 
them. 
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And first, the doctrine of eternal pttnishmint teaclies^ 
that by far the greater part of mankind entiT, after 
death, into a state of torment as horrible as t!ip omni- 
potence of an angrj God can inflict, as unintiTinittcil 
as the flow of time, and as lastin;; as eternity.' This 
doctrine becomes if possible more revolting, when con- 
nected with the doctrines of natural depravity and 
election, which assert that all men are liable to evor^ 
lasting punishment on account of the sin of Adam, and 
that only a few who were elected before the founda- 
tions of the world, are to be delivered from this curse 
of their nature, by conversion or regeneration, without 
any regard to what they may have done or omitted to 
do. But it is not necessary to give the Culvinistic 

* One extract from FUI wards' Sermon on t!ie I'itcriiity of IIvU 
Torments, -will be a sufficient statement of this doctrine, "flow dis- 
mal yrill it be when you arc under these racking torments, to know 
assuredly that you never, never bhall be delivered t'roni tiiem; to liavc 
no hope. When you shall wish that you might he turned into no- 
thing, but shall liave no hope uf it; when you shall wish that you 
rai^t be turned into a toad or serpent, but bhall hnve no hope of ii; 
vhcn you vonld rejoice, if you might but have any relief, after vou 
have endured these torments millions of ages, but shall have no Iiojk: 
of it) when after you have worn out the Hges of the sun, moon, and 
stars, in your dolorous groans and lamentations, without rest day or 
night, or one minuted ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever beinfi: 
delivered; when after you have worn out a thousand more such a^^es, 
yet you shall have no hope, but shall know that you are not one whic 
nearer the end of your torments; but that still there arc the samt^ 
groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful cries incessantly to be 
made by you, and that the smoke of your torment shall still ascend 
for ever and ever; and that your souls, which have been agitated by 
the wrath c^ God all this while, yet will still exist to bear more wrath; 
your bodies, which shall have been burning and roasting all this while 
in these glowing flames, yet shall not have been consumed, but will 
remain to roast through an eternity yet, which will not h:ive been ar 
all afaortened by what shall have been past." 
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view of the doctrine. In its simplest form it is shock- 
ing enough; for in its simplest form it supposes that 
there are human beings, who, within the rounds of a 
few earthly years, can commit sin enough to render 
themselves worthy of ceaseless torment through the 
countless ages of eternity; and that no remorse, no re* 
pentance, no desire to return to God and goodness, 
will ever entitle them to the least remission or suspen- 
sion of this inconceivable woe, nor to the slightest hope 
that it will ever be mitigated or come to an end. 

The few arguments which I have to offer against this 
doctrine, are to my mind conclusive. They are drawn 
from the character of God, and from the true design 
and end of punishment. 

We all believe that God is perfectly good, and per- 
fectly wise, and infinitely powerful. Such ideas of 
the Deity do in themselves contradict the notion of 
endless misery; and I cannot see how any person can 
hold them all consistently with each other. If God is 
perfectly good, if he is the very essence of benevolence 
and goodness, he must have designed the happiness of 
all his intelligent creatures— he must have designed to 
make existence on the whole a blessing to all on whom 
he has bestowed it. If he is perfectly wise, he must 
have adopted the best method for securing such a re- 
sult. If he is infinitely powerful , he must be able to 
guard against every circumstance which might defeat 
his purposes, and he must finally and inevitably accom- 
plish them. These deductions appear to me to be 
drawn directly from the unquestioned premises, and to 
be as sure and as sublime as the holy attributes which 
furnish them. How can a Being who is goodness itself, 
form a creature who shall be even liable to everlasting 
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wretchedness, and curse it with a life, which, with the 
exception of a mere point or two of time on this earth, 
may be to it an agonizing and intolerable burthen for- 
ever? It is impossible. And if he intends the happi- 
ness of every creature, and yet that happiness is not 
at last effected, he must be deficient in wisdom and 
power; deficient in wisdom to plan the means, and in 
power to produce the end.— Should it be asked, why 
there is any pain or suffering whatever in the world; 
why all men are not formed to be always and entirely 
happy without any liability to sin or misery; the an- 
swer is, that the scheme of Providence is evidently 
progressive, and we are bound to believe it the best 
which could have been adopted; that we see pain fol- 
lowed in many instances by the most beneficial conse- 
quences, and should conclude that under the admin- 
istration of Omniscience this will be its final and 
invariable result; and that so long as there is a great 
and ever increasing preponderance of happiness in the 
existence of every individual, the gift of existence must 
be to every one an inestimable blessing.— -Should it be 
said, on the other hand, that the very principle that a 
certain proportion of evil is conducive to the greatest 
degree of happiness, may demand the eternal misery of 
some in order to secure the greatest general good— it 
is answered, that it is impossible to conceive how the 
infinite misery of the majority is to bring about the 
greatest sum of felicity; and further, that if the system 
of Providence does not tend to the ultimate good of all, 
it is not a perfect or a merciful system; and if there is 
a single person whose existence is on the whole misera- 
ble, the Creator is to that person a partial and malig- 
nant being; for what is it to him that the rest of creation 
11* 
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are happy so loBg as he can never share their happini 
Happiness cannot be of this transferable nature. That 
God may be infinitely good, he must be good to every 
creature whom he has made; and he cannot be good 
to every creature if he even |daces one of them in dan- 
ger of everlasting misery. From tlie acknowledged 
attributes of God therefore, I draw the conclusion that 

e doctrine of everlasting punishment must be false. 

'We may arrive at the same conclusion by consider- 
ing the true nature and design of punishment. Pun- 
ishment is the infliction of pain, with the intention of 
producing reformation. If it be not conducted widi 
this intention, it is revenge. We say then that no 
other punishment can be employed by the all-merciful 
God, than corrective punishment. Like the figure of 
Janus, it must have two faces; and while one of them 
looks back on the offence, the other must look forward 
to the reformation of the offender. A purely merciful 
being cannot make use of punishment which is merely 
vindictive. By inflicting pain on account of the com- 
mission of evil, he must intend to correct the cause of 
that evil. If with the intention of correcting, he does 
not at last correct it, he manifestly wants the power 
of effecting his end, and is no longer omnipotent. And 
as evil is corrected, the subject of the correction must 
become virtuous, and consequently happy; for to say 
that the cause is removed which produced misery and 
called for correction, and yet that the misery will re- 
main, is an absurd contradiction; it is to say that the 
individual has returned to virtue, without experiencing 
its necessary and constant influences and effects. In 
short, the very idea of corrective punishment contra- 
dicts the supposition of its eternity; and corrective 
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punishment alone is consistent with perfect wisdom 
and goodness. 

J know that it is common to say, that outraged jus-' 
tice demands the infliction of punishment without re- 
gard to correction. It is ah abuse of the word. Jus- 
tice demands nothing which is inconsistent with 
goodness. What indeed is the justice of the Supreme 
Being) if it be not the designs of his infinite goodness 
directed bj his infinite wisdom , and accomplished bj 
his in&kite power? 

We come next to the doctrine of the final exiermina" 
Hon of the wicked; which teaches, that after the wicked 
have been made to undergo in the future life a dread- 
ful and protracted degree of suffering, thej shall at 
last be forever annihilated. This doctrine appears to 
me to be nearly as irrational, if not quite, as that which 
has just been examined. It is not so revolting to the 
feelings, because it does finally put an end to the tor- 
tures joi the condemned; but that is the only advantage 
which it possesses over the other. It militates equally 
with it against the perfect attributes of the Creator. It 
supposes that he has created beings to whom existence 
has been a curse; that he has ordained, or permitted, 
I care not which word you use, that there should be 
millions of creatures, who after having passed a life on 
earth of varied pleasure and pain, of fancied good and 
real bitterness, and after having suffered a long and 
dreary retribution alter death of unimagined torture, 
should then be swept away from the vast creation, and 
be as they had never been.— And why punish them at 
all? Why not annihilate them, if they are to be anni- 
hilated, immediately on the visible death? Their fu- 
ture torments are to be of no service to themselves, for 
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when thej have been tortured for an indefinite lengUi 
of time, without the least purpose of producing aaj 
change in them, thej are to be blotted out etemallj* 
Neither can their punishment be of any advantage to 
those who are saved and happy. These last need no 
such examples, surely, to terrify them from going 
astray; and Heaven forbid that we should entertain 
that most inhuman opinion, which has nevertheless been 
supported by many a narrow sectarian, that the hap- 
piness of the blessed will be increased by a view of the 
miseries of the damned! Heaven forbid that we should 
disgrace ourselves by admitting a thought so purely 
diabolical!*— We see then that the same considerations 
and arguments apply against this doctrine, which were 
urged against that of eternal misery. We know that 
many adopt it, whose good feelings will not permit 
them to receive the other system; but we cannot help 
thinking that the one bears the same harsh and gloomy 
features as the other, though with some modification; 
and that they both should be renounced and avoided by 
those who would entertain clear, satisfactory, and 
ennobling views of the government of God. 

We now come^ in order, to the doctrine of tmiverial 
salvation; by which I mean the doctrine held by those, 
who affirm that vice receives its full punishment in this 
world, and virtue its full reward; and that in the next 
world all men will be immediately and equally happy; 
in short, that in the life which is to come there will be 
no suffering for any human being.— This doctrine cer- 
tainly looks more amiable than those which we have 
just been considering; but I cannot perceive that it 
has much reason in its favour. In the first place, we 
deny the assertion that vice receives its full punishment 
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in this world. We will not in this connexion repeat 
the common remark, that the guilty are often seen 
living and dying in prosperity, while the virtnoas are 
as often afflicted and oppressed; because though this 
may be perfectly true, it is not going to the bottom of 
the matter; but we say that we often see the guilty 
dying in their guilt, without remorse and without re- 
pentance — that we often see those on whom all the 
punishments of this life, however severe they may have 
been, have not worked reformation — and this is going 
to the bottom of the matter. The design of punish- 
ment is to remove the cause of the crime or misde- 
meanour punished, that is to say, the evil disposition 
which produced it Just punishment, as I have before 
observed, is corrective. But many of the wicked in 
this world are not corrected by it. Their evil dispo- 
sitions obstinately remain; and for wise purposes, no 
doubt, they are permitted to remain. But these dis- 
positions must be eradicated, before the individuals 
can possibly be happy — and they are finally eradicated, 
as I believe, by the corrective discipline of the future 
life. On the supposition that there is no future pun- 
ishment, there can be no correction; and to what does 
this conclusion lead? To this most wonderful one — 
that they who died in sin, will rise in innocence; that 
they who went to sleep in the direst guilt, will wake 
to perfect holiness; that, as it is allowed on all hands 
that there can be no happiness without virtue, the 
wicked will experience, either in the grave, or on the 
first instant of their resurrection, such an entire 
change of all their evil desires, intentions and propen- 
sities, such a complete obliteration of all their vicious 
dispositions and habits, such a thorough renewal of 
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nature and character, as shall immediately fit them for 
the pure enjoyments of Heaven , and the society of 
angels and good men. Now I do not ask whether such 
an opinion is scriptural — I only ask whether it is ra- 
tional? — In the next place, this doctrine, as I conceive, 
makes punishment in many cases not only fruitless, 
but vindictive. This may appear strange to the advo- 
cate of Universal Salvation, but it is nevertheless so. 
He tells me that the wicked receive all their punish- 
ment in this life, and that therefore it is superfluous to 
inflict any in the next For the sake of argument I 
grant it; and then in return I assert, what cannot be 
denied, that in many cases the wicked die as they had 
lived, polluted, unrepentant, and hardened in guilt 
Now what was their punishment, even on the supposi- 
tion that it was returned to them in exact measure for 
their crimes? Of what advantage was it to them? It 
did them no good; it gave them no virtue; it conferred 
on them no happiness; it brought them no peace. It 
did not purify their minds; it did not soften their 
hearts; it did not conquer their obduracy. It was 
then wanton punishment; it was merely returning 
blow for blow; — ^it was vindictive. It was, properly 
speaking, not punishment, but revenge. — Thirdly, the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation destroys all moral con- 
nexion between this life and the next. It interrupts 
the progression and order of the Divine government 
It affirms that there is no correspondence between 
character and destiny; no relation between the virtues 
and good dispositions which we form here, and the 
rank which we shall obtain, and the means of happi- 
ness and improvement which we shall enjoy hereafter. 
It makes this life a blank.^And, finally, it removes 
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from human conduct all the sanctions of a future state, 
and limits the motives of virtue to our present interests 
alone.— These are reasons sufficient, as 1 think, for 
rejecting the doctrine of Universal Salvation. 

The remaining doctrine is that of Universat Reatora- 
tion. It is founded on our most enlightened and en* 
larged conceptions of the attributes of God, of his 
moral government, and of the faculties and capacities 
of man; and on grounds thus immoveable it affirms 
that not one human being will be finally lost; that the 
wicked will be subjected hereafter to such punishment 
as a just Deitj shall determine to be best adapted to 
their state; and that they will at last be reclaimed to 
virtue and happiness. We are inevitably led to these 
conclusions by the following train of thought. If all 
men were created by an intelligent being, every man 
must have been created for some purpose and with 
some design. If that being is good as well as intelli- 
gent, his purposes and designs must be benevolent, 
and benevolent with regard to each individual creature. 
If he is also wise, he will adopt the best means to bring 
his merciful designs and purposes to pass. And if he 
is all powerful, he will conduct those means to their 
end. The final happiness, in short, of all mankind, 
was designed by the goodness, is planned by the om- 
niscience, and will be accomplished by the omnipo- 
tence, of Him who gave them life. — The present sys- 
tem of things with which we are connected, as it is 
administered by the same infinite Being, is, we must 
believe, the best. Sin and misery, to a large amount, 
are permitted to form a part of it. Sin proceeds from 
evil dispositions or perverted judgment, and invariably 
produces pain. Pain is employed in return, to correct 
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the evil dispositions or false judgments which first 
produced it. In many cases it thoroughly performs 
this office here. In many others it does not. The 
sinner lives on^ adds crime to crime, strengthens his 
bad habits, cherishes his evil dispositions, despises 
chastisement, becomes hardened in iniquity, and then 
he dies. He enters the second life with the same 
character which was with him when he left the first* 
That character must be changed; for he was designed 
to be happy, and he must be happy. Pain is again 
employed. He is punished severely and long, because 
the character which he has acquired, calls for such 
discipline to reform it. Of what nature precisely this 
punishment is, and where it is inflicted, we do not 
know, nor is it necessary that we should. But cor- 
rection will always be its object, and the object will at 
length be effected. The deaf ear will at length be 
opened, and the blind eye will receive its sight. The 
flinty heart will at length be smitten, and from it will 
gush out the waters of contrition and repentance. The 
obstinate sinner will at length be brought to a sense of 
his guilt, and to a Just estimation of the beauty, the 
benefits, the delights, of virtue. New feelings will 
spring up in his bosom; new joys will be experienced 
and appreciated; new habits will be formed, and new 
pursuits commenced; he will loathe his past pleasures, 
forsake his old wajs, and return again to the Lord, 
who will have mercy Upon him, and to our God, who 
will abundantly pardon him. 

While the wicked are thus gradually, and through 
the fires of suffering, led back to holiness and the 
favour of God, it is my belief that they who died the 
death of the righteous, and began the second life in 
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purity and honour, will be continuallj advancing in 
goodness, enlarging their capacities, ami Htrenitthening 
their powers, and rising in the scale uf being, and 
making advances in knouledfi:e, of which at present 
we can form no conception. Thus, although thej who 
have been wicked, may, on their change of character^ 
associate freelj with tho&e who have always been holj, 
yet the latter will forever be foremost in glory and en* 
jojment, and the former will forever have reason to 
mourn over privileges abused, and time and opportn* 
nities irrevocably lost. 

I will now attend to those passages of scripture 
which have been supposed to militate against the views 
just presented, and to establish the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. These passages are urged with much 
confidence, and, by those who have but a superficial 
acquaintance with scripture phraseology, are supposed 
to be conclusive and unanswerable. It will not take 
long, however, to show that they do not in real it j 
afford the testimony which they have been tliought to 
give, and that they are in no degree hostile to the doc* 
trine of final and universal restoration. 

The greatest stress has been laid on those passages 
in which the words everlasting, eternal^ and forever^ 
are applied to the punishment of the wicked. Pre- 
viously to their examination, it maybe well to observe, 
that they are by no means so numerous as is generally 
imagined. There are two in the Old Testament; three 
in Matthew; one in Mark; one in the epistle to the 
Thessalonians; three in Revelations; one in the epistle 
of Peter; and two in the epistle of Jude. — Some peo- 
ple speak as if the Bible was full of them; but it seems 
that there are but thirteen in both the Old and New 
12 
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Testaments. The question is not, however, how many 
there are, but whether there be anyy which teach the 
doctrine in question. If it can be proved, that the 
Greek word translated everlastings eternal^ and ybrever, 
IS not always used in the Scriptures to express that 
unlimited duration which is signified bj the English 
words, the controversy, on this ground, is at an end. 
Nothing can be more clearly established than that this 
word (oucjv) is used in a majority of instances to express 
a limited duration. But a few instances will be suffi- 
cient. Examine, therefore, the following texts. 

In Eccles. i. 4, it is said, ^^One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh; but the earth 
abideth (eig tov ouwva) /orcvcr."— The earth is not eter- 
nal; it is more lasting than the generations of men, 
which come and go on its surface; but it will not last 
forever. 

John viii. 35. <*The servant abideth not in the house 
(gi^ rov ouwva) forever; but the son abideth (sig rov aiwva) 
forever, ^^ That is to say, the residence of a son in the 
house is more permanent than that of the slave. 

The common translation of Dan. xii. 3. is, <^and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever." But the literal rendering is as fol- 
lows; <<and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars (si^ toms aimoug^ xai sri) through the ages, and 
furtherP As we cannot with any propriety say, 
through eternity^ and still further^ the limited meaning 
of the Greek word is evident. 

Gen.-xvii. 8. "And I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger^ 
all the land of Canaan, (si^ xarocrp^stnv aiuvjov) for an 
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everlaetins^ possession^' The land of Canaan has long 
since been wrested from the seed of Abraham. 

But as strong a case as can be adduced Is Exod. xl. 
15, compared with Heb. vii. 1^ In the former verse 
are these words; ^^And thou shalt anoint them as thou 
didst anoint their father, that thej may minister unto 
me in the priest's ufficjie; for their anointing shall surely 
be an everlasting priesthoods^ In the other verse we 
read thus; ^'For the priesthood being changed^ there is 
made of necessity a change also of the law.'^ How 
could a priesthood which was really everlastings be 
changed? It is obvious that the Greek has not the en- 
tire force of the English word — that it means long 
enduring^ lasting^ but not necessarily eternal. 

Tbe only objection which can be made to this inter- 
pretation, in reference to the punishment of the 
wicked, is, that the same word is applied by our Sa- 
viour to the punishment of the wicked and the happi- 
ness of the righteous; of which the following passage 
from Matt. xxv. 46, is given as an instance. ^'And 
these shall go away (sig xoXa(fiv oiojviov) into everlasting 
punishment; but the righteous (sig ^ojt)v aiwviov) into life 
eternal?^ It is argued that if the punishment is tem- 
porary, the happiness must be so too; and then where 
is our hope of eternal life? 

The obvious answer to this is, that as the word does 
not of itself settle the precise duration of the pun- 
ishment or the happiness, but only asserts that it shall 
be for a very long period, we are not to seek«from this 
verse, as it stands by itself, a proof of the absolute 
eternity of either. One thing is certain, that it does 
not prove an eternity of misery; especially as the word 
which is applied to the wicked signifies corrective 
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punishment, and cannot of course be eternal. Happi- 
ness is the design and end of God's creation and 
government; misery is not. The first is eternal in lU 
nature; the last is not. The object of punishment ift 
the production of virtue and enjoyment— and there th<! 
misery ends. But when the effect is produced, why 
should it ever cease? There is no reasonable fear that 
the happiness, which lives in heaven, will ever die. 

We see that the word to which the epithet everlasting 
is attached, may determine the meaning of that epi- 
thet. Lest some should still doubt, we will quote a 
passage from Scripture in which this is the case be- 
yond all question. 

Hab. iii. 6. ''And the everlasting mountains were 
scattered, the perpetual hills did bow; his ways are 
everlasting." The mountains are not truly everlast- 
ing; the ways of God are strictly so. 

As there is nothing in Scripture to countenance the 
doctrine of eternal misery, the arguments against it 
remain untouched. 

The advocates of Universal Salvation, adduce those 
texts which affirm that God is good to a//, that his 
mercy is over a//, and that he gives life to all, as evi- 
dences of the truth of their doctrine. Here can be no 
controversy. Far be it from us to doubt the infinite 
mercy of Jehovah. I only say, that it is by chastising 
and reforming the guilty, that he manifests his good- 
ness and his love. ''Whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth.*' 

All such passages, however, are decidedly opposed 
to the doctrines of eternal misery, and protracted 
misery terminated by annihilation; and are directly in 
favour of the doctrine of final restoration. 
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Tho9e passages which affirm that we shall be re- 
warded according to our works, aud according to the 
deeds doue in the body, imply that there will be here- 
after a just gradation of moral rank, of discipline, of 
punishment and enjoyment. 

In conclusion, I will say a few words on the com- 
parative moral efficacy of the four systems which have 
now been discussed. In doing this, it is necessary that 
the natural efficacy of a doctrine should not be con- 
founded with its actual effects. There are so many 
counteracting influences in human life and in tlie hu- 
man heart, against the bad tendencies of bad opinions, 
that we cannot determine from the opinion alone, what 
the conduct of the individual who embraces it will in 
reality be. But we have a right to affirm, from the un- 
alterable nature of the opinion, what its effects might 
very well be; and our own observation will show to us 
what they often are. 

Let us then look back on the two first doctrines, 
that of eternal punishment, and^hat of long protracted 
punishment terminated by annihilation. What would be 
the most natural effects of such gloomy notions? ^re- 
ly the utmost alarii* and terror — terror so deep, con- 
stant, and palpable, that the common concerns of life 
would be forgotten, and its necessary duties neglect- 
ed The most anxious solicitude would reign in the 
mind of every one, not only for himself but for all those 
whom he loved — a solicitude, never to be appeased 
or diminished; for how could he pretend to say that 
cither he or tiiey would escape the irretrievable doom, 
the everlasting, hopeless damnation? A settled dark- 
ness, darker than night, would fall down upon his soul, 
which might terminate in the utter extinction of men- 
12* 
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very well be; and our own observation will show to us 
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Let us then look back on the two first doctrines, 
that of eternal punishment, and^hat of long protracted 
punishment terminated by annihilation. What would be 
the most natural effects of such gloomy notions? ^re- 
ly the utmost alarui and terror — ^terror so deep, con- 
stant, and palpable, that the common concerns of life 
would be forgotten, and its necessary duties neglect- 
ed The most anxious solicitude would reign in the 
mind of every one, not only for himself but for all those 
whom he loved —a solicitude, never to be appeased 
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tal light, ID melancholy and in madness. — \i would be 
still more inevitably thus, if the believer in either of 
these doctrines was also a believer in the doctrine of 
election. What could be the consequence to him bat 
continual agitation and ultimate despair, if, while he 
was sure that unless elected he could not possibly be 
saved, he was also certain that he had never received 
the assurance of his election, and doubtful whether he 
ever would? — But you will say, these are not the ac- 
tual effects of these doctrines. And the reason, I 
answer, is this, that by the greater part of those who 
will declare to you that they believe them, they are 
not truly and practically believed. I require no 
stronger proof of this, than to hear, as I have heard, 
a preacher set forth the never ending torments of the 
wicked or the non-elect, with all the eloquence and 
pathos, and high colouring, of which he was master, 
and even go so far as to describe the places where va- 
rious theorists had fixed the scene of punishment, as 
for instance the mighty furnaces of the sun, or the vast 
caverns of the scorched and desolated earth; to hear 
all this, I say — and then to look round on the congre- 
gation; — are they dissolved in tears, and trembling 
with horror, and is fear and dismay painted on every 
countenance? ^They are sitting as calm and as uncon- 
cerned as if the preacher had been discoursing on the 
slighted topics of charity and brotherly love. They do 
not believe it; whatever they may think or assert, they 
do not in fact believe it. There is something in their 
hearts, which whispers to them that it cannot be true. 
And even if they do in a certain degree believe this 
doctrine, they are generally careful to put out of the 
circle of its application, themselves and all their 
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friends. — But then again there are some minds, on 
which these opinions do exert their natural influence. 
Where is the lunatic asjlum, within whose retreats 
there does not mope the victim of religious melancholy? 
And when does a month pass by, in which the news- 
papers do not tell before the world some dreary taie of 
some wretched being, as inoffensive a one perhaps as 
ever breathed, who, tortured beyond eudurance by 
fears for the eternal welfare of his soul, has terminated 
a season of frenzy by self destruction and blood? 
Alas, that such things should be! 

So much has been said of the immoral tendency of 
Universalism, and the charges which have been made 
have been so indignantly repelled by the friends of 
that system, that I do not feel disposed to dwell long 
on what I consider to be its obvious influence. I must 
however declare that in this respect it seems to lie 
open to the most serious and reasonable objections. It 
is true that it leaves all possible room for the exercise 
of gratitude to God. But they who are in the least 
measure acquainted with human nature, must know 
that gratitude is by no means a sufiicient motive of 
conduct, and that by many its obligations are strangely 
disregarded. On such this system imposes no re- 
straints, which are not also imposed by motives of 
worldly interest. Now if an individual takes it on 
himself to brave all the evil consequences of a temporal 
nature, which attend a criminal action, what more is 
to be said to him. There are some culpable actions, 
too, which may be committed in secret, out of the reach 
of the world's knowledge and consequently of its pun- 
ishments; what preventives can you administer against 
these? Will you tell him who is about to perpetrate 
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them, that (jod sees him, and that gratitude to Qod 
should withhold him from doing any thing unpleasing ia 
his sight? — how readily might it be replied by the per- 
son, that God might indeed see what he did, but be 
would not remember it against him; and that hereafi^ 
bis eye would beam with as much benignity upon him, 
as if he had never been guilty of a deed of sin or shame, 
because hereafter all men would be immediately and 
equally happy. — I cannot grant that any scheme of 
Christianity is perfect, which gives no power to the 
sanctions of futurity. 

Of the moral efficacy of the doctrine which { h^ve 
been maintaining, I can speak with confidence. Wha^ 
opinion can be more favourable to virtue, than a 
conviction that no virtuous action shall lo3e its reward; 
that what is now gained will never be Ipst; that 9^ 
moral and intellectual advantage now gained is an 
advantage to be always retained; that the soul will 
continue to rise nearer and still nearer to perfectionj 
and that the stores of eternity and the universe will 
be unlocked 9 to satisfy its desires forever! 

To the idle and the vicious, its warnings are awfully 
impressive. It denounces against them a full retribu- 
tion. It gives no hope of escape; — and though it pro- 
mises forgiveness to their amendment, it declares to 
them that they have brouj^ht down a heavy punishment 
on their own heads, and that they have degraded them- 
selves in the vast creation. 

<*With a solemnity peculiar to itself," and I am now 
using the words of an eloquent writer* on this subject, 
<^With a solemnity peculiar to Itself, it assures the 
wicked that they can enjoy no rest; that they must be 

* Smith's liiu9tnUor)s of the Dlvpie Government. 
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miserable as long as they are criminal^— and if there 
be any thing affecting in tenderness, or persuasive in 
benignitjy that doctrine must have a peculiarly moral 
tendency, which inculcates^ that the suffering they 
endure will induce an abhorrence of its cause, and 
that, purified from sin, repentant and reclaimed, in 
love with holiness and goodness, and looking with 
bumble, penitent, and supplicating hearts to the Fa- 
ther of mercies for forgiveness, he will have compas- 
sion upon them, speak to them the words of peace, 
and take them to his bosom as his children; that even 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord will have 
compassion upon them that fear him, knowing their 
frame, and remembering that they are but dust. — <I 
have taken no pleasure in your suffering,' may we 
conceive our heavenly Father to say to his penitent 
children, when the discipline under which he has 
placed them shall have accomplished its design. ^I 
have chastised you only with a view to correct the 
evil which was in you. You feel and deplore your 
error. You are fitted to partake of true happi- 
ness. Come then, for there is room This my son 
was dead, and is alive again, was lost, and is found.' 
<<If at that moment, this reclaimed child should have 
the feelings of a man, and testify in human language 
the sensations of his soul, will he not fall down before 
this most lovely Being, and, in a rapture of adoring 
gratitude, exclaim— *Thy wisdom and thy goodness 
have prevailed! With penitence I return unto thee, 
from whom I ought never to have departed! Father, 
receive thy child. The eternity of happiness thott 
givest me shall speak thy praise!' " 
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Ofi the Phrase ^^Unquenchable Fire J' 

([The limits which we had proposed to ourseWes in 
the preceding essay, did not permit us to enter into a 
full examinauon of the passages of Scripture, which 
have been supposed to favour the doctrine of eternal 
misery. As a companion, therefore, to our inquiry, 
we present our readers with the following chapter 
fn»m ^illustrations of the Divine Government, by T. 
South wood Smith, M. D." a book which we wish to see 
reprinted in this country .3 

OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF ENDLESS MISERY, DE- 
RIVED FROM THE PHRASE UNQUENCHABLE FIRE. 

The following passages have been deemed decisive 
proofs of the endless duration of the misery of the 
wicked. 

Matt. XXV. 41; "Depart from me ye cursed, sif to 
^g TO oiwvwv, into eternal or lasting fire.'' Jude 7; 
<<A8 Sodom and Gomorrha are set forth for an exam- 
ple, suffering the vengeance, itvgog aiuvi^t, of eternal 
fire." This fire has been extinguished long ago. 
Matt. iii. 12; "But he will burn the chaff, itugi ouf^HUi 
with unquenchable fire.'* Mark ix. 43 — 49; "And if 
thy hand cause thee to offend, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched^ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. And if thy foot cause thee to offend, 
cut it off; it is better for thee to enter halt into life, 
than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched. And if thine eye cause 
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thee to offend, pluck it out; it is better for thee to 
enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire, where their 
worm dieth not^ and the fire is not quenched^ for every 
one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt." 

It is argued that our Lord in this passage repeats 
five times that the fire into which the wicked are cast, 
shall never be quenched; that three times he speaks of 
hell as a place where the worm dieth not, and that 
still farther to show the perpetuity of the sufferings of 
the wicked, he adds, ^*for every one shall be salted 
with fire " As it is the property of salt to preserve, 
it is argued, that the inference justly deducible frum 
this awful intimation is, that this fire, while it tor- 
ments its unhappy victims, shall not put a period to 
their existence, but, contrary to its natural effect, con- 
tinue them in being. 

A careful examination of this passage will show 
that this argument is founded upon a false interpreta- 
tion of the metaphors which are here employed, and 
that it is altogether fallacious. Jesus speaks of the 
wicked as being cast into the valley of Hlnnom, into 
the unquenchable fire, where the worm dieth not Yet 
*'in the valley of Hinnom, the worm died when its 
food failed, and the pile on which human sacrifices 
were burnt to Moloch was often extinguished." New- 
come, 

<'These emblematical images, expressing hell, were 
in use among the Jews before our Saviour's time. The 
son of Sirach says, vii. 7, 'The vengeance of the un- 
godly is fire and worms,' Judith xvi. 17; 'The Lord 
will take vengeance on the nations, &c., in the day of 
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judgment, in putting fire and worms in their fieah.'^ 
Lowth'*8 Note on Isaiah Ixvi. 24. 

When it is said that every one shall be salted 
with fire, or every sacrifice is salted with salt, this 
is to be understood, ''not literally as the law re^ 
quires, Levit. ii. 13, but figuratively, with the salt 
of divine assistance and instruction. Salt being a 
preservative of food from hasty corruption, was among 
the Jews an emblem of virtue and knowledge, by which 
the mind is purified. Coloss. iv. 6; ^Let your speech 
be always with grace, seasoned with salt.'" JSew- 
come. 

That the phrase unquenchable fire^ upon which so 
much stress is always laid in the argument for End- 
less Misery, does not denote a fire which shall never 
cease, is most certain. The following passages afford 
irresistible evidence, that it is constantly used in the 
Scriptures in a limited sense. 

Jer. xvii. 27; "But if ye will not hearken unto me, 
to hallow the Sabbath day, and not to bear a burthen, 
even entering in at the gates of Jerusalem on the Sab^ 
bath day, then will I kindle fire in the gates thereof ^ and 
it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall 
NOT BE quENCHED." Yct the Same prophet predicts 
that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, ch. xxx. 18, &c. 

Ezek. XX. 45 — 48; < 'Moreover the word of the Lord 
came unto me saving. Son of man, set thy face to- 
wards the south, and say to the forest of the south, 
Hear the word of the Lord. Behold I will kindle a 
fire in thee, and it shall devour every green tree in 
thee, and every dry tree, the flaming flame shall 
NOT BK quENCHED, and all faces from the south to the 
north shall be burned therein, and all flesh shall s^e 
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fhht I the Lord have kiadled it; it shall mot bb 

qUBNOHED." 

If it be supposed that these menaces were actually 
executed upon Jerusalem, and that when this devoted 
citj was destroyed, the prophecy was literally accom- 
plished, it must be admitted that the fire which con- 
sumed it is already extinguished, and that therefore 
the scriptural meaning of an unquenchable fire is not 
one which has no termination. If these dreadful 
threatenings be more justly considered as figurative, 
it must be allowed that they express the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and the severity of the punishment which is 
inflicted on the disobedient, but not that they deter- 
mine any thing relative to its duration. 

Isaiah xxxiv. 9—11; "And the streams thereof (of 
the land of Idumea) shall be turned into pitch, and 
the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof 
shall become burning pitch. It small not be 
quENOHED NIGHT NOR DAT; the smoke thereof shall go 
up/or ever; from generation to generation it shall be 
waste; none shall pass through it for ever* But the 
cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl 
also and the raven shall dwell in it; and he shall 
stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and the 
stone of emptiness.'' 

No fire, with which the wicked are threatened, is 
expressed in language so strong as this, yet it is ob- 
vious that this phraseology cannot denote a fire which 
shall never end; for if any one can believe that Idu- 
mea was really turned into pitch and brimstone, and 
set on fire, yet it is impossible to suppose, that it will 
continue burning through the ages of eternity; and if 
IS 
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the denunciation be interpreted in a figurative setiiej 
the calamities it threatens roust be understood to be af 
a temporal nature, and therefore of limited duration. 



Robinson on the Spirit of God. 

[The fifth and sixth numbers, being the third Tolum^ 
of Sparks' Theological Collection, have been received 
in this city. The former of these contains some ad- 
mirable pieces from the works of that spirited and 
popular writer, Robert Robinson; and the latter gives 
us Cogan's Letters to Wilberforce, on the doctrine of 
Total Depravity. We copy below a few paragn^hs 
from the commencement of one of Robinson's Village 
Discourses, entitled <^The Spirit of God the Guide of 
Good Men."] 

The old prophets had a spirit of prophecy, and a 
spirit of holiness; that is, they had the Spirit of God; 
they knew a little of those future events, which Ged 
perfectly understood, and which little he imparted to 
them; and they possessed a little degree of such justice 
and goodness as God possesses in infinite perfecti(Nk 
Jesus Christ is a new character, having the Spirit of 
God without measure, possessing wisdom, -justicei 
goodness, and every excellence in unlimited varie^, 
and in tibsoHite perfection. What did Jesus Christ 
vnth this fulness of the Spirit of Gt)d? He cottimuni- 
cated it to his dtsciples, and so sent them even as Ms 
Pother sent him, saying, receive ye the Msfy Ohost. 
'Ctirist did not connMHiicate to them, for they weiHs ^^it 
capable of receiving it, all the Spirit of God that dwelt 
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ift him; but he communicated it in part, therefore they 
knew in part, and prophesied m part. When they 
were children, they thought and spoke as children; but 
when they became men, they put aunnf ehiidiih thinge. 
The question is, what did Jesus communicate to his 
Apostles for the Holy Ghost? This question is pro- 
perly answered by distinguishing extraordinary powers, 
peculiar to themselves, and necessary to obtain a hear- 
ing of their doctrine in the world, from ordinary com- 
munications common to them and to all other good 
men to the end of the world. 

When Christ came into the world, and conde- 
scended to ask a distracted race of men to give him a 
hearing, what glorious reasons did he stoop to bestow! 
He healed the sick, he raised the dead, he fed the 
multitude, he empowered his Apostles to speak with 
divers tongues, and to perform many miracles, all for 
the good of society, all to convince the world of Wn, of 
righteotdsnesa, and of judgmenL During the life of 
Christ he communicated to his Apostles his own ideas 
of things, what notion he had of God, what of scrip- 
ture, what of a future state; and his wisdom made 
them wise. He imparted to them his own just and 
gentle tempers, and through his goodness they became 
good. He communicated to them proper actions, and 
by seeing how he conducted himself, they learned how 
to behave themselves. These communications, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, are what one of them calls, 
a receiving out of kiajidnese grace for grace. 

Before Jesus Christ left the world, he promised 

the Apostles to supply his absence, after he should 

have left them, by another Con^orter, even the spirit of 

« tflMy which, saith he, ye knowy for he dweUeth toith 
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youj and shall be in you; that is, the truths yon know 
now shall be increased and multiplied, and you shall 
know them better, and more to your comfort, after my 
death than you have done before. After his resurrec- 
tion, as he had promised, he saw them again; and 
while he was eating with them, he commanded them 
that they should not go out of town, but wait at Jeru- 
salem for the promise of the Father ^ which, said he, ye 
have heard of me; for ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence. Accordingly about 
forty days after his death, and a few days after his 
ascension, they received the Holy Ghost in a rich 
abundance both of ordinary and extraordinary powers, 
the first in a very high degree of excellence, and the 
last in a manner peculiar to themselves. The Apostles 
had these powers in trust to communicate to others, 
and they executed the trust faithfully by imparting 
their extraordinary knowledge how to heal the sick, 
and how to speak with tongues, to some others, and 
this knowledge ceased when these extraordinary men 
died; but such ideas as were necessary for the salva- 
tion of ordinary Christians to the end of the world 
they left in writing, and so bequeathed as it were to 
posterity that Holy Spirit, which they had received of 
their divine Master for the use of all mankind. 

Thus the history of the Holy Ghost stands in Scrip- 
ture divided into three periods; the first, from Adam 
to Christ, was a Holy Spirit of prophecy; the second, 
in the life of Christ, was a Holy Spirit of prophecy, 
information, and promise, accompanied with wisdom 
to know how to work miracles, and power to give it 
effect; the third, from Pentecost to the moment in 
which the apostle Jo|in wrote the last line of his gospeii 



■ 
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was a holj dispensation of wisdoro, goodness, and 
power, partly proper to that age and ceasing with it, 
and partly containing intelligence to inform and direct 
religion to the end of time. 

Having thus seen the rise and the accomplishment 
ef the promise of an universal religion under the ad- 
ministration of Jesus Christ, and having got possession 
of the book that contains the whole of that religion, let 
us proceed to examine the book, and particularly with 
a view to the Holy Spirit, and his influence in religion; 
for 08 many as ate led by the Spirit rf (rody they are the 
sone of Ood, To give you at once my notion of the 
subject, I think our Apostle took his idea of the chris- 
tian church being led by the Spirit, from that favourite 
part of the history of his country so often mentioned in 
the writings of the prophets, and so faithfully recorded 
by their first historian Moses , I mean God's leading 
the Israelites through the wilderness into the land of 
promise* Sometimes it is said simply, Crod led them 
through the wilderness. Sometimes it is said, the 
Holy Spirit led them by the right hand of Moses. 
Sometimes they are said to be led unth a eUmdj and 
with a light of fire; and in this manner the wise men 
of the east were led by a star to Jesus Christ Gk)d in 
all these cases made use of means, and the work was 
no less his for using means to effect his purpose. In 
this manner I suppose the Holy Spirit by the Scriptures 
guides all good men. The cloud was not in the Israel- 
ites, nor was the star in the wise men; but there was 
in them a knowledge of the use and intent of these 
appearances, and a conformity of action to theit own 

ideas- 
is* 
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Here then two things rile W view m oar subject a 
guide without us, and a dispoMtion within us; aod the 
last seems to we to be aa effect of the first, and both 
the work of one and the same spirit Soppoaen world 
without a Bible» and you have no idea of anj Spirit of 
God as a spirit of religion in the inhabitants of it 
Suppose^ on the other hand, a Bible in a worM with« 
out ao inhabitant, and jou have no notion of isflnenct; 
the Spirit of God is there, but nothing kniMrs or 
worships him; the eorlA i9 mthoui fotm and twul, end 
darkness is upon the face of the deep. If God eidh 
for Hght, it will cone; if for land and water, thej 
will appear; if for the sun and moon and stars, tbey 
will be; if for fi^h and fowls and beasts, tkity wiK 
appear; but there wiH be no religion till man cornes^ 
nor then any revealed religion till the book and the 
man meet, and then the child of God will be M ^ 
Hie Spirit of God. My supposition is a fact. The 
Bible lies about in many parts of the world wiliiottt 
i^eaders, and there Kes all our holy reli^on like Jesus 
dead in the sepulchre. There are, on the cootvary, 
9iany places where the Bible is read; but it is not 
among men, but mere animals, who eat and drink, 
aiid marry and give in marriage, and buy and sell, 
^nd build and plant, and are so full of Hiese ideas, 
that they never attend to religious trutb, before death 
comes and destroys them all. So it teas in the days 
qf Noah; so it was also in the days of the Son ofMan^ 
and so k will be to the end of the world. In a word, 
there is no magic in the Bible to operate without 
i^eason and conscience; and there is no religidm in 
man without revelation. If we lay aside the S«rip<r 
tures we have no standard to judge by, and if we have 
DO judgment the standard is of no use. 
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EeeoUecHons of Jotftmi JhuUn4nu 

Iv tht simple records of an ianocoBt, «teral, and 
kappj life there is nmch to interest, to instruct, and to 
ele¥ale. We natnralljr enter with pleasure into the 
Gonceras and feeHngs, the jojs and sorrows of those of 
enr species whose pilgrimage through this world's 
Ticissitndes has been marked bj underiating Tirtue, 
wiiose ptetj has been enlightened and practical, and 
whose course has been one of usefulness and benoTO- 
lience towards their fellows, and of gratitude and 
prai3e to thek Creator. — It is in contemplating such 
exi»bitions of human character, that we are taught the 
pmrposes of our creation, that we learn to rererence 
goodness, and are incited to a virtuous and ennobling 
emulation. 

These refiectioBs have been awakened in us bj the 
perusal of a little work, latelj printed in Boston, en* 
titled, ^^MecoUeciuma of Jotkam jSnderaon, Minister of 
At Go9peV^ It is written with a samplicitj and feel* 
ing which bear as honourable testimony to the intellect 
as the heart of the village pastor. The style is unaf- 
fected and unomamented, but correct and sometinies 
beautifiil; the sentiments are pure and liberal, full of 
devotion to God and benevolence to man* The book 
contains rather the history of the pastor's mind, than a 
narrative of facts; rather a delineation of the progres* 
sive changes effected in his religious sentiments, than 
a record oC the every day occurrences of human life; 
and is filled with many useful lessons for the Chris* 
tian, the bigot, and the sceptic. To tlie Christian it 
^tures the beiauty of diaritjE and forbearance;, en tba 
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bigot, who fearlessl J denomices the creed and the prac- 
tice of him who in humble dependence on the Scrip- 
tures and the mercy of his Maker, receiTes in sincerity 
what he conceives reyelation to teach, and relies on 
the benign attributes of Deity for forgiyeness of his 
many omissions, it inculcates liberality and toleration; 
and to the sceptic, who, revolting at those doctrines 
offered to his acceptance in the arrogance of human 
teachings, rejects alike all systems, it speaks in sooth- 
ing and inviting language, tells him to apply in hu- 
mility and faith to the one sacred oracle for assistance 
and knowledge, and beseeches him not to despise all 
that is good and holy, because much of it has been per- 
verted and misrepresented by bigotry and intolerance. 
The writer has painted in an animated and touching 
'manner the happy influences shed over the youthful 
mind of the future minister by the judicious and tender 
cares of his mother. — And here we will take occasion 
to remark, what has frequently presented itself to our 
minds, how much of what is excellent and elevated in 
the character of man, when he has attained to the 
meridian of intellectual and moral worth, may be 
traced back to the early and simple lessons of child- 
hood, imparted from the maternal lips. How im- 
proving and delightful in manhood are the tender re- 
collections, which memory loves to dwell on, of the 
innocent and happy hours of infancy, when kneeling 
before the gentle being, who watches over our help- 
lessness, soothes our pains, and supplies our wants, 
we were tau;>ht to love and adore the Father of our 
spirits, to abhor every thing moan and unworthy, and 
to aspire after purity and virtue. Oh! in the hours of 
sadness and sorrow, when the heart is wrung, and 
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looks in vain for consolation from the things of earth, 
how sweetlj do the bland instructions of our first years 
recur to onr thoughts, whispering to the troubled spirit 
where it shall surely find relief; and with the peni- 
tential sighs of the sinner are mingled blessings on the 
tender guardian of his youth, who had Uught him 
where to apply for mercy and ibrgiTeness. How should 
the conviction of this influence stimulate every mother 
to the performance of these sacred duties! What 
beauty and gracefulness do they not shed over the 
maternal character! and how amply are they repaid in 
the after virtues of the objects of their fond and 
a^.xious solicitude! But we do believe that most mo- 
thers find in this peculiarly feminine vocation their 
most exquisite pleasures; 

In these their yoath 
And blooni of cheek, and baoyancy of heart. 
Steal from them aU an marked; 

and to these interesting emplovments they cheerfully 
give the best hours of their lives, the full energies of 
their minds, and the fondest feelings of their hearts. 
IVe think we cannot better enforce these remarks than 
by the following extract from the work before us. 

**l cannot remember the time when I had not a sense of religion, 
and a fear of God; and 1 have no doubt that it is owing to my early 
and habitual impressions, which became interwoven in ray soul, as a 
part of its very fabric, or constitution, that I have enjoyed such quiet- 
ness and steadfastness thronghout a long pilgrimage- Little do pa- 
rents consider, while they are forming their infants' hearts and 
characters upon other principles, and teaching them to act by otlier 
motives, how difficult they render a subjection to religious motives 
afterward, and how they subtract from the sum of their religious en» 
joymenl! Were all mothers like mine, how greatly would the obe- 
dience of the young christian's pilgrimage be facilitated, and its peace 
ensured! — ^I love to dwell on the memory of thai honoured woman. 
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My earliest reeolleotioa of her b m IIm act of teaehing me to piaf /^ 
▼hen the every efeniog took me od her knees, andelasping my little 
hands, made me repeat after her my childish petitions. Methinb 
I 8tni see the beautiful expressioo of her maternal eye, and feel the 
kiss, full of affeetMNi and piety, vith vhieh she closed the service. 
At sueh times, she would eiplain to me the purposes of prayer, and 
teach me to love the good Being, who gave me father and mother,' 
and made me happy. It was her practice also, to seize the moments 
when my young heart was overflowing with cheerfulness and goud 
will, to remind me of the Father above, and direct my gratitude to 
him. Thus his image became associated in my thotiglits, with all 
that was gladsome and delightful; with every satisfaction and eveiy 
enjoyment. It was mingled with all my remembrances of maternal 
fbndness; and tlie love of God grew upon the same branch with the 
love of my parents. 1 sought tt) please him, I feared to ofiend him, 
I loved to speak of him, and to him, in the innocent openness of mj 
young heart, and to ref^ard him, in all respects, as I did my pareoti. 
Thus there was nothing of severity, or gloom, or dread, in my early 
religious feelings. I knew nothing of the dislike of religion, which 
1 have seen in many others. The judicious piety of my parents, 
made it a delight to me and not a burden. I saw it mixing with all 
their thoughts and pursuits, most evidently the ingredient of life 
which did most to nriake them happy; never casting a gloom over 
them, never airaying them in sternness, nor driving away innoceat 
pleasures; — and thus it found its way to my heart, and (blessed be 
He who has supported me) has never left my heart, or ceased to be 
its joy and peace. I have much inconsistency to be ashamed of, and 
many sins to lament; but, thanks to my pious parents, and the grace 
of God, I have never failed to find religion a pleasure, and never 
withdrawn from ray father^s God." 

The only other quotation which we can give, relates 
to an individual whom the misjudging world around 
him had declared to be a stranger to religion, though 
his whole course was marked bj an unobtrusive good- 
nessy because he had dared conscientiously to dissent 
from the doctrines generally received in the country in 
which he dwelt. 

<*Mr. BIlertoQ^ of wliom 1 spoke in the last chapter, was another 
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added to the noviber cf the <.woillealef tiie earth,* whom k Kid 
been my privilege to know. Some of the peeuliaritiet of hit re* 
ligioos faith, and those in p^^tty importaat partieulan, vera widelj 
different, I had reason to think, finom thoae of any other food man 
I bad noet with. He did not believe m a tri-peraonal Ueityi and thia 
vaaa tort of otibelief, whiah 1, like ten thonsand ,othert, kioked 
upon with a Tague sort of horror, 1 knew not wheaee nor why. For a 
long time, therefore,! ooold not believe that he waa aogood a ehristiao 
as he seemed to be; and when it waaimpeatible to doubt this, my next 
eondusion very naturally vas, that Triaitarianism, though the truths 
yet eovld not be essential lo the ehrtatiaa, for here was « ahristMHi 
without it. This discovery did a great deal to set me a thinkinf aii4 
to enlarge my views. Bot its best and happiest eonsequcaee waa, 
to eoofirm me in my persuasion, that the great practical and vital 
prineiplea el* our religion are comnwm to all believers. From thia 
persuasion I have never varied. Erperience has every year eonfim^ 
ed it; and it is still one of the most comforting convictions of my 
heart. 1 look forward with the most delightful anticipation to the 
day, when 1 shall join in one communion the souls of those many 
good men, whom i have honoured and loved here, but from whose 
fellowship 1 have been shut out, by the miserable bars which pre- 
judice and pride have put up amid the churches on earth. 

Jotham AmiersoD is an old friend of the readers of 
the Christian Register, in which paper his adventures 
were first published in separate numbers. To those 
who have not yet seen his simple narrative, we recom- 
mend it, for the happj and liberalizing impression 
which we think it calculated to make on every un- 
shackled mind. 



(Questions for Trinitarians. 

From the Gospel llerald. 

Our Trinitarian friends who worship in the Epis- 
copal form, after the Church of England, in repeating 
their Litany, say, they supplicate the mercy of God— 
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bj his holy nativity, and circumcision— 4>y his fastings 
and temptations— by his agony and bloody sweat^-bjr 
his precious death and burial. 

Please to answer — Do you really believe that God 
was bom^ Do you believe that God was drcumcised? 
That God fasted^ and was tempted? Do you believe 
that God was in an agony of pain, and sweat bloods 
Do you believe that God diedj and was buried? If 
you believe these things, you outrage reason, and 
deny the Scriptures. If you do not believe them, 
why do you make a solemn mockery of absunlitj? 

We make this appeal to reasonable beings. Let 
every rational person ponder well these things, before 
they shall again address the great Jehovah in this 
unjustifiable and absurd manner. 



Unitarian Chapel in Calcutta* 

The Unitarian Society lately established in Cal- 
cutta, has made great efforts for the erection of a 
place of worship. About 11,000 sica rupees have 
been subscribed foi this purpose in Calcutta; 7,000 
sica rupees of this sum were subscribed in the month 
of September last. The estimated expense of the 
Chapel is from 30,000 to 40,000 sica rupees. If one 
half the sum can be realized in Calcutta, it is hoped 
th^t the remainder may be furnished by Unitarian 
Christians in England and America. 
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Remarfcs on the Inspiration of the Writers of the 
Old and JVew Testaments. 

X HE value of the Holy Scriptares is admitted by 
all christian professors. They are persuaded that the 
Bible contains an authentic account of revelations 
firom God, commencing with Adam, continued to pa- 
triarchs and prophets, and more abundantly granted to 
our blessed Lord. But, among those who are thus far 
agreed, a question has arisen, whether the authors of 
the books, which compose the canon of Scripture, wrote 
them under the special and extraordinary direction 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit According to some 
persons the Spirit of God dictated the identical words 
which they used; others represent their inspiration as 
only operating to prevent them from falling into any 
mistake, or omitting what ought to be recorded. A 
third class readily admit that most, if not all of the 
sacred writers were inspired men, but they deny that 
this inspiration was extended to them as writers; al- 
leging that no inspiration was necessary to enable them 
to give a correct and faithful account of what they pre- 
viously knew; whether their knowledge was originally 
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derived from divine communications, authentic testi' 
mony, or personal observation. 

A minute superintendence, extending to the very 
v^ords of the writers, must have produced similarity of 
style and sameness of language; so that the same inci* 
dents would have been related by different writers 
precisely in the same manner; but, as this is not the 
case, such a notion of inspiration cannot be maintain- 
ed. Even the hypothesis of a less special inspiration, 
if strictly examined, will not be found of any practical 
importance; nor is it wholly free from difficulties and 
objections. 

The original writings of the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments have long been extinct; and it is well 
known that the copies of the existing manuscripts differ 
from each other. Who has not heard of the various 
readings collected by Dr. Kennicot from manuscript co- 
pies of the Old Testament; and of a still greater number 
of various readings in the Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament, which Professor Mill and others have pub- 
lished. Although these variations are not so important 
a$ to undermine the foundation of our faith and hope, 
they are amply sufficient to convince us, that in a great 
number of instances, it is impossible to attain absolute 
certainty as to the precise words used by the sacred 
writers. 

As Scripture is quoted in support of the common 
notion of inspiration, the principal text usually pro- 
duced by the advocates of that opinion will now be 
considered. It is 2 Tim. iii. 16. '<A11 Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness.'^ A» the New Testament, was not 
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Written when Paul thus addressed Timothy, the refer- 
ence mmst be to the Old Testament. Taking the pas- 
sage as it stands in ear common translation, the first 
inquiry will naturally be, what is meant by all scrip- 
ture? Are we then, by this term to understand the 
whole of the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi 
inclusiye, comprising not only an account of divine 
communications, prophecies delivered by inspired men, 
and laws given by God to his chosen people, but also a 
history of the Jews, of their origin, journeyings, rebel- 
lions, sufferings, and deliverances;— -catalogues of 
Hebrew names; — language uttered in contempt of the 
authority of God, and some expressions which cannot 
now be publicly recited. — Surely, all these were not 
^yen by inspiration of God. There is something in 
the very suggestion at which a serious mind almost 
instinctively revolts. The word <<a//" must therefore 
be taken in a restricted sense; and what is the proper 
restriction in the passage before us, may easily be per- 
ceived by referring to the preceding verse. "And that 
from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation^ This 
is the Scripture which is given by inspiration of €hd;— 
not when it was reduced to writing, but when it was 
originally delivered; in whatever manner the commu- 
nication was made. Such Scripture is "profitable for 
doctrine^ for reproof, for correction, and for instruction 
in righteousness;^' — but can this be said of the whole of 
the Old Testament? Is it credible that Paul intended 
that such a construction should be put on his language, 
knowing, as he did, that the Old Testament contains 
matter respecting which such a declaration would be 
mrholly inapplicable? For example, the tenth chapter 
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of Nehemiah consists exclusiyel j of the names of these 
who sealed the covenant, not to mention many other 
chapters, equally barren of interest and instruction. 
We have also the language of Job's three friends, of 
whom it is declared, that they did not speak of God 
the thing that was right, — of Job himself, when be 
cursed the day of his birth; of Abraham and Isaac, 
when they resorted to the language of duplicity and 
falsehood in denying their wives;^— of David, who 
although often magnanimous in forgiving personal 
injuries, sometimes indulged himself in vindictive 
expressions when referring to the enemies of his coun- 
try; and to crown all, of Satan, who is introduced as 
a speaker in the books of canonical Scripture. Surely, 
all these persons, Satan not excepted, did not speak 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

It would be easy to show that the term Scripture is 
used as well for a part as for the whole of the Old 
Testament, and sometimes for a single text. Thus, it 
is related by the Evangelist John, (ii. 22,) that after 
Jesus was risen from the dead, his disciples ^'believed 
the Scripture;" that is, the portion of Scripture to 
which he had called their attention after he had cleansed 
the temple. 

Perhaps, the most apposite illustration of the re- 
stricted sense that ought to be put on the word *«all," 
although no qualifying language is used in connexion 
with it, may be found in 1 Tim. vi. 10. "The love of 
money is the root of all evil." Strictly speaking, this 
is not so; for the love of money sometimes prevents 
men from doing evil; particularly from indulging in 
licentious excess, and in expensive vices. Justice to 
«ur apostld therefore requires that we interpret his 
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language so as to make it agree with facts, as well as 
with the scope of his argnment. By a/^evil, then, we 
shall understand all such evil -as he had been describing; 
Tiz. < ^temptation and a snare, and many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition." In other words, the love of money, situ- 
ated as christian professors then were, had been the 
occasion of all the evils which he had either distinctly 
specified, or referred to in general terms. 

It is believed that no exception will be taken, by any 
professor of Christianity, against this construction of 
the passage; if so, as Paul's declaration in regard to 
ihe inspiration of aU Scripture has been construed 
agreeably to the same principle of interpretation, it is 
n fair presumption that the principle is a sound one, 
and that the application made «f it has in both cases 
i>een correct. 

According ^te the view now given of the language of 
Paul relative to the inspiration of Holy Scripture, the 
passage chiefly relied on in support of that position is 
irrelevant, as well as insufficient; for Paul does not 
say that all Scripture is written, but that ^<all Scripture 
Is given by inspiration of God;" such as the commu- 
nications made to patriarchs and prophets, and the 
-language of those holy men who spake as they were 
moved by the spirit of God; extending the sense of the 
passage so as to embrace the New Testament, we may 
add, of our blessed Lord more especially, to whom 
*Hhe spirit was given without measure;" and of his 
iipostles, who were led by the same spirit <^into atl 
truth." Much more than what is contained in «ur 
Sibles was ^^given by inspiration of God.^' In John 

!xxi. £5, it is .clearly intimated that we have only ap 
j4» 
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inconsiderable part of the history and discourses of our 
Lord. The same remark may be extended to the 
preaching of the apostles. But it required no diyiiie 
inspiration to qualify the authors of the books of Scripp 
ture for reducing to writing what they already knewp 
and they make no pretensions to inspiration 48 wriUru 
The truth of Scripture does not depend on such in- 
spiration, but on the extent and accuracy of their 
information, and on their fidelity in communicating 
what they have related. When therefore we read 9Uch 
passages as the following, 1 Cor. ii. IS. ^^Whick 
words we speaks not in the words which man'9 wisdom 
teacbeth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth;'' w^ 
regard them as a declaration on the part of Paul and 
his fellow labourers, that they spake under the direction 
of the spirit of God; but this circumstance, so far from 
proving their inspiration as writers, ought to satisfy 119 
that no inspiration was necessary to enable them to 
write their discourse^. 

It has been repeatedly said that those, who deny th? 
inspiration of the Scriptures^ do not always speak pf 
them with due respect. But this censure can only b^ 
attached to those who express themselves improperly 
in relation to the sacred writings. It affords nQ gp^ 
reason for adopting a hypothesis respecting the iaspira^ 
tion of their authors, which is not warranted by their 
own language. When Luke assigns, as the reason why 
he wrote his gospel, that he had a more perfect under^ 
standing of what he was about to narrate than m^ny 
preceding writers, it is much more respectful to that 
Evangelist to admit the competency of his inforn^ation 
as a historian, than to impute to him a species of i^lur 
minatipn to whigh hQ madQ np pretensipns. 
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Exceptions have been taken to the strong language 
vbich has sometimes been used by those who have 
argued against the inspiration of the writers of the 
books of Scripture, as if thej exalted their own reason 
above Scripture; it not being recollected, verj proba- 
bly, that language equally bold had been employed by 
men in high reputation for orthodoxy, and even by some 
of the sacred writers. An example, in proof of eocA of 
these assertions, will now be given. The first is taken 
from Dr. Sherlock's work on the use of reason in the 
construction of Scripture. ^^Suppose,'' says he, <<that 
the natural construction of the words import such a 
sense as is contrary to some evident principle of reason? 
Then I won't believe it. How, not believe Scripture? 
No, no, I will believe no pretended revelation which 
contradicts the plain dictates of reason." This passage 
is by the author in his otvn iiome, as question and 
answer. 

Whatever may be thought of this language, it is 
tielieved that as yet it has not been exceeded, if at all 
equalled by any writer of a different class. 

The other example is from Gal. i. 8. <<But though 
we, or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed." 

It may be proper to remark that there is an essential 
difference between the meaning of words which are 
similar to each other, or even identically the same, 
when employed for different purposes, and dictated by 
an opposite spirit. On the part of our apostle, his 
language now quoted is expressive of a settled persusr 
sion of the truth and value of that gospel which he had 
preached to the Galatians. With this view he puts a 
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^Bttse, the strongest that can be imagined, that himself, 
Dr an angel from heaven, might preach another gospel; 
but that were such an event to happen, any such 
preacher ought to be rejected; plainly implying, how- 
ever, that nothing ^could be more improbable. The 
excellent character of Dr. Sherlock, and the fact that 
he wrote ably and zealously in defence of Christianity, 
entitle him to the benefit of a similar remark, bold as 
his mode of expression may appear. Although it is 
not intended to vindicate any rash assertions, or evea 
-any language which is in the smallest degree impro- 
per; yet, surely, it would be unfair and unjust to im- 
pute that to irreverence for the holy Scriptures, which 
is only intended to declare, in a decided manner, t 
firm persuasion that certain explanations of Scripture 
language ought not to be received as expressive of its 
true meaning. The feelings of some persons are pe- 
culiarly ardent; this sometimes causes them to speak 
■and write without considering whether their words may 

not be liable to mificonstniction, so that their intentioDS 

« 

•may be mistaken and misrepresented. 

On such occasions, party zeal has prompted those 
who are under its infiuenoe to lay hold on some un- 
guarded expression, and the work of defamation has 
heen carried on in the name of the Lord. As i^^the 
alleged, or even the real indiscretion of one, two, or 
more persons, furnished satisfactory evidence against 
the soundness of any position, which they had cbp 
deavoured to -maintain^ and as if those who held a 
contrary opinion were absolved from the obligation to 
respect those precepts, which forhid us to judge an4 
xondemn one another^ 
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Much Yiolent declamation has not 'only been ver- 
hdllj uttered, hot has also been reduced to writing, 
becaase some of the professed friends of reTelation have 
hazarded an opinion, that the apostles, althuu^ fallj 
instmcted in their Master's doctrine, were left to 
their own reason as to the mode of arguing, particu- 
lar! j in relation to subordinate and collateral mat- 
ters. Bat whj should there be anj great alarm on 
this account? Surelj, when Paul wrote Gal. i. 8, al- 
ready quoted, he did not mean to set himself up as an 
infallible teacher. When the apostles and elders 
came to Jerusalem, and discussed the question then 
agitated, whether Grentiles who were converted to 
ehristianitj ought to conform to the ritual of Moses, 
they spake and reasoned precisely as we should do; 
but had they been divinely inspired, discussion would 
have been superfluous; there could have been only one 
sentiment, and only one impression*. 

If the evidence of the fact related in our Bible is 
satisfactory; if the prophecies therein contained are 
regarded as having been dictated by the Holy Spirit; 
if the narratives of the Evangelists, and the history 
of the first age of the christian church, given by Luke 
in the book of the Acts, be received as unhesitating 
belief; and if the apostolical writings be read as the 
productions of men who were endowed with the mi- 
raculous gifts of the Holy Spirit*— no hypothesis re- 
specting the inspiration of the writers of Scripture, as 
writetB^ can render its contents more valuable or more 
credible. Bo far from this, it could easily be made to 
appear that difficulties would arise, for which no solu- 
tion could be found to satisfy the serious inquirer, or 
to silence the pro&ne sceptic. But, if the popular 
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notion of in8|iiratioD be ^ven up, a notion which is 
not supported by the declarations of the Scriptuce 
writers, the whole of Scripture will appear >8afll^entlj 
harmonious for every important purpose; though so 
far dissimilar as to alTord decided evidence of the 
genuineness of the different parts of it, and that the 
respective writers wrote like men of fiiir and honest 
minds, who were artless and unpretending, desirous 
to make true representations of what they undertook 
to relate, and having for their leading objects ^the ad- 
vancement of gospel truth, and the perfection 6f cbritf- 
tian virtue* J. T. 



Thoughts on Eternal PunishmenL 

Among other arguments in favour of the eternity 
0f future punishment, it is sometimes asserted that the 
wicked, who die in their sins, are absolutely irreclaim- 
able; so that justice requires the perpetuity of their 
punishment. But how can it be proved that such per- 
eons are completely callous to good impressions? Some 
of them are cut off before they have proceeded far in a 
ainful course; the vices of others have seemed to result 
rather from inconsideration, than from malignity of dis- 
position; and even some, who may be said to have 
sinned with a high hand, have not been wholly stran- 
gers to remorse and self reproach. The history of 
Mrs. Frey's visits to the female convicts in Newgate 
prison, presents many instances of genuine contritioa 
and radical reformation among those who were regard- 
ed A$ the^dregs and refuse of mankind. But the laa* 
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giiage of our blessed Lord, when referriog to Tyre, 
and Sidon, aad Sodom, as it is asuallj interpreted bj 
believers in eternal punishment hereafter, expresslj 
teaches that even the most profligate and abandoned 
maj be reclaimed. The passage referred to is Matt 
xL £1 — 23. 

It is perhaps impossible to imagine a state of greater 
or more general depravity, than that which charac- 
terized the land of Sodom in the days of Lot, when 
it was destroyed by fire and brimstone from heaven. 
The historian appears to labour for words sufficiently 
strong to convey a just idea of the enormities which 
were practised. So proverbial were Sodom and Go* 
morrah for wickedness, that when the Hebrew prophets 
intended to describe those who were peculiarly corrupt 
and depraved, they designated them as belonging to 
these devoted cities; and the advocates for the doctrine 
of eternal punishment urge that Sodom and Gomorrah 
are "suffering the vengeance of eternal fire." Yet, 
according to our Lord, if the inhabitants of those cities 
had enjoyed equal advantages with Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, or Capernaum, they would not have been cut off 
in their wickedness, but would have repented in sack- 
cloth and ^shes. 

Here, then, is a declaration by one whose authority 
cannot be called in question, that the persons of whom 
he spoke-— persons proverbial for the greatness of their 
crimes, were not irreclaimable; yet, according to be- 
lievers in eternal punishment, they shall be tormented 
in hell for ever. Surely no doctrine can be true which 
represents the Father of mercies as eternally punishing 
any of his creatures because of their sins, although he 
knew that if he had afforded them greater light and 
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higher motives to obedience, thej would have improved 
that light by repenting of their sins, and amending 
their lives. 

The Scriptures, and more particularly the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, exhibit Almighty God under the 
character of a parent. But what must we think of thai 
parent who, having the power to torment his children 
as long as he pleased, caused some of them to be trre- 
trievably miserable on account of their disobedienee, 
treating them as if they were utterly incorrigible, 
although he knew that if they had possessed advantages 
equal to what he had afforded to others of his children 
who are still refractory, they would have become peni- 
tent, submissive, and reformed? 

The argument against the annihilation of the wicked, 
derived from Matt. xi. 20 — 23, is equally sound and 
conclusive. It requires only to be varied by the sup- 
position, that the parent, after having tormented his 
children for a long time, at last puts them to death. 

This is not — this cannot be the character of Him 
who does not afflict willingly; who chastises, not for 
his pleasure, but for our profit; and who has solemnly 
and emphatically declared, that he has no pleasure in 
the death of him who dieth. 

Every object of a wise and just governor will be ac- 
complished, if the punishment of rebellion be contin- 
ucd until the existence of rebellion be ended, and until 
the spirit of rebellion being subdued, it shall be suc- 
ceeded by cheerful and unqualified submission; the 
result, not of servile fear, but of a sense of duty, com- 
punction for past offences, and a deep solicitude to act 
well for the time to come. J. T* 
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Effects of FaUe Religion. 

In the fifty-ninUi nmnber of the Quarterly Review, 
there is an article on the lately published Private Cor- 
respondence of Cotppery which contains some excellent 
remarks on those distorted notions of religion, that 
haye not only made fanatics of those who at any rate 
wovld have been fools, but have also, as in the in- 
stance of the bard of Olney, darkened and perverted the 
finest minds. We make a few extracts from it, both 
because they suit our own views precisely, and because* 
as they come from a high church publication, they 
show that when religion is brought down to practice, 
even orthodoxy can be rational, and men of good sense 
will agree together. 

After alluding to the mental derangement of the 
poet, in 1763, the reviewer proceeds thus; 

<<His partial recovery was followed by that con- 
▼er^OD^ using the term in the technical sense attached 
to it by a party, which coloured his opinions and feel- 
ings during the remainder of his life. Mr. Greatheed, 
who is his religious, as Mr. Hayley is his literary biog- 
rapher, gives us the following account of his state of 
mind. ^At length his despair was effectually removed 
by reading in the Sacred Scriptures that God hath 
set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God. While meditating on this passage, he obtain- 
ed a clear view of the gospel which was attended with 
unspeakable joy. His subsequent days were chiefly 

occupied with praise and prayer, and Vi\«\i<^*M\^^^x* 
/5 
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flowed with love to h s crucified Redeemer. The 
transports of his joj, which at first interrupted his 
necessary sleep, having subsided 9 were followed by a 
sweet serenity of spirit, which he was enabled to re- 
tain, notwithstanding reviving struggles of natural 
and habitual corruption.' Our readers will recognise 
the style of the party, which believes these meltings of 
the heart and exaltations of the imagination, to be the 
direct results of divine inspiration. That they are 
the mere natural consequences of high wrought feel- 
ings, we have no more doubt, than tliat the impressions 
which they produce are sometimes permanent Whether 
his ecstasies were natural or supernatural, Cowper had 
not strength of mind to support them. Though we are 
sufficiently acquainted with the hagiographics of spi- 
ritual experiences, to know that the paroxysms of 
conversion are more severe and exhausting, than the 
subsequent communion established with the Deity, 
still we are convinced that those nine years, of what 
his biographer elsewhere calls the most transcendent 
comfort, laid the foundation, by the exhaustion they 
produced, of that subsequent despondency from which 
he never recovered. 

"If the strength which was wasted in these outpour- 
ings of the spirit had been carefully husbanded, and em- 
ployed in repairing the weak parts of his character, he 
might, we think, have been spared much misery. Had 
he been warned that the flood of light, which burst 
upon his mind, was the false fire of insanity, not Might 
from heaven,' he might perhaps have escaped altogether 
that ^midnight of despair' into which he was after- 
wards plunged; at least it would have appeared to him 
less dense and black, if he had not dazzled himself be- 
fore with its excess org\arc. 
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^^The progress of his malady was natural. So long 
as the state of his bodily health produced light and 
happy sensations, his conversion was followed by expe- 
riences full of comfort. But strength of mind was 
consumed, never to be regained, in a vain attempt to 
keep up this spiritual revelry. The stimulus, which 
at first was found sufficient to produce the desired 
eflfect, required to be augmented as the novelty wore 
off, and the imagination got jaded. Then a strife and 
agony of spirit became more and more necessary to 
produce the feelings of inspiration. Even these re- 
sources at last failed. If the illustration be allowable, 
the brilliant light, the ravishing music, and the exqui- 
site perfume could stimulate no longer. This exces- 
sive and prolonged excitement was followed by disease 
of body, and exhaustion of mind; the spirits of the 
poor visionary sank, and his religious comforts ceased 
altogether. Then became apparent another, alas! an 
enduring evil consequence of his previous ecstasies. 
His mind, long habituated to consider them as pledges 
of God's especial favour, and of his own election and 
call to salvation, when they were withdrawn, or, to 
speak more correctly, when a state of strong excite- 
ment was succeeded by exhaustion, considered itself 
rejected of God, fallen from gra6e, and given up to a 
reprobate spirit From this time to the day of his 
death, the deep gloom of settled despair hung over 
him, and he was haunted with pining regrets after 
spiritual blessings which he believed himself to have 
enjoyed, accompanied with convictions that they were 
never to be restored, and with a soul -withering horror 
of eternal damnation." 
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Jirticles of the Church of England. 

[In a note to the biographical notice of Dr. Benson, 
in the seventh number of Spark»'s Theological Col- 
lection , is given the following letter from Benson to 
Towgood, in which some home truths are told of the 
thirty- nine articles, in honest phrase and in few words.] 

Dear Sir, 

I herewith send you a copy of a letter concerning 
nonconformity. I was desirous you should see it, be* 
cause 1 hope you are proceeding in your answer to Pow- 
el's Sermon concerning subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, in any sense, in every sense, and in no sense 
at all; as articles of truth, which are not true; as 
articles of peace, which create endless contentions; 
as articles of the Church of England, which the divines 
of that church commonly refute; as articles made to 
prevent diversity of opinions, and which greatly in- 
crease diversity of opinions; as articles made in the 
days of bigotry, by men who had no critical skill in the 
Scriptures, to fetter the ages of learning and free in- 
quiry. And for five hundred pounds per annum, or 
less money, there are men who will subscribe, who 
will contend for subscribing to these same articles, 
whether ministers believe them or not. Pudet hmc 
opprobria. 

I am pleased that I have had the happiness to see 
you once. I shall never see you more in this world. 
I am delighted with the prospect of meeting you in a 
better state, where there are no subscriptions to 
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articles required, no bigotry, no anything to oflfentl 
any more. 

With great esteem for you, 
I am yours sincerely, 

George Benson. 



Usefulness of the J^Knisterial Order. 

Few will deny, that in the first age of Christianity, 
preaching was a necessary means of propagating its 
doctrines and its principles. Miracles might have at- 
tracted attention to its authority, but it was only by 
preaching that men could have been made acquainted 
with its author, its spirit, and its end. Much was 
undoubtedly accomplished by writing; but more for 
after ages than for the primitive one. Without the 
recorded history and precepts of Christianity, our own 
faith would have been obliged to rest itself merely on 
tradition; while the first christians had a sure warrant 
for theirs in the testimony of the eye and the ear. The 
Gospel would probably have made but slow progress, if 
its interests had been wholly committed to the pen of 
the scribe; for the multitude did not read; and <^how 
could they believe in him of whom they had not heard, 
and how could they hear without a preacher?" 
' All this will be allowed; and yet it has been assert- 
ed by some, that the condition of the church and the 
state of the world have greatly changed since then; 
that Christianity is firmly established in the civilized 
parts of thC' earth; that myriads of religious books are 
in free circulation; that all orders of people can read 
their contents; that the precepts and sanctions of the 
15* 
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study. And who ar^ to devote themselves to this diii- 
geDt course of application? Who are to search through 
libraries, that a single passage of the sacred volume 
may be elucidated? Who are to pierce through the 
mist of ages gone by, to catch some glimpses of tiie 
early light? Not surely they who are constantly occu- 
pied with the unavoidable toils of life, with their pro- 
fessions, their merchandize, their navifn^ation, their 
agriculture; but men who can sit down quietly before 
the word of God, and regard it as the business of their 
life to investigate, to explain and to publish it. 

But it may here be asked, whether the Scriptures 
have not in reality been well studied and well inter- 
preted by those who did not belong to the clerical 
profession; and whether the printed results of their 
labour^ are not universally attainable and intelligible. 
To th^se questions I would answer, that the obligations 
ef sacred literature to such laymen as Newton, Locke, 
and Grotius, were gladly acknowledged and highly 
appreciated; and that there was no doubt that their 
works could always be supplied to satisfy any demand 
for them; but that several considerations existed, which 
would prevent these facts from assuming the form of 
objections against the continuance of the ministry.— 
In the first place, it must not be supposed, that, cele- 
brated as the above named expositors are, and deserve 
to be, they were possessed of all biblical kndwledge, 
that they always saw aright, or that they left nothing 
for future scholars to accomplish. Continued investi- 
gations produce fresh discoveries, and truth is esta- 
blished by being sifted and tried. It is not given to 
any one man, or to any one age, to explore the whole 
field of biblical knowledge, or to yield a sati^faictory 
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interpretatioD of all the scriptares. The treasure of 
divine learning is gradually accumulated, and indi« 
viduals must be content to furnish their contributions^-^ 
Then in the next place, it is not to be denied, that 
clergymen are bj far the most constant and copious 
contributors to this ever-growing mass. Such names 
as those which I have repeated are but rare exceptions 
to a general rule, and stand with few companions on 
the list of those, who have successfully inquired at the 
oracles of truth. Our critical knowledge of the Bible 
would be small, compared with what it is, and what it 
ought to be, if an order of men did not exist, whose 
profession, by its very nature, calls them to unceasing 
researches. — Again, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that much biblical information can be diffused among 
the great body of the people, by the means of the press 
alone. There is neither a sufficient curiosity univer- 
sally prevailing, to induce men to sit down patiently 
to the perusal of learned and laboured disquisitions, 
nor have they the time, nor the money, nor the educa- 
tion, to enable them to select among various publica- 
tions, and choose those only which their judgment 
approved. Error would have as good a chance for 
votaries as truth, and the ravings of Brothers or Joanna 
Southcote would perhaps be in as many hands, as the 
commentaries of Locke or of Priestley. But the cler- 
gy are a class of men whose lives have been devoted to 
religious inquiries, and whose faculties have been ad- 
dressed, if they have done their duty, to the examina- 
tion of differing opinions, and the separation of error 
from truth. If they have used their mental vision as 
they ought, they have looked on many sides of the same 
question, and have adopted that which they thought 
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the fairest, and can direct to. it the observation and 
preference of those with whom they are connected* 
They are, beside, a living voice of interpretation 
themselves. The; employ the sii days, which bj 
others are devoted to various occupations, in gathering 
the riches of heavenly wisdom, and on the seventh day 
they dispense them to their people. In a few hours 
they impart the results of the application of many days^ 
I may even say of many months; for the general pre* 
paration of early years must be taken into the accountf 
as well as the immediate investigation of a particular 
subject or text. In one discourse they will scatter 
abroad the essence of whole chapters of erudition; and 
they are likewise always ready, in their closets, to 
guide the inquiries and resolve the doubts of those 
whom they are elected to teach. It is evident there- 
fore, notwithstanding the accumulation of critical 
learning by the preserving powers of the press, that it 
could never be even tolerably diffused by books alone 
among the multitude of nominal Christians; and that 
a certain number of men should make it their chief oc- 
cupation to digest what had been already published, to 
add, if it might be, something to the stock themselves, 
and to awaken and keep awake the interest, and direct 
or assist the studies and reflections of their fellow 
men. 

It may probably be again objected, that clergymen 
disagree as frequently and as widely as books; that 
they cannot all be in the right, because they flatly con* 
tradict each other; and how is it to be determined who 
are in the wrong, who are misleading their hearers, 
and who are guiding them well? — It is not contended, 
that the members of the ministerial body arrive at the 
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same cenclosioiis in their infeq>retatiofi of the scrip- 
tures, or that all have eqaal capacity, opportunitj, or 
even disposition, to enlighten the objects of their pas- 
toral care. This would be but an unmeaning and 
unavailing defiance of f&cts which are every where 
about lis. But thus much is contended; that certain 
principles of interpretation have come to be generally 
acknowledged, and certain eminent biblical critics ad- 
mitted as good authority, by the well educated and the 
candid among the ministry of all denominations; that 
this consent has brought about a much more rational 
method of reading the scriptures than would otherwise 
have existed; that arguments are now dropt which 
were once thought convincing, as'that in favour of the 
trinity, for instance, drawn from the Hebrew form of 
expression in Genesis, ^^Let U8 make man,^' or from 
the thrice repeated epithet "Holy,'* in the prophecy of 
Isaiah — texts which a good and fair minded scholar of 
any persuasion would now be ashamed to quote for that 
purpose; that passages have been discarded as spurious 
from the holy writings, by all the well informed, which 
once were led forward into the field of controversy 
with an air of triumph, as in the case of the celebrated 
text of the three heavenly witnesses, which if a cler- 
gyman should now pronounce from the pulpit as a part 
of the first epistle of John, he would be pointed out as 
a man who was either remarkably ingenious in satis- 
fying his mind against evidence, or reniarkably indif- 
ferent about consulting any evidence at all on the 
subject. All these things show, that some common 
laws of scriptural investigation are acquiring dominion, 
and that the Bible is daily becoming better understood, 
through the labours of men who make the study of it a 
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part of their profession, though thej may indeed differ 
in many of their results. — But what would be the con- 
sequence, if every man were his own biblical interpre* 
ter, without the means of procuring many books, with- 
out the time to compare their merits, without the 
education to direct his judgment, and without an ad* 
viser to resort to in his difficulties? There would be 
as many wild theories as there are verses in the Bible; 
there would be as many sects as families; there would 
be as many winds of doctrine as there are points in the 
heavens for the winds to blow from, and the flame of 
charitj' might very possibly be blown out between then. 
Theclergy, after all their disputes, have a regulating 
influence on the opinions of the people; they fall into 
many errors, and they often encourage extravagance, 
delusion, and folly, but not beyond a certain limit; 
their habits of study and reflection act as a sedative on 
their own imaginations, and their superior information, 
as a body, confers on them the power of checking &- 
naticism, when it begins to assume an alarming atti- 
tude. They expose and refute and discountenance 
error, when the blind ignorance of others has forced on 
them a view of its startling consequences. I say not 
that there are no disgraceful instances to the contrary; 
but I speak of the influence of the clergy as a class. 

And such considerations as the above warrant, as I 
think, the conclusion, that a ministerial order is useful 
for the preservation and increase of the means of reli- 
gious knowledge, and a more familiar acquaintance 
with that volume which we regard as the source of it. 

2. It is to be noticed, in the second place, that our 
religion includes the performance of certain rites. 
And who is there who may so properly and decently 
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dedicate your children to the love and service of God, 
as he who is constantly propounding to you his word? 
And who may so fitly offer to you the symbols of your 
Saviour's death, as he who is from time to time putting 
jrou in remembrance of the sufferings, which for your 
sake your master endured, and inciting you to some 
resemblanee of his holy character? Would you omit 
the observance of these rites altogether? You think 
too highly of their use and sanctity, to admit the thought 
of doing so. Would you then leave the observance to 
chance? Would you connect with it no ideas of order 
and solemnity? Would you commit it to the hands of 
the Tain and the vulgar? Would you call on your 
neighbour to conduct it? Would he obey your call? 
Would you do it yourself? Are you sure you would? 
What confusion, and neglect, and levity, are implied 
in these suppositions. 

3* Then there are, in the third place, the rest, the 
devotions, the instructions, of the first day of the week. 
Who will say that they are not in the highest degree 
beneficial to the community? Who that examines the 
effects of that separated day on the manners and morals 
of the people, would utter one wish that its obligation 
and its services might be dispensed with— -that the year 
might roll on from its first day to its last, in the mo- 
notonous hum and clank of business and worldliness, 
unmarked by the sweetly recurring seasons of quiet- 
ness, meditation, and prayer? Who would lose the 
sight of the sober throngs, who, on each returning Sun- 
day, fill the streets of our cities, on their way to their 
several houses of worship? Who would level our vil- 
lage churches with the ground; that their spires might 
no longer rise above the trees, and their k>ells no more 
16 
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send their music of invitation, over the sleepitng bills 
and the silent farms and into the peaceful cottages? 
And yet how are you to secure the religionsadvantages 
of an appointed day of rest, and how are you to con- 
duct the offices of public worship and instruction, 
unless you have a particular class of men to preside 
over and perform them? Will you collect yobrselves 
together, and wait, till any one who pleases shall un- 
dertake to teach you, or to address Heaven in yovr 
behalfP Are you indeed willing that such important 
•duties should be taken up at random? Will not the 
pert and the illiterate often conceive themselves enri- 
-nently qualified to be your conductors, while men of 
more modesty and sense will hold back and keep their 
peace? Will there t>e much regularity, will there be 
much good taste, will there be much edification or in- 
struction in your exercises? Do you adduce the exam- 
ple of the Quakers? Go into one of their religious 
assemblies, and then ask yourself how loiig it would 
be possible for men of education and discernment to 
follow their discipline. Will you allege, that otie or 
two of the most capable and irreproachable in a con- 
gregation might be selected to lead the services regu- 
larly and periodically? You at once constitute, I 
answer, a clerical order, though necessarily of an 
inferior sort; for if they do not devote themselves to 
sacred studies, they cannot perform as they ought all 
their sacred functions. If they do thus devote them- 
selves, they are to all intents and purposes clergy- 
men.— I conclude, therefore, that the proper observance 
of the christian Sabbath requires a stated ministry. 

4. The existence of the ministerial order must be 
regarded, in the fourth place, as of incalculable ad- 
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vantage to the great cause of moral it j. Morality is 
indeed the end of all religious teaching, notwithstand- 
ing some religiouH teachers do not seem to think so;, 
but it is the end even of their instructions. They say 
a great deal in disparagement of good works, and yet 
they find that it will not do to discard them; and so 
they make them a kind of indispensable vanity, a 
worthless appendage which must be cherished as the,, 
apple of the eye; and they tell their hearers, flkt 
though they will do well to despise them, they will do 
ill to be without them, and that though they are filthy 
rags enough, it would be prudent to line one's wedding 
garment with them. The hearers do not distinctly see 
how this is, not* do they know exactly what to think, 
or what to do; but they cannot at last escape the con- 
clusion that they mast lead as righteous lives as possi- 
ble, and then they let the other part remain a mystery. — 
I have never been able myself rightly to comprehend 
bow virtue should be so worthless, and yet so neces- 
sary to the Christian; nor can I conceive what value 
religion can have, except as it conducts to holiness. 
I will therefore merely lament, that inconsistencies 
like the above should mar the simplicity and weaken 
the eiiect of Christian preaching, and then I will re- 
turn to my proposition, that the cause of morality 
receives most efficient support from the pulpit. This 
support is rendered by a large portion of Christian 
teachers, not in as indirect and roundabout a manner 
as could well be devised, but plainly, directly, and 
earnestly. They are continually insisting, from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, forenoon and afternoon, that right- 
eousness, or virtue, or morality, — for the word is 
indifferent^s the great object of God's revelations to 
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man; the end of the mission, the instructions, the 
sufferings, the death, of Jesus Christ; the purpose of 
every doctrine which is true, the effect of every motive 
which is heavenly; the only condition of the favour of 
God, and the only key to the mansions of everlasting 
felicity. These representations find an echo in every 
heart, and receive confirmation from all the experience 
of the world, from the peace of innocence and good- 
nets, and the punishments of guilt; and as they are 
reiterated on every occasion, and illustrated from 
every source, they cannot fail of exercising a wide, a 
constant, and a momentous, though often an unseen 
influence, on the public character. 

It will be proper to add, that a class of men whose 
days are spent in exhorting their brethren to a course 
of holy living, and in enforcing their exhortations by 
the sublime sanctions of religion, will feel themselves 
particularly called on to be more than commonly cor- 
rect in their own deportment, and that their good 
example will possess in itself a very important influ- 
ence. 

There now remains one point to be noticed, but it is 
one on which I shall not bestow many words. There 
has been much cant^— apd one kind of cant is as bad as 
another— about what has been termed a hireling min- 
istry. I shall grant at once, that it is quite probable 
that some clergymen think more of money than is con- 
sistent with the purity and dignity of their profession; 
but I do not believe the number of such to be large, at 
least in our own country, where I am confident it is 
very small; neither has this circumstance any thing to 
do with the question of their regular support. That 
(juestion must be determined thus; if there are men 
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whose time is altogether occupied in studying for the 
real or supposed benefit of others, they must be sup- 
ported, or they will starve. Their services are of such 
a nature that they cannot be estimated by money; for 
if they are of no utility, they are worth nothing; and 
if they are as useful as I have endeavoured to show 
them to be, their worth is incalculable. What then 
shall be the measure of the minister's recompense, or 
rule of his support? His congregation feel that his 
office is important and respectable; they know that its 
duties absorb his time; and they therefore severally 
contribute to place him above want and the fear of 
want, and enable him to live in such a manner that he 
may appear among them as their equal, and not as a 
disgrace to them, and a reproof on their sense of pro- 
priety. Now what is there sordid, or venal, or incon- 
sistent with a spiritual profession in this? 

When I can be convinced that the clerical order is 
useless, I shall hold up my hand for its abolition. And 
when I can be convinced that clergymen can support 
themselves and their families by some other profession, 
at the same time that they pay a due attention to their 
own, 1 shall hope that their salaries may all be with- 
drawn; — ^but not till then. 



Test of the Christian Character. 

We have received a sermon of more than ordinary 

excellence, preached in Boston, in March last, by the 

Rev* Henry Colman, on the proper test of the Christian 

eharatter; from 1 John iii. 7. *'Let no man deceive 

you; he that doeth righteousness is righteous." It 
16* 
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enforces the very important principle, that <^the only 
unequivocal and infallible test of religion and Chris- 
tianity is the moral character, the moral complexion 
of the temper and life." Three imperfect tests are 
first considered, that of opinions, that of forms of 
worship, and that of strong religious excitements or 
experiences, after which the doctrine of the apostle is 
illustrated and urged, as set forth in the text. The 
following remarks are from that part of the discourse, 
which treats of the imperfection of forms of worship 
as a test of religious character. 

**l am weU aware of the streis, which is laid upon forms tad 
modes among many sects of christians, and we see every day naiiie- 
rous bodies of christians arrayed against each other upon the moit 
friroloQS differences in these respects. Many of the respectable and 
excellent sect of Quakers could hardly be persuaded to make eyen 
the smallest alterations in the precise formplities of their dress and 
manners. The only difference between nur brethren the Baptists 
and a large part of the Congregational ists is a difference of opinion 
as to the little words to and into, and tlie question turns upon the 
point, whether our Saviour, when he was baptised by John, went 
down to the river or into the river; and a considerable religious sect 
is rising up among us, who it is said are to be distinguished from 
many of their brethren, only by a new accent upon our common 
name, being denominated Christians instead of Christians. But the 
truly rational and enlightened mind regards all these things with 
supreme indifference, excepting as far as they may be immoral in 
their character or tendency, or inculcate what is false, or serve to 
encourage superstition or intolerance. In all other respeets we are 
to judge of tlie forms and ritual services of religion only upon grounds 
of expediency. Those forms which are most impressive, natural, 
and instructive, ai*c to be chosen; but from the diversity of charac- 
ter, education, and improvement among men, these cannot be the 
same to all. That fiirm of worship, which has the best moral effect 
upon you, which will best sei*ve to make you a good man, is the best 
for you. In the view of tliat Being, who searches the heart, the 
devout but ignorant catholic may offer as acceptable a sacrifice wh^n 
eouDtiQi^ bis beadSf as the enlightened christian in celebrating the 
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praises of God in hymm bmthio( the intpiratioa of lieaTni or 
-written by an angel't pen. But be the form vhat it maj, k is no 
eenain test of ehaiaeter. The heart is the seat of goodness, but no 
external observances afford an infiiilible index of the condition of the 
heart; and the most scrupulous, punctilious and cxee^sive derotion 
may be only the mask of dishonesty, and like the beautiful colour 
leflected from the stagnant pool senre only to coter a mass of cor* 
rapt ion." 

This sermon is well worth, in every part, an atten- 
tive perusal; and will no doubt contribute, together 
with the manj admirable tracts of the same nature, 
which are now in circulation, to the spread of rational 
and practical opinions on that most important and se- 
rious, and at the same time abused subject of know- 
ledge, religion. 



Dr. Osgood's Sermons. 

Ok the sixty-seventh page of our fourth volume, 
eur readers maj find an obituary notice of the Rev. 
Dr. Oiigood, of Medford. Since that was written, a 
volume of the venerable minister's sermons has been 
given to the public In order to give a specimen of 
the book, and at the same time to prove that he was, 
as we in that notice asserted, liberal, although ortho- 
dox, we will make an extract from the sermon entitled 
Union in Christ, on the text Now ye we the body of 
Christ J and members in particular j 1 Cor. xii. £7. 

«* Considering that we have all siutied, and must perish, unless 
saved by the mere grace of God, is not our presumption wonderful 
iu pretending that his grace most be limited to those who chance to 
see with our eyes, and comply with his revealed conditions as ex- 
plained by us? What are we, guilty worms of the dost, that we 
should dare thus to interpose our judgment batveeii CkMliad oar 
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fellow ehristians? By adopting sueh sentiments, we are natarally led 
to eonclcidc, that we oanelves are certainly in the narrow way o 
salvation, while all who differ from us on points which we deem es- 
sential, are as certainly in the way to perdition; and though we may 
pretend compassion for their souls, yet the thought will be always 
uppermost in our minds, Uiat we are the reconciled friends of God, 
while they continue hostile towards him; we, his adopted children, 
while they remain the children of the wicked one, from whom it be« 
comes us to stand alooF and be sepai*ate-~our tender consciences 
holding us buck from all christian friendship and fellowship with 
them. 

**Belie>% it, my friends, thn is the true sectarian spirit, which has, 
hy turns, marked the character of catholics and pi^testants of almost 
every description, but it Is not the spirit of Christ, nor of the gospd 
of Christ. Its pride and bigotr}- show it to be most opposite to that 
gospel humility and charity which form the christian temper,— a tem* 
per that 'vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, 
thinkctli no evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endui'eth all things.* If we can believe the apostle, 
these arc the genuine fruits of the Spirit. The sectarian spirit against 
which I am speaking, originated the whole mass of church establish- 
ments, hierarchies, canons, cree<ls, contessions, — all mere human in- 
ventions, wood, hay and stubble; nay, worse, so many vile shackles 
wickedly imposed upon the understandings and consciencies of men. 
The consequences have been, the divisions and animosities by which 
the church of Christ has been torn and rent asunder, through each 
succeeding age down to the present times. 

** *To extend or deny our charity to othci*s, according as they admit 
or reject our construction of the Scriptures, is no mark that we are 
impartial inquirei-s after truth. Christians may have respectful sen- 
timents of each other, and have fellowship with one another^ as 
having obtained like precious faith; they may love as brethren, and 
unite their endeavours for the advancement of the cause of their 
common Lord; they may be agreed in the vital parts of religion con- 
sistently with great variety of opinion ia regard to the form, and in 
the explication of some doctrinal points.' In a word, all and e^ery one 
among all the different sects and denominations throughout Christen- 
dom, who acknowledge Christ the head, and appear to reverence his 
authority, and to be under the influence of his spirit, are undoubtedly 
to be considered and treated as his members, and as belonging to hb 
mystical body. Among these there should be the constant exercise 
oT mutasiJ lore and sympathy— «& bem^ memV^e;^^ q£ one body." 
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With Dr. Osgood, these were not merelj polpit 
nions; they were deeply rooted, practicsl senti- 
nts; and many is the time when they hsTe gOTerned 
conduct towards his brethren, and produced con- 
ation, or at least quiet, in assemblies, which would 
erwise have been scenes of contention. If more 
rgymen, who hold the same doctrines, possessed 
the same spirit that he did, our Miscellany would 
. have presented so many astonishing quotations 
ler the head of Spirit of Orthodoxy j as its pages 
¥ blush to bear, as a record of the theology of the 
les. If there was not half the excellence in Dr. 
good's Sermons, that there really is, it would still 
a sufficient reason for our recommendation of them, 
.t they are the monument of charity like his« 



CM our Father. 

Is there a lone and dreary hour 

Wlien worldly pleasures lose theij: power j — 

My Father! let roe turn to thee. 

And set each thought of darkness free. 

Is there a time of racking grief, 
Which scorns the prospect of relief;— 
My Father! hreak the cheerless gloom. 
And hid my heait its calm resume. 

Is there an hour of peace and joy, 
When hope is all my soul's employ—* 
My Father! still my hopes will roam, 
Until they rest with thee, their home. 

The noon-tide blaze, the midnight scene. 
The dawn, or twilight's sweet serene. 
The sick, nay e'en] the dying hour. 
Shall own my Father's grace and power. 

Seii9aS*$ CoUecUoiu 
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Theologicdl School at Cambridge, 

On Tuesday, August 10, took place the annual ex- 
amination of the Students at the Cambridge Theolo- 
gical School. The increased attendance on this 
occasion, gave gratifying evidence of the increase of 
public interest in the Institution. We copy the fol- 
lowing list of exercises. 

Junior Class. 

I. The State of the Jews at the time of our Saviour's 
ministry. George WeUa, — 2. The Phraseology of the 
New Testament on the doctrine of Repentance. George 
Ripley. — 3. The Demoniacs mentioned in the Gospels. 
Isaac Parsom^'-^. The Internal Evidence of Chris* 
tianity. George Leonard. — 5. The Peculiar Character- 
istics of the style of our Saviour's discourses. James 
A. Kendal.'---^, The Design of John the Baptist^s min- 
istry. Alonzo Hill, — 7. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
Warren Burton. — 8. The Integrity of the text of the 
New Testament. Frederick H, Men, 

Middle Class. 

9. Is there sufficient evidence that miracles have 
been performed since the time of the Apostles? Sam- 
uel Preshury, — 10. The Hebraisms of the New Testa- 
ment. Nathaniel Gage, 

Senior Class. 

II. The religious Spirit of the present age. Alex- 
ander Young, '^l^.. The Sabbath. Charles W, Up- 
ham, — 15. The Jewish Sacrifices. Edward B, Hall.-^ 
14. The canonical authority and character of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, Eliphcdet P, Crafts, 
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Ordinatian at Boston* 

On Wednesdaj, June SO, the Rev. Ezra Stilss 
Gannktt wis ordained as colleaf^ae pastor with the 
RcT. Dr. Channtng. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Channing; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Kirkland; Charge by Rev. Dr. 
Porter, of Roxbory; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett, of Cambridge -port; Address to the 
church and society by Rev. Mr. Ware; Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Pierpont. 

We have been gratified to hear much said in praise 
of the exercises on this occasion; but the accounts we 
have received of the good fellowship that prevailed 
among the ministers of various denominations, who 
were present, gave us more plt>a*^ure still. They not 
only attended the services, but afterward sat together 
at dinner; and at table the Rev. Dr. GanJiner, of the 
episcopal church, asked a blessing. Here ^as mani- 
fested the spirit of Christianity, and. we add fear- 
lessly, of Unitarian Christianity. We say that the 
peculiar influence of unitarianism is to diflijse abroad 
the sacred feelings of charity and brotherly love; and 
we point to this Boston ordination as an instance in 
proof. In Boston, Unitarianism is ascendant; and the 
consequence is, that there is no abuse of the power of 
numbers and popularity; and that even orthodoxy is 
softened down, and looks about her with a pleasant 
countenance. Where else do we meet with this gen- 
eral sentiment of brotherhood? Would the Episco- 
palians or Presbyterians of New York request the Rev. 
Mr. Ware to ask a blessing at one of their ordination 
dinners? Would the Episcopalians or Presbyterians 
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Iheological School at Cambridge, 

On Taesdaj, August 10, took place the annual i 
amination of the Students at the Cambridge Thei 
gical School. The increased attendance on 1 
occasion, gave gratifying evidence of the increiM 
public interest in the Institution. We copj tbe^^ 
lowing list of exercises. 

Junior Class. j 

I. The State of the Jews at the time of our Smi 
ministrj. George WeUa, — 2. The Phraseology 
New Testament on the doctrine of Repentance. 
Ripley. — 3. The Demoniacs mentioned in the 
Isaac Parsans^'-^, The Internal Evidence of 
tianity. George Leonard. — 5. The Peculiar Chan! 
istics of the style of our Saviour's discourses. Jk 
•tf. -ffewrfa/.— 6. The Design of John the Baptist^i 
istry. Alonzo Hill. — 7. The Conversion of Sjt, P 
Warren Burton, — 8. The Integrity of the text of 
New Testament. Frederick H, Mien, 

Middle Class. 

9. Is there sufficient evidence that miracIeS; b 
been performed since the time of the Apostles? & 
uelPresbury.—\0. The Hebraisms of the New Tet 
ment. Nathaniel Gage. 

Senior Class. 

II. The religious Spirit of the present age. A 
ander Young.— 12. The Sabbath. Charles TV. 
ham. — 15. The Jewish Sacrifices. Edward B. Ski 
14. The canonical authority and character of the e» 
tie to the Hebrews, Eliphalet P. Crafts, 
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of Baltimore have requested the ReT. Mr. Spaiks to 
ask a btis^^sins; at one of their ordination dinDers? "We 
would answer, with the real New England emphasis, 
We guess not; — that is to say, we are sure thej would 
not. 



Ordination at Fitchhurg. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the Rev Calviw Linoout, 
Jr. from the Theological School, Cambridge, was or- | 
dained as minister of the First Congregational Church 
and Society in Fitchhurg, Massachusetts. Introduc- 
tory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham. Sop- 
mon, by Rev. Dr. Ware, of Cambridge. Consecrating 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Lowel, of Boston. Charge, by 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester. Right hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Damon, of Lunenburg. Address 
to the Church and Society, by Rev. Dr. Thayer, of 
Lancaster. Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr. Francis, of 
Watertown. 



Induction. 

On Sunday, the £9th of August, the Rev. Francis 
W. P. Greenwood was inducted into office as associate 
minister with the Rev. Dr. Freeman, at King's Chapelf 
Boston. The ceremonial services were performed by 
the senior minister and the wardens of the church, and 
Mr. Greenwood preached the sermon. 
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JE&storical Sketch of various Opinions concerning the 

LortPs Bupper. 

xLaving endeaToured, in some preceding essays, 
to give a strictly scriptural account of the authority, 
nature and design, efficacy and obligation of the rite 
of the Lord's Supper, I shall now attempt a rapid view 
of the different opinions which have been entertained 
on the subject, from the earliest ages downward. It 
will present a humiliating picture of the weakness and 
waywardness of the human mind; and will show in 
what wildernesses and labyrinths faith may lose itself, 
when it leaves the direct path of simplicity and the 
gospel. We may thus be led to prize more highly than 
before the plain histories of this institution, which the 
sacred writers have preserved to us; to esteem more 
lightly than ever, mere human forms, traditions and 
authority; to be more and more satisfied that Chris- 
tianitj is an intelligible system; and to resolve with 
udded earnestness to acknowledge no other rule of 
t)elief and practice, than the word of God. 

We gather from Paul's account, that this rite was in 
lus time generally observed in the church; that it was 
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celebrated in remembrance of Christ; and that all who 
believed in Christ partook in it No intiniiatio& is 
given that any were forbidden its use, though com- 
plaint is made of disgraceful circumstances attending 
its observance. 

After the date of the epistle to the Corinthians, we 
have no further intelligence of the Supper, till we come 
to the fathers of the second centurj; and they begin to 
talk a very different language from St. Paul. We now 
find it called a myatery. The heathens had their mys- 
teries and secret ceremonies, and the Christiana were 
too fond of imitating them. The Lord's Supper was 
naturally fixed upon for such a purpose, and was press- 
ed into the service of superstition. This first grett 
step being taken, there is no cauae that we should 
wonder at any extravagances which might follow; fiur 
the idea of mystery and concealment being once at- 
tached to a doctrine or a ceremony, the imagination is 
left without restraint, to indulge itself in all its errantry. 
No matter what the errors are, for they all take a su- 
bordinate rank under the grand and leading error, that 
there can be any mummery or mysticism in a pure and 
perfect religion. 

Being established as a mystery, therefore, one of 
the first abuses of the communion, was the denial of 
it to those who had incurred the censures of the church. 
It was also concealed with great care from the pagans 
and the uninitiated. In this way it came to be regard- 
ed with an indefinite awe and superstitious reveroneo* 
The opinions concerning it, however, had not yet as- 
sumed a systematic form; though they were expressed 
in an exceedingly obscure and figurative style. Even 
now we are presented with outlines of th^ strange 
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tloctrinef which were afterwards established. The 
LogoM was supposed to be united in a supernatural 
way with the bread and wine; and the cominunicant^ 
were thought to partake in some mystical sense of the 
body and blood of our Lord. These views may be 
met with in the works of Justin Martyr, Irenipus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who use particularly strong 
language, and justify it by the words '^This is my 
body," and "This is my blood." But TertuUian held 
those words to be figurative. 

It was also at this early age that the Lord's Supper 
was spoken of as a9aer(/!ce, by some in a figurative, by 
others in a literal sense. Cyprian, who wrote in the 
third century, asserted that it was a real oblation, of- 
fered up to the Deity by the minister, who stood in the 
capacity of priest 

Many superstitious notions and practices were the 
natural ofispring of such opinions as these; and they 
multiplied from year to year. A divine virtue was 
almost of course attributed to the mysterious elements; 
and they were supposed to operate as a direct charm, 
and to possess an intrinsic sanctifying influence. An 
idea of this kind could not fail to be of a dangerous 
moral tendency. The communion — and the same was 
the case with the rite of baptism — was soon considered 
as easerUicd to salvation. As incantations and forms 
rose in the scale of spiritual importance, virtue and 
practical piety descended proportionably. 

In the fourth century the mystics grow bolder, and 
mystical usages increase. Cyril of Jerusalem, as 
quoted by Dr. Priestley, speaks thus; "Since Christ 
has said, this is my hody^ who can deny it? Since he 
has said, this is my blood, who can say it is not so? 
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He formerlj changed water into wine^ and is he not 
worthy to be believed, yrhen he sajs that he has 
changed the wine into his blood? Wherefore let us, 
with full assurance of faith, take the body and blood 
of Christ. For under the form of bread the body is 
given to them, and under the form of wine his blood." 

The bread and wine being once regarded as in any 
literal sense the body and blood of the Saviour, they, 
together with every thing connected with them, were 
viewed with awful reverence. They were publicly ex- 
posed for the adoration of the people. They were car- 
ried about as preservatives against danger, by those 
who travelled by land or sea. They were administered 
to the sick as medicine.* The cloth which covered the 
bread, was called the cloth of the body, and esteemed 
holy; the wine was considered too precious to be com- 
mitted to vessels of brittle glass, and was ordered to 
be kept in some safer receptacle; and all the utensib 
appertaining to the elements, were regarded with their 
share of veneration. 

The manner of administration also became a matter 
of great moment In the earlier ages, all the faitf^ 
partook of the communion every Lord's day. Even 
infants communicated, as we are told by Cyprian; and 
the custom was continued in the western church till 
the twelfth century, when it was abolished; but in the 
eastern church it is still retained. — The catechumens^ 
or those who were under probation and instruction* 
and not yet initiated, were dismissed at the close of 

* Austii) says, "If any one faU sick, let him receive the body and 
blood of Christ; and let him keep a part of this little body, that he 
may find the accomplishment of what St. James says; **Let those wA« 
are eicfe, go to the church to receive strength of body- 
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the common gerrices, with the words litj Miaa est^ 
from whence by cormption came the English word 
J^aas; and then the encharist was celebrated^— As it 
was at that time beliered, that in the first administra* 
tion of the Sapper, water was miied with the wine, 
they imitated the supposed example of Jesus. — ^The 
elements being regarded as of a superior nature to or* 
dinarf bread and wine, it was made an inquiry at what 
mstant the supernatural commutation was effected; 
and it was determined that it happened while the priest 
Was pronouncing the words <^This is my body." — ^The 
custom of burning candles at this service, was intro- 
duced in the fifth century, and there was a set form 
used for bles^ng these candles.— Anciently it was the 
office of deacons to serve the elements, but it after- 
wards became the privilege of the priest.- In so insig- 
nificant a circumstance too, as the method of receiving 
the bread, the communicants were required by Cyril 
of Jerusalem to support the right hand with the left, 
and to take especial care that none of it should fall to 
the ground. They were also told that the wine should 
be approached with the body inclined forwards in a 
reverential manner; and it was ordained by no less an 
authority than that of the sixth general council, that 
the hand of the communicant should be held in the 
form of a cross. — It was usual to kiss the bread, and 
also the hand of the person who administered. — Pomp 
and parade throughout the ceremony, were lavished 
more profusely every day. 

In the beginning of the eighth century we have some- 
thing very near to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
John Damascenus, a monk, speaks thus, **Jesus has 
joined to the bread and wine his own divinity, and 
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made them to be his body and blood." Thif heillof- 
trates bj the comparison of a lighted coal, which is fire 
united with wood. The difference between this doc- 
trine and thatof transubstantiation will be readilj per- 
ceived. The former is a union of the body and blood 
of Christ with the elements of the eucharist; the latter 
is a conversion of those elements into the body and 
blood. To borrow the monk's figure, the one is the 
lighted coal, consisting of fire and wood, the other is 
wood changed into real fire, though still retaining the 
form, the coldnesat and all the visible properties of 
wood. This Damascenus was of the Greek church, in 
which his name is of great authority. The general 
sentiment at this time, throughout the christian world, 
was that the body and blood, of Christ were present ia 
the elements, though the manner of their presence was 
not distinctly settled. 

One of the superstitious customs of this period was 
the mixing of the consecrated wine with ink, for the 
purpose of signing contracts and other important 
writings. Afterwards, however, when the elements 
were regarded as the real body and blood, practices of 
this kind were put an end to, as irreverent— The peo- 
ple began to withdraw from the communion, from the 
increasing awe which was entertained of the service. 
Masses were performed for the deliverance of souls out 
of purgatory; and private chapels were established for 
the purpose. Tlie communion tables were now called 
altars J as the service was deemed a proper oblation and 
atoning sacrifice; and they were ordered to be made of 
stone. Incense^ as well as candles, was burnt at the 
celebration. The bread which was formerly brought in 
separate quantities by the communicants, as offerings, 
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and was afterwards presented in one loaf, and then 
broken for participation, was now sometimes baked in 
manj small cakes or unferej principally for the sake of 
preventing any loss. As early as the beginning of the 
sixth century, all who joined in the service were re* 
quired to face the East. But the exact mode of cele- 
bration was not yet determined or prescribed, and 
different churches used different forms. In the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, the eamn of the masSf as 
it is now used in the Roman church, was composed by 
Gregory the Great, and in time was universally adopt- 
ed. This pope is famous for having multiplied the 
ceremonies, and greatly added to the pomp and glitter 
of his church. 

In the ninth century, the Catholic doctrine of the 
real presence was for the first time accurately defined. 
This was done by Paschasius Radbert, a monk of Corbie 
in France, who wrote a book to prove that the conse- 
crated bread and wine became the real body and blood 
of Christ— -the very same body in which he was born, 
crucified and raised. <^It is no other flesh,'' he says, 
<<than that which was born of the virgin Mary, which 
suffered upon the cross, and which was raised from the 
grave.'' His assertions were supported, among other 
methods, by the relation of an extraordinary vision; 
and in those days a dream was generally of more avail 
than an atgument. His opinion, however, was new 
and startling, and was not suffered to come into the 
church without much opposition. Many distinguished 
persons declared against it; and the emperor Charles 
the Bold employed a celebrated theologian of the time 
to refute it; so that its success was for a long time fluc- 
tuating and doubtful. In the eleventh century, the 
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Theological School at Cambridge, 

On Tuesday, Au^st 10, took place the annual ex- 
amination of the Students at the Cambridge Theolo- 
gical School. The increased attendance on this 
occasion, gave gratifying evidence of the increase of 
public interest in the Institution. We copj the foN 
lowing list of exercises. 

Junior Class. 

I. The State of the Jews at the time of our Saviour's 
ministry. George WeUs. — 2. The Phraseology of the 
New Testament on the doctrine of Repentance. Chorgt 
JRipley.'^S, The Demoniacs mentioned in the Grospels. 
Isaac Parsons."^* The Internal Evidence of Chris* 
tianity. George Leonard. — 5. The Peculiar Character- 
istics of the style of our Saviour's discourses. Jame^ 
A. KendaL^-Q. The Design of John the Baptist's min- 
istry. Alonzo Hill, — 7. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
Warren Burton, — 8. The Integrity of the text of the 
New Testament. Frederick H. Men, 

Middle Class. 

9. Is there sufficient evidence that miracles have 
been performed since the time of the Apostles? Scm- 
uel Presbury,^}0. The Hebraisms of the New Testa- 
ment Nathaniel Gage, 

Senior Class. 

II, The religious Spirit of the present age. Alex- 
ander Pbwn^.— 12. The Sabbath. Charles W. Up- 
ham. — 15. The Jewish Sacrifices. Edward B, HalU-^ 
14. The canonical authority and character of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, Eliphalet P. Crafts, 
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Ordination at Boston. 

On Wednesday, Jane SO, the Rev. Ezra Stilbs 
Oaknett was ordarned as colleague pastor with the 
Rev. Dr. Channing. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Channing; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Kirkland; Charge by Rev. Dr. 
Porter, of Roxbury; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett, of Cambridge-port; Address to the 
church and society by Rev, Mr. Ware; Concluding 
Prayer by Rev, Mr. Pierpont. 

We have been gratified to hear much said m praise 
of the exercises on this occasion; but the accounts we 
have received of the good fellowship that prevailed 
among the ministers of various denominations, who 
were present, gave us more pleasure still. They not 
only attended the services, but afterward sat together 
at dinner; and at table tiie Rev. Dr. Gardiner, of the 
episcopal church, asked a blessing. Here was mani- 
fested the spirit of Christianity, and. we add fear- 
lessly, of Unitarian Christianity. We say that the 
peculiar influence of unitarianism is to diflfuse abroad 
the sacred feelings of charity and brotherly love; and 
we point to this Boston ordination as an instance in 
proof. In Boston, Unitarianism is ascendant; and the 
consequence is, that there is no abuse of the power of 
numbers and popularity; and that even orthodoxy is 
softened down, and looks about her with a pleasant 
countenance. Where else do we meet with this gen- 
eral sentiment of brotherhood? Would the Episco- 
palians or Presbyterians of New York request the Rev. 
Mr. Ware to ask a Messing at one of their ordination 
dinners? Would the Episcopalians or Presbyterians 
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of Baltimore have requested the Rev. Mr. Sparks to 
ask a bl ^[^sins; at one of their onlinatkoTi dinDers? We 
vyuulcl answer, with the real New England emphasis, 
We guess not; — that is to say, we are sun they would 
not. 



Ordination at Fitchburg. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the. Rev Calvik LuroouTy 
Jr. from the Theological School, Cambridge, was or- 
dained as minister of the First Congregational Church 
and Society in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Introduc- 
tory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham. Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Dr. Ware, of Cambridge. Consecrating 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Lowel, of Boston. Charge, by 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester. Right hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Damon, of Lunenburg. Address 
to the Church and Society, by Rev. Dr. Thayer, of 
Lancaster. Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr. Francis, of 
Watertown. 



Induction. 

Os Sunday, the £9th of August, the Rev. Francis 
W. P. Greenwood was inducted into office as associate 
minister with the Rev. Dr. Freeman, at King's Chapel, 
Boston. The ceremonial services were performed by 
the senior minister and the wardens of the church, and 
Mr. Greenwood preached the sermon. 
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KsUnical Sketch of varums Opini&ns concerning the 

Lord's Supper. 

xIatino endeavoured, in some preceding essajs, 
to give a strictly scriptural account of the authority, 
nature and design, efficacy and obligation of the rite 
of the Lord's Supper, I shall now attempt a rapid view 
of the different opinions which have been entertained 
m the subject, from the earliest ages downward. It 
rill present a humiliating picture of the weakness and 
Rraywardness of the human mind; and will show in 
¥hat wildernesses and labyrinths faith may lose itself, 
rhen it leaves the direct path of simplicity and the 
;oBpel. We may thus be led to prize more highly than 
lefore the plain histories of this institution, which the 
acred writers have preserved to us; to esteem more 
ightly than ever, mere human forms, traditions and 
nthority; to be more and more satisfied that Chris- 
ianity is an intelligible system; and to resolve with 
dded earnestness to acknowledge no other rule of 
relief and practice, than the word of God. 

We gather from Paul's account, that this rite was in 
Jis time generally observed in the church; that it was 
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celebrated in remembrance of Christ; and that all who 
believed in Christ partook in it* No intivation ii 
given that anj were forbidden its use, though com- 
plaint is made of disgracefbl circumstances attending 
its observance. 

After the date of the epistle to the Oorinthians, we 
have no further intelligence of the Supper, till we come 
to the fathers of the second centurj; and they begin to 
talk a very different language from St. Paul. We now 
find it called a mystety. The heathens had their mys* 
teries and secret ceremonies, and the Christiana were 
too fond of imitating them. The Lord's Supper was 
naturally fixed upon for such a purpose, and was press- 
ed into the service of superstition. This first gpsat 
step being taken, there is no cause that we should 
wonder at any extravagances which might follow; for 
the idea of mystery and concealment being once at- 
tached to a doctrine or a ceremony, the imagination is 
left without restraint, to indulge itself in all its errantry. 
No matter what the errors are, for they all take a su- 
bordinate rank under the grand and leading error, that 
there can be any mummery or mysticism in a pure and 
perfect religion. 

Being established as a mystery, therefore, one of 
the first abuses of the communion, was the denial of 
it to those who had incurred the censures of the church. 
It was also concealed with great care from the pagans 
and the uninitiated. In this way it came to be regard- 
ed with an indefinite awe and superstitious revevoncs. 
The opinions concerning it, however, had not yet as- 
sumed a systematic form; though they were expressed 
in an exceedingly obscure and figurative style* Even 
now we are presented with outlines of th^ strange 
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iloctrinet which were afterwards established. The 
LogoM was supposed to be united in a supeniatural 
way with the bread and wine; and the cominunicantii 
were thought to partake in some mystical sense of the 
body and blood of our Lord. These views may be 
met with in the works of Justin Martyr, Irenipus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who use particularly strong 
language, and justify it by the words ''This is my 
body," and "This is ray blood." But Tertullian held 
those words to be figurative. 

It was also at this early age that the Lord's Supper 
was spoken of as ataen/ice, by some in a figurative, by 
others in a literal sense. Cyprian, who wrote in the 
third century, asserted that it was a real oblation, of- 
fered up to the Deity by the minister, who stood in the 
capacity of priest 

Many superstitious notions and practices were the 
natural ofispring of such opinions as these; and they 
multiplied from year to year. A divine virtue was 
almost of course attributed to the mysterious elements; 
and they were supposed to operate as a direct charm, 
and to possess an intrinsic sanctifying influence. An 
idea of this kind could not fail to be of a dangerous 
moral tendency. The communion — and the same was 
the case with the rite of baptism — was soon considered 
as essential to salvation. As incantations and forms 
rose in the scale of spiritual importance, virtue and 
practical piety descended proportionably. 

In the fourth century the mystics grow bolder, and 
mystical usages increase. Cyril of Jerusalem, as 
quoted by Dr. Priestley, speaks thus; ^'Since Christ 
has said, this is my body^ who can deny it? Since he 
has said, this is my blood, who can say it is not so? 
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He formerlj changed water into wine, and is he not 
worthy to be believed, yrhen he says that he has 
changed the wine into his blood? Wherefore let us, 
with full assurance of faith, take the body and blood 
of Christ. For under the form of bread the body is 
given to them, and under the form of wine his blood." 

The bread and wine being once regarded as in any 
literal sense the body and blood of the Saviour, they, 
together with every thing connected with them, were 
viewed with awful reverence. They were publicly ex- 
posed for the adoration of the people. They were car- 
ried about as preservatives against danger, by those 
who travelled by land or sea. They were administered 
to the sick as medicine.* The cloth which covered the 
bread, was called the cloth of the body, and esteemed 
holy; the wine was considered too precious to be com- 
mitted to vessels of brittle glass, and was ordered to 
be kept in some safer receptacle; and all the utensils 
appertaining to the elements, were regarded with their 
share of veneration. 

The manner of administration also became a matter 
of great moment In the earlier ages, all the faitf^ 
partook of the communion every Lord's day. Even 
infants communicated, as we are told by Cyprian; and 
the custom was continued in the western church till 
the twelfth century, when it was abolished; but in the 
eastern church it is still retained. — ^The catechumens, 
or those who were under probation and instructions 
and not yet initiated, were dismissed at the close of 

* Austii) says, "If any one fall sick, let him receive the body and 
blood of Christ; and let him keep a part of this little body, that he 
may find the accomplishment of what St. James says; *'Let those who 
are ricfc, go to the church to receive strength of body* 
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the common serrices, with the words Ittj MUsa enty 
from whence by corruption came the English word 
Ma»8$ and then the eacharist was celebrated^— As it 
was at that time beliered, that in the first administra* 
tion of the Sapper, water was miied with the wine, 
they imitated the supposed example of Jesus. — ^The 
elements being regarded as of a superior nature to or- 
dinary bread and wine, it was made an inquiry at what 
instant the supernatural commutation was eflfected; 
and it was determined that it happened while the priest 
Iras pronouncing the words ^^This is my body."— The 
custom of burning candles at this service, was intro- 
duced in the fifth century, and there was a set form 
used for blessing these candles.— Anciently it was the 
office of deacons to serve the elements, but it after- 
wards became the privilege of the priest.— In so insig- 
nificant a circumstance too, as the method of receiving 
the bread, the communicants were required by Cyril 
of Jerusalem to support the right hand with the left, 
and to take especial care that none of it should fall to 
the ground. They were also told that the wine should 
be approached with the body inclined forwards in a 
reverential manner; and it was ordained by no less an 
authority than that of the sixth general council, that 
the hand of the communicant should be held in the 
form of a cross. — It was usual to kiss the bread, and 
also the hand of the person who administered. — Pomp 
and parade throughout the ceremony, were lavished 
more profusely every day. 

In the beginning of the eighth century we have some- 
thing very near to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
John Damascenus, a monk, speaks thus, **Jesus has 
joined to the bread and wine his own divinity, and 
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made them to be his body and blood." This heillai- 
trates by the comparison of a lighted coal, which is fire 
united with wood. The difference between this doc- 
trine and that of transubstantiation will be readily per- 
ceived. The former is a union of the body and blood 
of Christ with the elements of the eucharist; the latter 
is a conversion of those elements into the body and 
blood. To borrow the monk's figure , the one is the 
lighted coal, consisting of fire and wood, the other is 
wood changed into real fire, though still retaining the 
form, the coldnesat and all the visible properties of 
wood. This Damascenus iiras of the Greek church, in 
which his name is of great authority. The general 
sentiment at this time, throughout the christian world, 
was that the body and blood of Christ were present in 
the elements, though the manner of their presence was 
not distinctly settled. 

One of the superstitious customs of this period was 
the mixing of the consecrated wine with ink, for the 
purpose of signing contracts and other important 
writings. Afterwards, however, when the elements 
were regarded as the real body and blood, practices of 
this kind were put an end to, as irreverent— 'The peo- 
ple began to withdraw from the communion, from the 
increasing awe which was entertained of the service* 
Masses were performed for the deliverance of souls out 
of purgatory; and private chapels were established for 
the purpose. Tlie communion tables were now called 
altars^ as the service was deemed a proper oblation and 
atoning sacrifice; and they were ordered to be made of 
stone. Incense^ as well as candles, was burnt at the 
celebration. The bread which was formerly brought in 
separate quantities by the communicants, as offerings, 
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and was afterwards presented in one loaf, and then 
broken for participation, was now sometimes baked in 
manj small cakes or uHfere, principally for the sake of 
preventing any loss. As early as the beginning of the 
sixth century, all who joined in the service were re* 
qvired to face the Eaet. But the exact mode of cele- 
bration was not yet determined or prescribed, and 
different churches used different forms. In the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, the canon of the tnasSf as 
it is now used in the Roman church, was composed by 
Gregory the Great, and in time was universally adopt- 
ed. This pope is famous for having multiplied the 
ceremonies, and greatly added to the pomp and glitter 
of his church. 

In the ninth century, the Catholic doctrine of the 
real presence was for the first time accurately defined. 
This was done by Paschasius Radbert, a monk of Corbie 
in France, who wrote a book to prove that the conse- 
crated bread and wine became the real body and blood 
of Christ — the very same body in which he was born, 
crucified and raised. '^It is no other flesh," he says, 
<<than that which was born of the virgin Mary, which 
suffered upon the cross, and which was raised from the 
grave." His assertions were supported, among other 
methods, by the relation of an extraordinary vision; 
and in those days a dream was generally of more avail 
than an atgument. His opinion, however, was new 
and startling, and was not suffered to come into the 
church without much opposition. Many distinguished 
persons declared against it; and the emperor Charles 
the Bold employed a celebrated theologian of the time 
to refute it; so that its success was for a long time flue* 
tuating and doubtful. In the eleventh century, the 
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celebrated Berenger stoutlj opposed if^ bat it seems at 
that time to have become the popular opinion; for he 
wa» condemned by cotineils^ and obliged to make a 
public recantation. The Albigenses rqected it; and 
in the twelfth century, Arnold of Brescia was burnt for 
denying it. The word tronaubstaintiatwn^ which was 
nsed to express this doctrine, was established as its 
orthodox name, by the Lateran council of 1£15. 

Many embarrassing questions naturally arose on this 
subject. There was no apparent change in the bread 
and wine, and how was this to be accounted for? No 
less a personage than a pope, Innocent III. endeavour- 
ed to remove the objection, by allowing that there 
remained a certain paneity in the one, and tdneUy in 
the other. But this modification met with little favoar.^ 
The majority were determined to go for the whole; and 
indeed common sense was so far abandoned, that it 
was as well to take leave of it altogether.-^Another 
question was, whether the change which was believed 
to take place, was formed or substantial; whether it 
altered the substance, or the sensible properties only, 
of the bread and winev-*-a question which nothing short 
of authoritative assertion could settle — and that can 
settle anything. There was another great dij£culty to 
be solved in the same way. The eucharist is celebra- 
tisd at a certain place, and the bread is converted by 
the words of consecration into the body of Christ; but 
the rite is performed in many other places at the same 
time; now, how can the same entire body be in various 
parts of the world at once? The following is the con- 
clusive answer by Gnimond, one of the opponents of 
Berenger. "Every separate part of the eucharist is 
the whole body of Christ. It is given entire to all the 
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faithfttl. They all receive it equally. Though it 
should be celebrated a thousand times at once, it is 
the same indivisible body of Christ. It is only to sense 
that. a single part of the host appears less than the 
whole; but our senses often deceive us. It is acknow- 
ledged that there is a difficulty in comprehending this, 
but there is no difficulty in beliemng it" No; there 
is no difficulty in believing anything whatever, if belief 
means the nodding of the head, or the moving of the 
tongue, or the signing of one's name, at the end of any 
proposition which is offered by those who assume in- 
fallibility, whether the proposition be understood or 
not. 

Several additional forms and ceremonies were intro- 
duced, about the time that this astonishing doctrine 
was established in the church.— Till the thirteenth 
century, those who partook of the sacrament, com- 
municated standing, but now they did so on their 
knees."— In the same century the people were ordered, 
by a papal decree, to fall down in adoration at the 
devotion of the host; the signal for which was the ring- 
ing of a bell. The host was also carried in solemn 
procession through the streets, when about to be ad- 
ministered to the sick. — The great festival of Corpus 
Christi was instituted by Urban IV. in 1264; and 
Thomas Aquinas composed the office for it.— The cus- 
tom of giving the bread only to the laity, and denying 
them the wine, was introduced about this time; though 
it was not universally observed till it was established 
by the council of Constance, in 1415. 

I have left unnoticed a serious controversy, which 
arose in the eleventh century, between the Greek and 
Roman churches on the question, whether leavened or 
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unleavened bread should be used in tbe sacftunent 
The Greeks used the latter^ and were undoubtedly in 
the right) if the original celebration was to be regarded 
as authority; for the Jews always ate unleavened bread 
with the Paschal Supper. The Romans agreed with 
them at last. But to me the whole contention seens 
about as important, as that which has so long and re- 
hementl J been maintained on the point, whether in the 
rite of baptism, the recipient should be sprinkled or 
dipt 

The abuses of this institution had grown to such 
enormous proportions, and had struck their roots so 
deeply into the whole soil of Christendom, that even 
in the times of the reformation we shall look in vain to 
see them eradicated. Neither Wickliffe nor Hnss 
absolutely rejected tlie doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Luther, instead of returning to the age and the simpli- 
city of Christ, only went back to the eighth century, 
and took up the doctrines of Paschasius, or something 
very like it, in what had been called, some time before, 
consubstaniiatioiu As Paschasius explained himself by 
the simile of a lighted coal, which is fire united with 
wood, so did Luther by that of heated iron, which is 
fire united with iron. His colleague, however, Carol- 
stadt, was more simple in his creed, and believed the 
elements to be but the symbols of the body of Christ, 
which, in communion, were intended and calculated to 
excite a vivid romembrance of his sufferings^ Zuinglius 
also opposed the great reformer on this subject, and 
showed himself here, as well as on some other occasions, 
the more sensible man of the two.—- Socinus Was equally 
rational.^-^Calvin went back about as far as the second 
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Gentury, and taaght that a diyine efficacj was impart- 
ed to the bread and wine. 

The ckarch of England, neither in article 25th, en 
Sacraments, nor in the 28th, on the Lord's Sapper, so 
plainly declares a supernatural efficacy in the elements, 
that a more rational faith may not be gathered from 
them; but they are nevertheless, a little mystical^^- 
The same may be said of the Presbyterian faith, as it 
is set forth in the Assembly's Catechism. It requires 
rather more explanation, however, before it can be 
txmnslated into christian truth. 

The opinion among thinking Unitarians is, without 
exception, as &r as I know, that which I have main- 
tuned in the former portions of this treatise. The 
general sentiment, however, among all christians, is 
one of indefinite awe and dread at approaching the 
communion table. It will be long, I presume, before 
such a sentiment will cease to be felt even by protes- 
tants; for it is hard to throw off the chains which cen- 
turies have been forging. 

A few remarks have suggested themselves to me, 
while pursuing the above recital, which I will now 
put down as briefly as possible. 

One is, that antiquity is but poor authority for the 
truth of any doctrine. If, among the very earliest 
fathers of the church, we are presented with the first 
principles of a superstition, as wild as any that ever 
took possession of the brain of man, they are not to be 
reverenced highly, nor trusted implicitly. We may 
resort to them with confidence for a great number of 
historical facts; but their opinions are but opinions, and 
frequently very absurd ones too, and should be ques* 
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tioned as readily, and examined with aa much freedom, 
aa the opinions of any other men. 

A second conclusion is, that a doctrine cannot be a 
plain and fandamental doctrine of Christianity, which, 
instead of being explicitly declared in the Scriptures, 
is gradually built up by fathers, councils and popes. 
As a Christian I should always feel myself boundi 
positively and openly to deny the Christian authority 
of any opinion or system, which I neither could dis- 
cover in any part of the New Testament, nor any 
where else for a century after its books were composed. 
On this ground, as well as on some others, I deny the 
truth of several doctrines, which have been, and still 
are esteemed orthodox; one of which is the doctrine 
of the trinity. 

I would remark in the third place, as a suggestion 
which naturally arises from the foregoing narrative, 
that simplicity is the truest sublimity. Shows and fes- 
tivals may for a while lead captive the sensed, and im- 
pose upon the heart;— -but at last they grow common 
and tedious and tasteless; the mind demands something 
to exercise its sterner powers, and the heart, becom- 
ing disgusted with outside forms, yearns for the satis- 
faction of its deep and vital cravings. After we have 
been listening to the story ot the increasing supersti- 
tions, the absurd theories, the minute and foolish dis- 
putes, the smoking and scented ceremonies, which for 
centuries were gathering round the table of our Lord, 
do we not turn for refreshment, to the simple accounts 
which the Scriptures afford us, of the simple institution 
of the Lord's Supper? 
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The following extracts are from a discoarse deliver- 
d May 17, 1824, before the Students in the Theolo- 
ical Seminary at Princeton, by the Rev. John M. 
luncan of Baltimore. 

<*£very Minister of the Gospel now, ought most 
rayerfully and profoundly to meditate upon the signs 
f the present times, and taking his conscience out of 
tie hands of ecclesiastical courts and congregational 
ssemblies, that the master may form it for himself^ 
im to be fitted for ministerial enterprise by catching 
le spirit of his agie.'^ <^Our Fathers, whose memories 
^e should venerate, and whose names we should 
ever mention but with love; — though, let me remark 
y the way, that I have no idea of degrading my com- 
eers in the nineteenth century, nor, permit me to add, 
tiough it may seem a little vain glorious, of lowering 
ly own inconsiderable self, down to the level of an 
rresponsible idiotism, in order to magnify the natural 
owers, the acquired talents, or the spiritual gifts of 
'alvin, Luther, and others, who range along with them, 
nder the same providential influences that consecrated 
tieir effort in the cause of christian and ministerial 
berty, to the good of mankind. And if, in rising to 
[leir level, and refusing to exchange one ecclesiastical 
ord of conscience for another, I shall be represented 
8 a rash assailant on long established usage and hered- 
tary impression, and can obtain nothing in self-justi- 
;cation among the sons of Zion, ^hom the Son of God 
ame to set free; painful as it may be, I will appeal to 
tie liberal institutions of my native land, on whose 
18 
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peaceful shores the standard of liberty has been plant' 
ed for the admiration of the world." ** Sectarianism 
is now falling, like the worn out economy of Moses, 
in the days of Paul." 

< ^Nothing is more absurd than to square every man's 
scruples or convictions by our own, instead of seeking 
personal improvement by close, unfettered, biblical 
inquiry. 

"They who sit in Moses' seat have not yet lost their 
love for legislation, nor entirely abandoned their pre- 
tensions to infallibility. But whence this mighty power 
that appropriates the language of the great Head of the 
church, and directs the ministerial conscience from 
Christ's judgment seat? Whence this heresy against 
reason and truth, which covers individuality of exis- 
tence under social law, and substitutes ecclesiastical 
statute for personal independence?" 

<'I know it may be said that he who gives his voluti' 
tary consent to such a lordship over his conscience, has 
no right to complain if he be chastised for rebellion. 
Indeed? and may I, by solemn compact, will away the 
Master's injunction to call no man either father or mas- 
ter, see Matt xxiii. 8— -10. Or, having done it, may 
I not bluHh for my error, and confess it before the 
world, without preparing myself to be disrobed as a 
minister of the Son of God, or to see the grace of re- 
pentance turned into a libel for deposition?" 

.^^The minister of the gospel should consider his 
Bible as the only document, which is, or can be com- 
mensurate with his commission; and should study it, 
believingly and prayerfully, as the only method tar 
which he can acquire true ministerial literature." .^ 

<<Paul reasoned — out of the Scriptures — thus fNfft-: 
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swering a question , which may now be verj confidently 
asked, how shall we get along with those of modern 
times who deny these principles, if we have nothing 
but the Bible? — What honest man can withstand an ar- 
gument fairly scriptural? If any, then Paul replies, 
^if any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant' '* 

<^Who can now unequivocally declare the Bible to 
be the only rule of faith and manners, without falling 
under the most grievous suspicions, as though he had 
broken bis covenant with his G(k), and denied the 
Lord that bought him. All our religious sects have 
their own classifications of what they suppose to be 
scriptural doctrines." 

^^Another classification is yet to be made under the 
auspices of charitv , which will be the peculiar property 
of every individual man, as the product of his spiritual 
apprehensions and personal experience* This will re- 
quire the study of the Bible." 

<*Much do I marvel, that living in the midst of con- 
troversies, which, like a deathful paralysis have per- 
vaded the whole ecclesiastical body, and shaken every 
ecclesiastical establishment to her very centre; — much 
do I marvel, that any man should celebrate the harmo- 
nious operations of this age; assert that our sectarian 
regulations are necessary to create that moral simili- 
tude by which all christians should be known, and 
prognosticate discord and confusion as the legitimate' 
and unavoidable consequence of mere Bible authority.'^ \y 

^^Let every man prepare himself for the transactions 
of that hour, when faith in Jesus Christ shall become 
the dignified and honourable principle of christian ac- 
flooy and the known, recognised substitute of ecclesi- 
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astical authority. In elucidating this subject, it is 
necessary to remember that we are not to confide in 
human expositions. Our systems transplant scriptural 
truths out from their own heavenly connections in the 
Bible, and classify them according to human concep- 
tions. Our commentaries halt and stammer at a text 
that may seem a little too Calvinistic, or a little too 
Arminian, and we halt along with them, summoning 
our ingenuity into conflict with theological difficultied. 
•To the law and to the testimony.'** 

<'To me, it is matter of the purest astonishment, to 
bear christian ministers talk so untenderly about the 
Bible, and speak so affectionately and feelingly about 
their own standards. Standards, the meaning of which 
they have never yet settled, and about which there has 
been incessant controversy, both in public and private. 
They surely can never have fairly thought out what 
they say, or suffered themselves to apprehend the im- 
mense difference between the word of God and the doc- 
trines of men, simply as exercising an efficient control 
over the consciences and lives of mankind. Let me 
entreat them to re-examine this matter for themselves, 
as in the presence of that < Jealous God«' who •will not 
give his glory to another, nor his praise to graven 
images;' and as living in an age, and in a land, where 
human authorities have long since lost all their charm, 
and where every man is growing independent enough 
to think for himself." 

Thus far the preacher.^— »It does not appear that his 
discourse was published at the request of his hearers, 
or that any vote of thanks was passed by those for 
whose benefit it was prepared. The presumption 
therefore will be, that it was sent to the press, and 
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given to the public, for the purpose of more extensivelj 
disseminating those principles of sound protestantism 
which it exhibits and maintains* 

To delivtr such a discourse before such an auditory, 
required no small share of moral courage and mental 
independence. We understand that it gave great 
offence to some of the reverend gentlemen who were 
present; let us hope, however, that it will be highly 
useful to not a few of the students in theology* 

This is not the only instance in which the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture has been asserted before an assembly 
of Presbyterian ministers. In the first volume of the 
Unitarian Miscellany, page 370, we were presented 
with extracts from a discourse by the Rev. Dr. Gray, 
couched in lucid and energetic language, and breathing 
the genuine spirit of the reformation. Yet, we con* 
fess, that nothing was more unexpected than a declara- 
tion of similar principles by the present preacher. If 
we may judge from the discourse before us, his ortho- 
doxy, as regards the doctrines of the denomination to 
which he belongs, remains unaltered; but the sound, 
ness and Catholicism of his principles entitle him to 
general respect, for he has rendered an essential service 
to the cause of religion. Where such views are enter- 
tained of the perfection and sufficiency of holy scrip- 
ture, and of the duty, as well as the right of exercising 
private judgment in the interpretation of scripture, it 
may reasonably be expected that what is believed to be 
the truth will be spoken in love, and that those who 
are regarded as under the delusion of error will be 
treated with gentleness This will be a much better 
illustration .T the value of our holy religion than any 
human system of taith, however ably defended by 
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given to the public, for the purpose of more extentivelj 
disseminating those principles of sound protestantism 
which it exhibits and maintains. 

To delivtr such a discourse before such an auditory, 
required no small share of moral courage and mental 
independence. We understand that it gave great 
offence to some of the reverend gentlemen who were 
present; let us hope, however, that it will be highly 
useful to not a few of the students in theology* 

This is not the only instance in which the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture has been asserted before an assembly 
of Presbyterian ministers. In the first volume of the 
Unitarian Miscellany, page 370, we were presented 
with extracts from a discourse by the Rev. Dr. Gray, 
couched in lucid and energetic language, and breathing 
the genuine spirit of the reformation. Yet, we con* 
fess, that nothing was more unexpected than a declara- 
tion of similar principles by the present preacher. If 
we may judge from the discourse before us, his ortho- 
doxy, as regards the doctrines of the denomination to 
which he belongs, remains unaltered; but the sound, 
ness and Catholicism of his principles entitle him to 
general respect, for he has rendered an essential service 
to the cause of religion. Where such views are enter- 
tained of the perfection and sufficiency of holy scrip- 
ture, and of the duty, as well as the right of exercising 
private judgment in the interpretation of scripture, it 
may reasonably be expected that what is believed to be 
the truth will be spoken in love, and that those who 
are regarded as under the delusion of error will be 
treated with gentleness This will be a much better 
illustration wf the value of our holy religion than any 
human system of taith, however ably defended by 
18* 
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anpiment, and however yenerable for its antiqnitj, er 
popular from the number of its advocates. 

As a contrast to the extracts now given, we shall 
add two passages of a very different kind; so very dis- 
similar are they, that the reader cannot fail to remark 
how directly they are opposed to the sentiments of our 
preacher. The first passage is from << Advice and 
exhortation, addressed to the people of the Second 
Presbyterian Congregation in Philadelphia, by the Rev* 
Dr. Green, on his resignation of the pastoral charge."— 
In page 6, he remarks as follows;— -^^Nothing will 
more contribute to your being ^at peace among your- 
selves,' both when vacant and at other times, than 
keeping strictly to the principles and forms of the Pres- 
byterian church, as laid down in our public standards 
of doctrine and government. By these standards try 
carefully all doctrines, and conduct scrupulously all 
your proceedings. Esteem it no hardship or oppres- 
sion— -esteem it as an unspeakable privilege and ad- 
vantage, that these standards are given for your direc- 
tion and control."—- In a note, it is added, <<I would 
recommend that every family in the congregation make 
it a point of ch^^istian duty to keep a copy of our Con- 
fession of faith." 

We look in vain for any exhortation to study the 
Holy Scriptures, and to make them the rule of our 
faith and practice. No such advice was given; yet the 
"exhortation" occupies thirty -two pages. 

The second passage proposed to be quoted is from 
the Presbyterian Magazine, Vol. 1. page 496. "It can 
be, we think, shown that in the present state of the 
world, the Bible is not, and cannot be used as the sole 
test of orthodoxy, while any regard is paid to truth in 
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the constitution of a christian church.**-— This extraor- 
dinary position is thus illustrated and defended. <*Ab 
long as'' (a Presbyterj or council) ^'continue to put 
questions in the words of Scripture, affirmative an* 
swers will be given, and it maj be impossible to dis- 
cover the heretical notions of candidates. The disco- 
very of their heretical opinions is made, either by 
applying questions expressed in terms conveying the 
sense which their examiners put upon the language of 
the inspired writers, or by the candidates giving expla- 
nations which show that their sense of the Scripture 
differs from that of their examiners." Thus, according 
to this writer, the imperfection and insufficiency of the 
Bible as the sole test of orthodoxy, is proved and de- 
monstrated; yet, according to the shorter catechism of 
his church, ^<the scriptures of the Old and New Tes* 
tament are the only rule that God has given to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy him.''— As Protes- 
tants, we have much to allege against every attempt to 
make the comments and deductions of uninspired and 
fallible men, a more definite and certain rule of faith 
than the declarations of Holy Scripture; but, at pre- 
sent^ we conclude by expressing our astonishment that 
christian ministers, calling themselves orthodox and 
evangelical, can allow themselves to speak and write 
<<80 untenderly about the Bible, and so affectionately 
and feelingly about their own standards," 

J.T. 
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Dr. Channing^s Sermon at the Ordination of a 

CoUeague. 

We have already noticed the ordination of the Rev. 
Mr. Gannett as colleague pastor with the Rev. Dr. 
Channing of Boston. I'he Sermon on this occasion^ 
bj the senior pastor, is now before the public, and is 
marked bj the eloquence and fulness of thought which 
distinguish his writings. In it he has considered 
<<some of the leading traits of the present age, and the 
influence which thej should have on a christian 
teacher.'* 

The present age he regards as comparatively an 
enlightened one, and therefore requiring, in the first 
place, an enlightened ministry. ^^Christianity," he 
says, ^^will suffer, if at a time when vigour and acute- 
ness of thinking are carried into all other departments, 
the pulpit should send forth nothing but wild declama- 
tion, positive assertion, or dull common places, with 
which even childhood is satiated." We think so too; 
and not only that Christianity mil suffer, but that it 
has suffered, through the ignorant zeal, the canting in- 
sipidity, the narrow vision, the bigoted exclusiveness, 
and the servile imitation and fear of antiquity, which 
characterize the preaching, the conversation, and the 
behaviour of too many of our clergy. They dig through 
the same old books which have bewildered and misled 
thousands of men before them, and never look out into 
the world for facts or reason, and repeat over a set of 
useless and unintelligible doctrines, which sometimes 
throw their hearers into a fever, and sometimes into a 
sound sleep. This goes down well enough with many; 
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but sensible men will no Ioniser be deceived bj such 
senseless mammerj, and thej will either adopt a more 
rational reliction, or be compelled into utter indilfer- 
ence. We know that this has taken place in instances 
which are numberless, and we are sore that it will 
continue to take place, till the reform is completed 
which Luther only begun. — We will now quote the 
concluding paragraph of the preacher's first division. 

**lt may be said without eensorioasnen, that the ordinary mode, in 
which Christianity has been exhibited in past times, does not suit the 
flldinination of the present. That mode has been too narrow, techni- 
oal, pedantie. Religion has been made a separate business, and a dull, 
unsooial, melancholy business too, instead of being manifested as a 
truth, which bears on and touches every thing human, as a universal 
spirit, which ought to breathe through and modify all our desires and 
pursuits, all our trains of thought and emotion. And this narrow fbr^ 
bidding mode of exhibiting (Jhristianity , is easily explained by its early 
history. Monks shut up in cells; a priesthood cut off by celibacy 
from the sympathies and most interesting relations of life; and univer* 
titles enslaved to a scholastic logic, and taught to place wisdom in 
Terbal subtleties and unintelligible definitions; these took Christianity 
into their keeping; and at their chilling touch, this generous religion 
so fall of life and affection, became a dry« frigid, abstract system. 
Christianity, ts it came from their hands, and has been transmitted 
by a majority of protestant divines, reminds us of the human form, 
compressed by swathing bands, until every joint is rigid, every move- 
ment constrained, and almost all the beauty and grace of nature oblit- 
erated. Instead of regarding it as a heavenly institution, designed to 
perfect our whole nature, to offer awakening and purifying objects to 
the intellect, imagination, and heart, to develop every capacity of 
devout and social feeling, to form a rich, various, generous virtue, 
divines have cramped and tortured the gospel into various systems, 
composed in the main of theological riddles and contiadiotions; and 
this religion of love has been made to inculcate a monkish and dark- 
visaged piety, very hostile to the free expansion and full enjoyment 
of all our fsculties and social affections. Great improvemenU indeed 
in this particular are taking place among Christians of almost every 
denomination. Religion has been brought from the cell of the moidc, 
and the school of the verbal disputant, mto life and society; and its 
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eonnezions with all oar pureuits aad feelings have beea made mapi- 
fett. Still, Christianity, I apprehend, is not viewed in sufficiently 
broad lights to meet the spirit of an age, which is tracing oonneetions 
between all objects of thought and branches of knowledge, and wbidk 
cannot but distrust an alleged revelatiun, in as far as it is seen to want 
harmonies and affinities with other parts ot God's system, and espe- 
cially with human nature and huinau life." 

In the second place, the age is represented as one of 
earnestness and excitement, and therefore demanding 
an earnest ministry. By earnestness in the pulpit, the 
preacher means '^not a louder voice or a more vehement 
gesture; no tricks of oratory; but a solemn conviction 
that religion is a great concern, and a solemn purpose 
that its claims shall be felt by others." 

He remarks in the third place, that ^Hhe present is 
an age of free and earnest inquiry on the suf/fect of reli- 
gion^ and consequently an age, in which the extremes 
of scepticism and bigotry, and a multiplicity of sects, 
and a diversity of interpretations of the sacred volume, 
must be expected." The ministry must therefore be 
prepared to vindicate the claims of Christianity on the 
mind and heart against those who doubt or deny its 
authority, and (o assert its simplicity and reasonable- 
ness au;ainst those who persist in uniting with it the 
ei rors by which it has so long been disgraced. 

♦•These errors a minister of liberal views of Christianity will feel 
himself bound to withstand. But lei me not be understood, as if I 
would have the ministry given chiefly to controvei-sy, and would turn 
the pulpit into a batttry for the perpetual assault of adverse sects. 
Oh no. Other strains than those of wat*fare should predominate in 
this sacred place. A minister may be faithful to tiuth, without bran, 
dishing perpetually the weapons of controversy. Occasional discus- 
sions on disputed doctrines are indeed demanded by the zeal, with 
which error is maintained. But it becomes the preacher to I'craera- 
ber, that there is a silent, indirect influence, more sure and powerial 
than direct assault on false opinions. The most effectual method o^ 
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azpellmg error k, not to meet it sword in kand, but gnuIiuJIy to 
instil g;reftt trutlis, wiiii whieh it cannot easUj oo^iist, aihI bj whtoU 
the mind outgrows it. Men, who have been recoTerrd fi-oin false 
systems, will generally tell you, that the first step oTtlitir deliverance 
w«s the admission of some principle, which seemed not to mcHace 
their past opinions, but which prepared the mind for the entrance of 
another and another truth, until they were brouglit, almost without 
suspecting it, to look on almost every doctrine of religion with other 
eyes, and in another and more generous light. The old suptrstitioiii 
about ^osts and dreams were not expelled by argument, for hardly 
a book was written against them; but men gradually outgrew them; 
and the ^ectres, which had haunted the ten'or- stricken soul for sges, 
fied before an improved pliilosophy, jusr as they were suppoB<*d to 
vanish before the rising sun. And in the same manner, the enT>irt 
which disfigure Christianit> , and from which no creed is fret , are to 
yield to the growth of the human mind. Iiistead of spending his 
strength in tracking and refuting error, let the minister, who would 
serve the cause oH truth, labour to guin and diffuse mf;re and more 
enlaiged and Infiy views of oar religion, of its itature, spirit and end. 
Let him labour to separatb what is of universal ami eteriaiiting ap- 
plication, from the local and the temporary; to peietiatc beneath the 
letter to the spirit; to detach the primary, essentiat. and all-comprc* 
bending principles of t/hristianity from the incrustations, Hcci(!entaj 
associations, and suborflinate appendages by which tliey ate often 
obscured; and to fix and establish these in men's minds as thi^ stand, 
ards by which more partial views are to be tried. Let him especially 
set forth the^ea^ mond purpose of Christianity, always teaching, 
that Christ came to deliver from the power still more than fi-otu the 
punishment of sin; tliat his most nnportam operation is -wUMn us; 
and that the highest eisd ot his mission, is the ei*rction of God's throne 
in the soul, the inspiration of a fervent filial piety, a pit^ty fnuitfied in 
confiding views of God's parental character, and manitesied in a 
charity coirespondiiig to God's unbounded and ever active love. In 
addition to these efforts, let him strive to coommnicate the just prin- 
oiples of inteirpreting the Scriptures that men, readiug them more 
uitelligently may read them with new interest, and he will have dis- 
charged his chief duty in relation to controversy." 

Under the fourth and last head of the discourse, the 
preacher speaks of the age as in many respects a corrupt 
one, and therefore needing and demanding in the min- 
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btrj a spirit of reform Not that he considers the 
present age as moi*e corrupt than those which have 
preceded it, but as ^^grosslj defective when measured 
bj the Christian standard.'' He asserts that the min- 
istry have it in their power to effect great moral 
changes, and concludes his remarks on this head by 
the following beautiful passage. 

<<No; there is no romance in a minitter'k proposing, and hoping to 
forward, a great moral revolation on the earth; for the religioo, 
vhioh he is appointed to preach, was intended and is adapted to woit 
deeply and widely, and to change the face of society. ChristiaDity 
vas not ushered into the woi Id with such a stupendous preparatkmt 
it was not foreshown through so many agt^s by enraptured prophets; 
it was not pitielaimed so joyfully by the songs of angels; it was not 
preached by such holy lips and sealed by such precious blood, to b^ 
only a pageant, a form, a sound, a show. Oh no. It has come from 
heaven, with heaven's lite and (lower,— come to *make all thingi 
new.' to make *the wilderness glad and the desert blossom as the 
rose,' to break the stony heart, to set free the guilt-burdened and 
earth-bound spirit, and to 'present it faultless before Gk)d's glory with 
exceeding joy.' With courage and hope becoming such a religion, 
let the minister bring to his work his concentrated powers of intellect 
and affection, and God, in whose cause he labours, will accompany 
and crown the labour with an almighty blessing." 

The sermon is followed bj notes, and by a memoir 
of the Federal Street Church and Societj. And here 
we hold it our duty to remark, that we were not pleased 
with the manner in which the writer speaks of Dr. 
Priestley. It is true that the merits of Unitarian 
Christianity are not indivisibly linked with the char- 
acter of any one of its advocates; but it seems to us, 
that if there is one man to whom, more than to any 
other. Unitarians can look with confidence, and point 
with pride, as the honest, zealous, pious, unwearied, 
distinguished champion of their principles. Dr. Priest- 
ley is that man. If the orthodox see fit to revile him, 
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and speak of him at an instance of the injurious ten- 
dency and influence of Unitarianism, we can only say, 
that we wish we had many more like him, to be the 
objects of their calumny and misrepresentation, and of 
our pride. With regard to his speculations, we hold 
in the first place, that they were made in sincerity, 
and with a conviction of their truth and importance; 
in the second place, that they are not •unfavourable 
either to religion or morality; in the third place, that 
they who do not approve of them, are not bound to 
adopt fhem; and lastly, tliat they who read the 
treatises on Matter and Spirit, and on Philosophical 
Necessity, will generally confess, that though they 
may not be disposed to subscribe to them, they would 
find it no easy undertaking to answer them. — As re- 
gards miracles, no writer has been more full and expli- 
cit than Dr. Priestley. With respect to divine influ- 
ence, and prayer, his views do not differ much, if at 
all, from those most usually held by Unitarians; see 
his discourse on the former subject, and the first volume 
of his Institutes, page 102. In all his inquiries, he 
was ready to give up an opinion, as soon as he was 
satisfied of its incorrectness. 

Dr. Priestley's character was full of the beauty of 
Christianity; and, unless our ideas of him are alto- 
gether erroneous, he was so far from being ^'constitu- 
tionally deficient in moral enthusiasm and deep feel- 
ing," that he rather seemed to overflow with those 
qualities, which had been poured into his constitution 
in double measure. On this point, we will borrow a 
few observations, which have been made to us by one 
who was personally acquainted with him. 
19 
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<^I can tnilj say that I 'never met with anj one who 
was superior to him in the greatest and most lovelj 
qualities. Without any affectation of sanctity, he was 
habitually of a devout frame of mind; perhaps no hu- 
man being was more in the practice of referring ever; 
thing to God. His feelings were quick and strong; 
there was nothing volatile or superficial about him. 
But although easily excited, the curb seemed to be so 
instantaneously applied, that a sentence begun in a 
hasty tone, was finished with all the meekness of a 
practised Christian. He had learning and knowledge 
enough for a dozen respectable men; yet he had all the 
simplicity of a little child. There was a charm about 
his conversation, which caused many to respect and 
love him, although they continued to adhere to an op* 
posite creed — witness the eloquent eulogies of Robert 
Hall and Dr. Parr. 

*'He had no literary sympathies which interfered 
with his sense of religious obligation; and he had none 
of that calculating policy which often leads men to 
speak and act with disguise. He could truly say, that 
in no situation was he ashamed to declare the whole 
of religious truth. When in the family of a nobleman, 
he never suffered it to be a matter of doubt whether he 
was a Christian from conviction. His complaisance 
for distinguished infidels was never so great as to cause 
him to lose sight of his character and duty as a minister 
and a Christian. 

"Wherever Dr. P. was settled, there were zeal, 
activity and improvement. His fidelity as a pastor 
was proverbial. He spared no labour; and to the in- 
struction of the young he particularly devoted himself. 
The consequences were, his congregations were numer- 
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ous, affectionate and flourishing; and when he loft 
them, he received the benedictions of the parents and 
the thanks of their chihiren." 

In short, Dr. Priestley was as good as he was great. 
In our opinion, he is not a man to be disclaimed. 
From a country which did not value him, from a 
government which slighted and discouraged him, and 
from a people who were not worthy of him, he turned 
away, and shaking the dust from off* his feet, came to 
rest his bones in a free soil. Our country is honoured, 
in proving his asylum and final resting place. We 
regard his memory with a fond reverence; and every 
time we think of his remote and quiet grave by the 
banks of the Susquehannah, we feel tempted to make 
a pilgrimage there, and offer our thanksgivings to Hea- 
ven for the instructions and the life of such a man. 



Spirit of Orthodoxy. 

SiNOR our last article under this head, we have seen 
several effusions of orthodox feeling, which might well 
have served for themes, had they not been too silly to 
laugh at, or too low to be noticed. But we have just 
met with something, which has so astonished us by its 
extraordinary characteristics of one kind and another, 
that we mean not only to increase its publicity, as 
much as we possibly can, by reprinting it in our little 
book, but shall endeavour to give vent to some of the 
emotions with which it filled us to overflowing, and to 
all of which we are sensible that we can afford no 
adequate utterance. Moreover, we earnestly call on 
all those who have journals or periodical works a;t 
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their command , and the interests of liberality, charity 
and Christianity at heart, to print the piece which wc 
are about to quote, with their own remarks, or with 
ours, or alone, or in any other way they please, so that 
they print it; — for we think it should not be suffered 
to go away into oblivion, without being held up a little 
while to public animadversion. 

The author of the piece, we are happy to say, does 
not belong to this country. He is the Rev. William 
H. Mill, formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and now principal of the Bishop's College, 
at Calcutta. In a communication to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, he takes occasion to 
speak of Rammohun Rot; and his remarks, pleasing 
the editor of the Mimonar Heraldy^ were, with a short 
preface, reprinted in the September number of that 
work, from which wc copy them. — Mr. Mill had, it 
seems, been speaking of the increasing desire of in' 
formation among the Hindoos; and he thus proceeds; 

^^But there is one appearance of this kind, which, 
as it bears more immediately upon the great object 
always before us, I cannot omit; I mean the rise in 
different parts of India of persons, who, on the prin* 
ciples of natural religion only, oppose, in speech and 
writing, the reigning superstitions of their country- 
men, as impious and abominable. These men, who 
are mostly of high caste as Hindoos, and retain fully 
their place in society, are not indeed enlightened as 
to the remedy wanted for the evil which they discern; 
they mingle often, with their opposition, views respect- 
ing satisfaction and atonement, more remote from the 
truth than the traditions (however distorted and cor- 
rupt) of the people whom they ^oppose; and they all 
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want that disposition to undergo sacrifices in the cause 
of truth, which it seems that nothing but a better hope 
than theirs is able to inspire. Yet their party is ex- 
tending itself; and while the leaders, content with the 
sort of admiration which thej excite, comply out- 
wardly with the corruptions and superstitions that 
they are undermining, the effect on the community at 
large of this discussion, seems to be paving tlie way 
for their final destruction. 

<<The unfortunate course which the most celebrated 
of these leaders, Rammohun Roy of Calcutta, has 
taken, is perhaps not unknown to the society. From 
being an adversary of the Brahmins, his brethren, on 
their own ancient principles, and endeavouring to re- 
store on the authority of some part of the Vedas and 
the commentators, the primeval tradition of the divine 
unity, and to expose the evil of idolatry, of bloody 
and obscure rites, &c. he has latterly turned to profess 
himself a Christian; but it is such a Christianity, as^ 
being unaccompanied with any submission of mind 
to its authority as a supernatural revelation, leaves us 
no reason to applaud the change. 

<'A work published by him some time since, under 
the very welcome and just title, *The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Happiness and Peace,' was an art- 
ful attempt, in exhibiting all the discourses of Christ, 
which represented practice as the sum and substance 
of his religion, to set the morality of the Gospel 
against its mysteries; studiously omitting all those 
discourses which joined the two inseparably together. 
The work, if divested of its insidious short preface, 
was perhaps calculated to do good, being composed of 
passages trom the Gospels; but when the baptists of 
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their command, and the interests of liberalitj', charity 
and Christianity at heart, to print the piece which wc 
are about to quote, with their own remarks, or with 
ours, or alone, or in any other way they please, so that 
they print it; — for we think it should not be suffered 
to go away into oblivion, without being held up a little 
while to public animadversion. 

The author of the piece, we are happy to say, does 
not belong to this country. He is the Rev. William 
H. Mill, formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and now principal of the Bishop's College, 
at Calcutta. In a communication to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, he takes occasion to 
speak of Rammohun Rot; and his remarks, pleasing 
the editor of the Mimonar Heraldy^ were, with a short 
preface, reprinted in the September number of that 
work, from which we copy them. — Mr. Mill had, it 
seems, been speaking of the increasing desire of in' 
formation among the Hindoos; and he thus proceeds; 

^'But there is one appearance of this kind, which, 
as it bears more immediately upon the great object 
always before us, I cannot omit; I mean the rise in 
different parts of India of persons, who, on the prin* 
ciples of natural religion only, oppose, in speech and 
writing, the reigning superstitions of their country- 
men, as impious and abominable. These men, who 
are mostly of high caste as Hindoos, and retain fully 
their place in society, are not indeed enlightened as 
to the remedy wanted for the evil which they discern; 
they mingle often, with their opposition, views respect- 
ing satisfaction and atonement, more remote from the 
truth than the traditions (however distorted and cor- 
rupt) of the people whom they .oppose; and they all 
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want that disposition to undergo sacrifices in the cause 
of truth, which it seems that nothing but a better hope 
than theirs is able to inspire. Yet their party is ex- 
tending itself; and while the leaders, content with the 
sort of admiration which thej excite, comply out- 
wardly with the corruptions and superstitions that 
they are undermining, the effect on the community at 
large of this discussion, seems to be paving the way 
for their final destruction. 

<'The unfortunate course which the most celebrated 
of these leaders, Rammohun Roy of Calcutta, has 
taken, is perhaps not unknown to the society. From 
being an adversary of the Brahmins, his brethren, on 
their own ancient principles, and endeavouring to re- 
store on the authority of some part of the Vedas and 
the commentators, the primeval tradition of the divine 
unity, and to expose the evil of idolatry, of bloody 
and obscure rites, &c. he has latterly turned to profess 
himself a Christian; but it is such a Christianity, as^ 
being unaccompanied with any submission of mind 
to its authority as a supernatural revelation, leaves us 
no reason to applaud the change. 

<<A work published by him some time since, under 
the very welcome and just title, *The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Happiness and Peace,' was an art- 
ful attempt, in exhibiting all the discourses of Christ, 
which represented practice as the 8um~ and substance 
of his religion, to set the morality of the Gos|)el 
against its mysteries; studiously omitting all those 
discourses which joined the two inseparably together. 
The work, if divested of its insidious short preface, 
was perhaps calculated to do good, being composed of 

passages trom the Gospels; but when the baptists of 
19* 
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Seramporc directly attacked the publication, he issued 
forth what he termed, ^A Defence of the Precepts of 
Jesus,' being an elaborate tract against the doctrine of 
the trinity, with that of the incarnation and sacrifice of 
our Saviour. This treatise, certainly not entirely his 
own—and, if report speaks truly, dictated by one who 
had separated from the baptists, and has since opened 
an unitarian meeting-house at Calcutta — is conspicuous 
for nothing so much as the presumptuous vanity of its 
nominal author; its affectation of western learning, and 
attempts at Greek and Hebrew criticisms, are to the 
last degree contemptible; and what there is in it to 
deserve notice, is borrowed from the long confuted 
supporters of the same impiety in England. Whatever 
mischief may be apprehended from this publication, 
(which, like his other publications, rs not deficient 
either in style or plausibility of manner,) among the 
malignantly disposed, who will not inquire further, or 
among those of Mohammedan superstition, who, with 
their strong prejudices against the characteristic mys- 
tery of Christianity, arc yet half convinced by its evi- 
dences, there are yet satisfactory appearances, that the 
antichristian apostacy, which it supports, will not gain 
ground among the christians of this place; and the rock 
upon which the church is built, will^remain here, as in 
the whole world, unshaken." 

We do not intend to take up this choice specimen 
of ignorance and uncharitableness, in detail, but only 
to remark on one or two of its leading features. 

Observe then, in the first place, its glaring incon- 
sistency with itself. Mr. Mill thinks that the efforts 
of the most judicious Brahmins are paving the way for 
the final destruction of Hindoo idolatry und supersti- 
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tion, and yet that they are not at all enlightened as to 
the remedy wanted for the evils which they discern; 
and that their views respecting satisfaction and atone- 
ment are more remote from the truth than the tradi- 
tions, however distorted and corrupt, of the people 
whom they oppose. That is to say, they are effecting 
the great object of Christianity, with opinions which 
are more remote from Christianity, than those very su- 
perstitions are, which they are labouring to overthrow. 

Mark, in the second place, the manner in which he 
speaks of Rammohun Roy. This distinguished man 
not only stands foremost in the ranks of those who 
oppose idolatry, but has declared himself a Christian^ 
and yet there is no reason to applaud the change. 
He has published to his countrymen the precepts of 
Jesus, as their guide to happiness and peace, which, 
being composed of passages from the Gospels, was 
perhaps calculated to do goofl — mark that word per- 
Iiaps — and yet, because he defended this publication 
against a direct attack from the baptists of Serampore, 
telling them that he could not find the doctrines of 
trinity, incarnation and atonement, in the christian 
scriptures, he is presumptuously vain, contemptibly 
ignorant, and an abettor of an antichristian apostacy. 
We leave all this to confute itself; merely observing, 
that things are come to a sad pass, when a Hindoo 
philosopher is obliged to defend the precepts of Jesus 
against a direct attack from the baptists of Seram- 
pore. 

With regard to the morality of the Gospel being set 
by Rammohun Roy against its mysteries, we would 
say, that in the common acceptation of the word, 
Christianity has no- mysteries, for to reveal a thing is 
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to make it known, and not to wrap it up in darkness; 
and we would add, that the reformer has not in his 
tract set any one part of the Gospel against another, 
bat simplj refrained from publishing such passages, as, 
without an explanation, would either have misled his 
countrymen, or given them no ideas whatever. 

To return to Mr. Mill. What precious phrases be 
uses in speaking uf unitarianism. He calls it an anH- 
christian apostacy^ and an IMPIETY! Infatuated 
man! to dare, in the face of the world, to give the 
most approbrious epithet with which the language could 
have supplied him, to the opinions of those, who, be- 
cause they feared God rather than men, have studied 
the scriptures for themselves, have shaken off the im- 
position of human creeds, and have embraced results, 
the sublimity and beauty of which, such people as Mr. 
Mill can neither see nor feel. Infatuated man! to 
call the religion of Theophilus Lindsey, who sacri- 
ficed on the altar of cunscience all his bright prospects 
of preferment in the church— of Priestley, whose con- 
fidence in the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
preserved him calm and resigned amidst a persecution 
which forced him to fly from his native country — of 
Lardner, to whose collection of testimony for the cre- 
dibility of gospel history, all parties fly, as to an ar- 
senal, for weapons against the unbeliever, and whom 
Dr. Paley desij^nated as the **prince of modern di- 
vines,"— to call the religion of such men an impietj! 
to call it by a name, which signifies an abandonment 
of all good principle and feeling, of all religious gra- 
titude, fear and love, and which can only be applied to 
the most worthless of the human race! 
We dislike to be bandying charges of this nature. 
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we fee) uitiiorised to mj, that though we will not 
) on oqrselres the awful responiibility of csIUb^ 
Hill an impious man, and his religion aa impietf , 
ma; justly and safety term him a narrow minded, 
haritable man, and withal a foolish man; and we 
I that his peculiar views of religion have contri- 
sd to render him exclusive, bigoted, and little; and 
hold further, that it is pretty strong internal eri< 
ce against those views, that they have suGh an nn- 
iBtianizing tendency. 

ind so much for the Rev. William H- Mill, formerly 
Trinity College, and now principal of the Bishop's 
lege, Calcutta; who, in the radiance of those names 
ch he has endeavoured to shade, is no more than a 
e mote, and who, while Rammohun Roy will be 
lerobered for centuries aa one of the benefartors of 
species, will need some antiquary to dig him out 
iblivioa. 



Lines bi/ Francuco de Vtlasco. 

n Boirriag') "Ancient Poctr; and Komanoes of Spain, 



Were hut > gn«t, » pawing dew,— 
1 toid thee B, I VM thee lo,— 
And O, mj MHill the tale wm true. 

Thii mortal life, a fleeting; tbiii|:, 
'When mcwt ve iore it, ivifteit fliei; 
It panel like a abade and dki; 
And «hil« K Bapa ita \a»j wing. 
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It scatters every mist that lies 
Hound hnman hopcs| all air and dew. 
I told thee so, I tohl thee so, — 
And O, my soul! the tale was true. 

Like the dry leaf that autumn's breath 

Sweeps tram the tree — the mourning tree — 

So swiflly and so certainly 

Our days are blown about by death; 

For life is built on vanity j 

Renewing days but death renew^— 

I told thee so, 1 told thee so,— 

And O, my soul! the tale was true. 

() let us seize on what is stable. 

And not on what is shifting; all 

Rushes down life's vast watei*fall, 

On to that sea interminable, 

Which has no shore. Earth's pleasures pall; 

But Heaven it sate and sacred too. 

1 told thee so, 1 told thee so. 

And O, my soul! the tale was true. 



Obituary of the Rev. John CampbeU. 

Died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the Rev. John 
Campbell, Pastor of the Unitarian Church in that citj. 

The annunciation of the death of one who has pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way in the middle walk of 
life, commonly excites little interest beyond the imme- 
diate sphere of his friends and acquaintance, but in the 
character of the deceased, there was so much that de- 
serves to be held up for imitation, that it is no less a 
duty than a pleasure to endeavour to rescue his mem- 
ory and his worth from oblivion. 

^'Mn Campbell was a native of Scotland^ and com- 
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menced his career in life bj opening a school for the 
instruction of youth. Whilst occupied in this situa- 
tion, Mr. R. Haldane, a gentleman of fortune and 
great respectability, formed a plan for the greater dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge, amongst the more 
remote parts of Scotland, and to accomplish it, he 
provided a suitable education for a select number of 
pious at^ zealous young men, to qualify them for the 
undertaking.^— Mr. Campbell was introduced to him as 
one that was eminently fitted for the situation, and 
was accordingly placed under the tuition of Dr. Ewing, 
one of the teachers appointed. 

^'At the expiration of the time alloted for these stu- 
dies, he settled at a small town near Dundee where 
Mr. Haldane built a chapel capable of containing five 
hundred people. Here he preached three times every 
Lord's day, and in the adjacent villages on the week 
days, for six or seven years. 

^'At this period he was requested by Mr. Haldane 
to preach at New Castle for three months; at the ex- 
piration of which time the congregation there sent an 
earnest request to their brethren near Dundee that they 
would consent that Mr. Campbell should remain at 
New Castle. They agreed to it, and Mr. Campbell 
accordingly removed his family there. 

<^The sentiments in which Mr. C. had been educated 
were Calvinistic, but by a careful and earnest exami- 
nation of the Scriptures, he saw reason to change some 
of his views both of faith and practice. 

^^He was still a trinitarian, and believed in the deity 
of Jesus Christ — although he delighted in declaring the 
love of God as the great source of salvation — the man* 
ner in which all spiritual blessings come to us through 
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Jesus Christ by the belief of the tnith«—the authority 
whic'n Jesus received from his God and Father, &c. 

*^Mr. Campbell and the church were occasionallj 
visited by some religious friends from Kendal. About 
this time it was reported that Mr. Kay, the pastor ft '* 
that congregation, had erred from the faith in denyiog 
the deity of Jesus Christ. A Mr. Brown, one of iti 
members, visited New Castle on business, apd caliel 
as usual upon Mr. Campbell and his friends, ,Thej 
entered into conversation with him, and were surprised: ^ 
to find him still appearing serious— appealing to the 
Scriptures, and manifesting much z^al for what ke 
conceived to be truth. 

<* During a conversation with some of the principal 
members of the congregation at Mr. Campbell's house, 
while he was confined to his bed, he was struck with 
the advantage Mr. Brown seemed to have in the num- 
ber and plainness of his direct appeals to Scripture, 
and though nowise convinced, yet he determined to ex- 
amine the subject with the greatest care and atten- 
tion.*— One of the members being shaken by the argu- 
ments of Mr. Brown, he endeavoured to satisfy him by 
a classification of passages (taken out of Parkhurst's 
Lexicon) from the Old Testament applied to Jehovah, 
with corresponding ones in the New Testament applied 
to Jesus Christ; — his friend was completely re-establish- 
ed, but he himself could not help observing, that the 
applications which convinced him were unfair. 

^^To satisfy himself he had again recourse to the 
Scriptures, and after the most careful examination 
found that many passages which he had conceived as 
strong proofs of the deity of Jesus Christy were not so 
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eonclusive as he at first thought, and as he proceeded, 
his proofs became fewer and fewer. 

<<He trembled for the consequences; he had heard 
those sentiments always associated with deism and 
irreligion, and feared exceedingly falling into this 
galph* He thought the best preservation would be to 
pat mway all books on either side, and refer to the 
Bible only. 

«About four months after Mr. Brown's visit, he 
became almost convinced he had been wrong, and 
intimated to the brethren in the Church that he had 
serious doubts, and begged they would turn their at- 
tention to the subject, and that they might communi- 
cate the fruit of their inquiries to each other. But 
the subject was viewed in too important a light to 
admit of this cool discussion. Those whose minds 
were most averse, would not continue any longer 
unless he would solemnly declare his conviction of 
the truth of that doctrine which he had formerly held. 
The consequence was that about one half the members 
left the church. At that time, and for some time 
afterwards, his views were those which are called 
Arian; he also held the atonement in a qualified 
sense, until, on further examination, he was convinced 
that the Scriptures clearly teach the love of God in 
the fullest sense as the spring, and himself as the 
great author of salvation, and Jesus as a man approved 
by him, and employed in making his works known 
to mankind."* 

The anxiety and distress his change of opinions 
occasioned, by inducing so many highly respected 

• Extracts from Mr. Turner's Report to the London Uuitarian 
Fund Society, inserted in the Monthly Uepository for March, 1814. 
20 
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and valued friends to withdraw their esteem and 
friendship, is more easily conceiyed than described* 
but he was ready to sacrifice every thing to a love of 
truth, and that God in whom he trusted supported 
him through the trial. 

In I8ir Mr. Campbell removed from New Gasfle 
to Kendal in Westmoreland. In the mean time his 
son-in-law, Mr. Joseph Armour, having emigrated to 
the United States, and settled at Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania, urged his father-in-law to follow him. He 
did so, and arrived with his family in the summer 
of 1820. 

He there opened a school, and was solicited by a 
small number of Unitarians to preach to them, which 
was followed by the formation of a Society, who have 
erected a neat brick building for worship, and a room 
for a school. 

Whilst Mr. Campbell's health permitted, he was 
heard by the friends with great and increasing satis- 
faction; and although he made little pretensions to 
oratory, his complete knowledge of Scripture, and 
the kind, aifectionate, and fervent manner in which 
he addressed them, arrested the attention and impres- 
sed the minds of all those who had the happiness to 
hear him. 

His piety to God, his benevolence to man, his pa- 
tience under suffering, his resignation to the Divine 
will, his perfect disinterestedness, and his ardent love 
of truth, have been rarely equalled. 

For many years he suffered considerably from an 
asthmatic complaint, and for some weeks preceding 
his death, symptoms of dropsy became apparent, and 
continued to increase. His original disease had made 
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such havoc ml his constitution that Mr, €• had no 
expectation of recorerj, and was frequently preparing 
the minds of his friends, for what he was aware would 
be the inevitable result 

On the Sunday previous to his death he was not so 
well as usual— on Monday he became worse* and early 
on Tuesday morning a great and distressing alteration 
was perceptible. About seven o'clock his daughter of- 
fered him something to drink; he replied no! I want no 
more in this world— behold death! oh the pleasing 
hope, and glorious immortality! — He kissed her and 
sunk to rest in her arms. 

He was born the 15th May, ITTO, and died SOth 
July, 18£4. B. B. 



Dedication and Ordination at BaUoweU. 

On the 15th of September, was dedicated a new 
church at Hallo well, Maine, and at the same time the 
Rev. Stevens Everett was ordained as pastor of the 
society. The two services were combined.— Dedica- 
tory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett of iMarblehead; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown; Conse- 
crating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Parkman, of Boston; 
Charge, by Rev. Dr. Nichols, of Portland; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Brazer, of Salem; Address 
to the Church, by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, of Eastport; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Nichols. 
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Ordination at Barnstable. 

On Wednesday the 6th of October, the Rev. Henrt 
Hehset was ordained over the church and society in 
East- Barnstable, Massachusetts. Introductory Prajer, 
by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey, of Boston;. Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Kendall, of Plymouth; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Lowell, of 
Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship^by Rev. Mr. Gannett, 
of Boston; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Good- 
win, of Sandwich; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Swift) of Nantucjket* 



Dedication at Boston, 

The dedication of the Twelfth Congregational 
Church in Boston, took place on Wednesday, the 13th 
of October. Introductory Prayer, and Selections from 
the Scriptures, by Rev. Dr. Lowell; Dedicatory Prayer^ 
by Rev. Mr. Parkman; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ware* 
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Heavenly -mindedness. 

If it be reallj true — indeed if it be onlj possibi 
that we are bora for another world, and that this life 
is intended to prepare us for that world, it can require 
no proof, that the concerns of our g;rand and ultimate 
destination should mainly occupj our thoughts, and 
interest our cares. But the question with respect to 
the regard which we ought to have to another world, 
does not come fairly before us What surrounds us, 
is this world; what addresses our senses and our pas- 
sions, is this world; what is at hand, is in contact with 
us, what acts upon us, what we act upon, is this world. 
The views which are constantly placed before our eyes, 
regard this life alone and the interests of this life. 
Whatever promotes this world's prosperity is praised; 
whatever hurts and obstructs this world's prosperity 
is blamed; and here the praise and the censure of most 
men appear to end. We see mankind about us in 
motion and in action; but their motions and actions 
are directed to worldly objects. The world in this 
svhy preoccupies |gk%iinds, and gains a place in oitr 
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regard, which, though reason does not ratify it, will 
alwajs make itself felt. 

There is need therefore of a constant effort on our 
part, to reduce this extravagant estimate of the world. 
We must often withdraw ourselves from its absorbing 
influence, and think of it and look upon it as it 
really is. We must compare the claims of this world 
to engross our affections, with those of a better. Let 
us do it not in the spirit of cynics; not with a disposi- 
tion to exaggerate its evils; not with an insensibility 
to the divine goodness, which gives us so much of 
pleasure and of comfort even in this life; but with a 
desire to regard it as it is, as we may believe our 
Maker intended we should regard it. 

Let us then often think, that objects and pursuits 
which are merely earthly, are not worthy to engross 
the affections of such minds as God has given to man. 
Survey the objects and pursuits which this world offers 
to your attention. Single out those which you con- 
sider the most elevated and noble. Take those to 
which mankind give the loftiest rank; and say whether 
you think that the minds you possess are formed for 
nothing higher and better. Does the interest you take 
in your farm, your trade, your shop, your merchan- 
dize, your profession; or the hope of the pleasure and 
distinction which you promise yourselves from success 
in your toils*— do they exhaust the faculties of your 
souls? do they even nearly fill up what you feel to be 
its capacities? While these exclusively engage your 
thoughts and affections, can you think that you are doing 
all that was intended to be done with such noble 
powers of thought, and reason, and memory; such 
capacities of moral improvemenM|uich susceptibility 
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of religious feelings and hopes? Do not mistake me, 
as implying any censure on a real and even a strong 
interest in these pursuits, when entered on with 
proper views* You cannot more truly serve God, or 
better prepare for eternity, than by engaging at proper 
seasons in the duty of your calling, from a sense that 
this is intended as a part of your probation for another 
world. I mean merely to speak of those that engage 
in the business of life as an ultimate end; whose hopes 
and fears all centre upon it; who allow themselves 
no leisure to think of any thing above or beyond it; 
and of these must we not say, that they are sacrificing 
the great object and aim of their existence, and dis- 
qualifying themselves for the happiness for which they 
were designed. 

The great consideration which awakens all this 
actiTity and interest in merely earthly pursuits, is 
the power of obtaining the pleasures of life which suc- 
^^ss will give us. And how unsatisfactory, after all, 
are the purest of these pleasures when they are at- 
tained! How far too poor are they to content the 
4]esires of an immortal spirit! The happiness we 
pursue always files before us, and alters its place like 
our horizon, as we press forward to reach it. It 
is impossible, I know, to speak on this subject, 
without repeating observations which under some form 
or other we have all a thousand times before listened to. 
And what is this but the strongest of all proofs of the 
foundation of these observations in truth? It is only 
because every man's heart responds to them, because 
they are confirmed by every man's experience, that 
they are found to be thus obvious to every inquirer. 
The very tritenesftjfei of these truths, instead of mak- 
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log us heedless and indifferent to them, ought to be con- 
sidered as establishing the strongest claims on our 
attention. The acknowledged incompetency of all 
earthlj pleasures to satisfy our desires ought, and 
doubtless was intended, to admonish us to refrain from 
the exclusive pursuit of them, and fix our minds on 
something less unsubstantial and delusive. 

But if the objects and pursuits of life were more 
worthy exclusively to engage our minds, and its plea- 
sures more capable of satisfying them, yet the reflec- 
tion that they are so transitory and insecure, ought to 
prevent our affections from fastening too strongly on 
them. In what deep characters is mutability written on 
•very thing human! How steady and irreversible is 
the law by which every thing earthly is tending to 
decay and death! Our fathers! where are they? And 
the prophets, do they live for ever? How many of those, 
who once were associated most intimately with our 
highest enjoyments, and interwoven, as it were, with 
our fondest hopes, have faded from our sight! How 
often have the tenderest ties which bind us to the 
earth, been severed at a stroke! How frail and slen- 
der is the hold which we ourselves have upon life. 
How thin is the partition which divides time from 
eternity with us all! Is it upon such a world as this 
that our affections are to be wholly placed? Is it right 
that all the sublime realities of our future existence 
should be shut out of our view by such a state as this? 
Is it reasonable that we should live here as if we were 
to live here for ever-— that we should consider our souls 
as the only safe and the only trifling thing about us? 
While we hang on the verge of the tomb, and the very 
ground on which we stand tremh^ beneath our feet, 
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are we to have no thought, no care, no interest in that 
world which is to follow this? 

Do not think that these observations on the Tanity 
and uncertainty of all merely earthly objects and 
pursuits are the effects of melancholy and moroseness. 
They are not the offspring of discontent or disgust 
with the world; but the cool and sober result of a con- 
viction produced not merely from some little ex- 
perience and observation, but from the universal tes- 
timony of all the fairest observers of human life and 
human nature, in all nations and ages, authorized and 
confirmed by the decision of the revealed word of God 
Let us then for a moment turn our thoughts from what 
we are justified in calling the low and unsatisfactory 
and transitory objects of this world; and think of those 
on which we are called to give our affections. How 
worthy are they to possess them? If they have ever 
seriously engaged your thoughts, have you not felt 
your soul kindle as you contemplated them? Have 
you not felt that you were engaged in an employment 
fitted to your noblest capacities? Have you not felt 
a sentiment of the true dignity of your nature? While 
your minds have been filled with the thought of God 
all -gracious, all -wise, all good, under the image of the 
Father of you and all you love--of Christ the exalted 
Prince and Saviour of mankind, the peculiar guardian 
and friend of all the good through all the ages of eter- 
nity—of the society of purer and nobler beings in 
heaven, welcoming you as their new companion in an 
everlasting career of increasing knowledge, purity and 
joy— of reunion to all that you loved as virtuous and 
good here, to join with them in delightful participation 
of acenes of happiaeiit which eye hath not seen, nor 
21* 
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ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive — when thoughts like these have 
dilated your conceptions, have you not felt that this 
was bliss to which an immortal spirit was born to 
aspire? When you have remembered that this happi- 
ness would be as permanent as it is great, as eternal as 
it is unspeakable, have you not, at least for the time, 
found all other wishes lost in the desire of obtaining it? 

But does any one tell me that he is wholly a stran- 
ger to these views; that he is so immersed in the 
business, the cares, the pleasures of the world, that 
his thoughts never raise above it; that he has not, and 
does not desire to have, a single wish or hope which 
does not begin and end with it — then he must be told 
that he is yet a stranger to the spirit of the Gospel. 
He has no share in the promises which christianitj 
extends to its faithful disciples; he is exposed to all that 
penalty which is denounced against those who live 
without God in the world. In this life he loses the 
purest pleasures which the human heart can know; 
and in another, what does he not put to hazard! 

But for you who know what it is to look above the 
earth for consolation and hope; and only wish for 
greater faith and stronger confidence, you have every 
encouragement? Continue to pray to the source of all 
good, who never refuses any good gift which is asked 
for with a sincere and humble heart. Continue to 
cherish a love of goodness, and you will feel ah in- 
creasing love to Him who is perfectly good. Continue 
to seek and cherish the society of the virtuous and pure, 
and to reject no office of benevolent activity and ex- 
ertion. You will thus be cultivating a taste for those 
pleasures and employments which occupy heaven. 
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Seek by frequent acts of self-denial to wean yourselves 
from all excessive fondness for merely earthly good. 
Let no event of providence pass unnoticed and unim- 
proved. Let every joy be a new call to gratitude, and 
every sorrow l>e a lesson of ssubmisKion, of self-recol- 
lection, of more unreserved trust, and of better and 
more complete obedience. Thus all things will work 
together for your good, and as the abbreviation of time 
and the failure of earthly hope, tinge with a deeper 
shade the evening of life, heaven will each day grow 
brighter to jour view, and when at last the shades of 
death shall wrap this world in eternal night, the gates 
of blessedness will roll open before you, and disclose 
the cloudless effulgence, the ever during splendour of 
the city and mansion of your God. 8. C. 



Liberality ofMUtatu 

There is one circumstance for which we honour the 
name and memory of Milton, even more than for his 
immortal epic — and that is the generous charity and 
liberality of his views, in the midst of a contentious, 
narrow-minded and illiberal age. How he sits, supreme 
and almost alone, above the petty janglers and bigots, 
the gnat-strainers and camel swallowers, who were 
making England mad! Let the exclusive sectary of 
the present day read the free and noble sentiments 
expressed below,* and on such a model let him try to 
reform his own temper. If he does not succeed, in an 

• From a tract, eBtitled 0/ True Religion, fferety, Schiamf Tol- 
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age, and under institutions which Milton lived too earlj 
to enjoy, we look upon his case as hopeless. 

^^Sects may be in a true church, as well as in a falae* 
when men follow the doctrine too much for their 
teacher's sake, whom they think almost infallible; and 
this becomes through infirmity, implicit faith; and the 
name sectary pertains to such a disciple. 

'^Schism is a rent or division in the church, when it 
comes to the separating of congregations; and may also 
happen to a true church, as well as to a false; yet in 
the true needs not tend to the breaking of communioDi 
if they can agree in the right administration of thiit 
wherein they communicate, keeping their other opin- 
ions to themselves, not being destructive to faith. The 
Pharisees and Saducees were two sects, yet both met 
together in their common worship of God at Jerusalem. 

^'But here the papists will angrily demand, what! 
are Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Socinians, 
Arminians, no heretics? I answer, all these may have 
some errors, but are no heretics. Heresy is in the 
will and choice professedly against scripture; error 
is against the will in misunderstanding the scripture, 
after all sincere endeavours to understand it rightlja 
Hence it was said well by one of the ancients, ^£rr I 
may, but a heretic I will not be.' It is a human frailtj 
to err, and no roan is infallible here on earth. But 
80 long as all these profess to set the word of God oulj 
before them, as the rule of faith and obedience; and use 
all diligence and sincerity of heart, by reading, by 
learning, by study, by prayer for illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, to understand the rule and obey it, they 
have done what man can do; God will assuredly pardon 
them, as he did the friends of Job; good and pious men. 
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though much mifttakeDf at there it appears, id some 
points of doctriDe. 

'^Bnt some will saj, with christians it is otherwise^ 
whom God has promised bj his spirit to teach all 
things. True, all thiDu;s absolatelj necessary to sal- 
vation; bat the hottest disputes among protestantt, 
calmly and charitably inquired into, will be found less 
than such. The Lutheran holds conHubstantia*ion; an 
error indeed, but not mortal. The Calviniat is taxed 
with predestination, and to make God the author of sin; 
not with any dishonourable thought of God, but, it may 
be, over zealously asserting his absolute power, not 
without plea of scripture. The Anabaptist is accused 
of denying infants their right to baptism; again they 
say, they deny nothing but what the scripture denies 
them. The Arian and Socinian are charged to dispute 
against the Trinity; they affirm to believe the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, acconling to scripture and the 
apostolic creed; as for terms of trinity, triniunity, co- 
essentiality, tripersonality, and the like, they reject 
them as scholastic notions, not to be found in scripture, 
which by a general protestant maxim is plain and per- 
spicuous, abundantly to explain its own meaning in the 
properest words, belonging to so high a matter and so 
necessary to be known; a mystery indeed in their sophis- 
tic subtilties, but in scripture a plain doctrine. Their 
other opinions are of less moment. They dispute the 
satisfaction of Christ, or rather the word ^satisfaction,' 
as not scriptural; but they acknowledge him both God 
and their Saviour. The Arminian, lastly, is condemned 
for setting up free will against free grace; but that im- 
putation he disclaims in all his writings, and grounds 
himself largely upon scripture only. It cannot b^ 
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denied, that the authors or late reTiTers of all these 
sects or opinions were learned, worthy, zealous, and 
religious men, as appears bj their lives written, and 
the same of their manj eminent and learned followers, 
perfect and powerful in the scriptures, bolj and ud- 
blameable in their lives; and it cannot be imagined that 
God would desert such painful and zealous labourers 
in his church, and oft times great sufferers for their 
conscience, to damnable errors and a reprobate sense, 
who had so often implored the assistance of his spirit; 
but rather having made no man infallible, that he hath 
pardoned their errors, and accepts their pious endeav- 
ours, sincerely searching all things according to the 
rule of scripture, with such guidance and direction as 
thej can obtain of God by prayer. What protestaat 
then, who himself maintains the same principles^ and 
disavows all implicit faith, would persecute, and Bot 
rather charitably tolerate such men as these, unless he 
mean to abjure the principles of his own religion? 

^^If it be asked, how far they should be tolerated? 
I answer, doubtless equally, as being all protestants; 
that is, on all occasions to give account of their faith, 
either by arguing, preaching in their several assembliesi 
public writing, and the freedom of printing." 



Sacred Books of the Hindoos. 

Mr. EDrroR, 

The interest which I feel in the progress made by 
Rammohun Roy, in turning his countrymen from their 
idolatrous opinions and practices to a better faith, indu- 
ced me^ a short time ago to look over such of the sacred 
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HMiks of the Hindoos as I could readily meet with in 
in English dress. Amid a mass of wild fables, gross 
laperstition, and frequent immoralitj, I found several 
lassages so truly sublime, and many precepts so purely 
excellent, that I thought your readers might very well 
ike to be treated with some of them, and be saved 
It the same time the trouble of picking them out, like 
grains of gold from the sand-beds of a river. 

The first book which I perused was the Tnstiiuiea of 
Menuy a civil and religious code, of remote antiquity, 
held by the Hindoos in the highest reverence. It was 
translated from the Sanscrit by Sir William Jones, 
and is contained in the complete editions of his works. 
It is divided into twelve chapters; of which these are 
the titles; — 1. On the Creation; 2. On Education, or on 
the Sacerdotal Class; 3. On Marriage; 4. On Econo- 
micks and private morals; 5. On Diet, Purification 
and Women; 6. On Devotion; 7. On Government, 
or on the Military Class; 8. On Judicature, and on 
Law^ private and criminal; 9. On the same, and on 
the Commercial and Servile Classes; 10. On the mix- 
ed Classes; and on times of distress; 11. On Penance 
and Expiation; 12. On Transmigration and FiLal 
Beatitude. 

The following sentences are from the fourth chapter* 
the instructions of which are chiefly intended for the 
highest class. 

"Let him take care to the utmost of his power, that 
no guest sojourn in his house unhonoured with a seat, 
with food. With a bed, with water, with esculent ruots, 
and with fruits. But let him not honour with his con- 
versation such as do forbidden acts; such as subsist 
like cats, by interested craft; such as believe not the 
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scripture; such as oppugn it bj sophisms; or such as live 
like rapacious water-birds." 

<<Let him not insult those who want a limb, or hare 
a limb redundant, who are unlearned, who are advanced 
in age, who have no beauty, who have no wealth, or 
who are of an ignoble race." 

<<£ven here below an unjust man attains no felicity; 
nor he whose wealth proceeds from giving false evi- 
dence; nor he who constantly takes delight in mis- 
chief." 

^ ^Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of 
his righteous dealings, let him never give his mind to 
unrighteousness; for he may observe the speedy over- 
throw of iniquitous and sinful men." 

^^Iniquity, committed in this world, produces not 
fruit immediately, but, like the earth in due season; and 
advancing by little and little, it eradicates the man 
who committed it. 

"Yes; iniquity, once committed, fails not of produ- 
cing; fruit to him who wrought it; if not in his own per- 
son, yet in his sons; or, if not in his sons, yet in his 
grandsons. He grows rich for a while through unright- 
eousness; then he beholds good things; then it is that 
he vanquishes his foes; but he perishes at length from 
his whole root upwards." 

"Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable practices and in purity; let him 
chastise those whom he may chastise in a legal mode; 
let him keep in subjection his speech, his arm and his 
appetite. 

"Giving no pain to any creature, let him collect vir- 
tue by degrees, for the sake of acquiring a companion 
to the next world, as the white ant by degrees builds 
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bis nest. For, in his passage to the next worlil, neither 
his father, nor his mother, nor his wife, nor \\i» Min, 
nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company; hin virtue 
alone will adhere to him. Single is cuch ntan born; 
single he dies; single he receives the reward of hi» irmid, 
and single the punishn.eni of liis evil dfedn. n* lien 
he leaves his corse, like a log or lump nf clay, on liic 
ground, his kindred retire with avcrttMl faces; but his 
virtue accompanies his soul. Continually, therefore by 
degrees, let him collect viitue, for the sake of securing 
an inseparable companion; sitice with virtue for liis j uule, 
he will traverse a gloom how hard to be traversed!" 

^^He who perseveres in good actions, in subduing his 
passions, in bestowing largesses, in gentleness of man- 
ners, who bears harti ships patiently, who associates not 
with the malignant, who gives pain to no sentient being, 
obtains final beatitude." 

The succeding extracts are from chapter seventh. 

^^Punishment is an active ruhr; he is the true man- 
ager of public affairs; he is the dispenser of laws; and 
wise men call him the sponsor of all the four orders for 
the discharge of their several duties. Punishment gov- 
erns all mankind; puni^l1ment alone preserves them; 
punishment wakes while their guards are asleep. The 
wise consider punishment as the perfection of justice. 
When rightly and considerately inflicted, it makes all 
the people happy; but inflicted without full consideration^ 
it wholly destroys them all. — If the king were not, 
without indolence, to punish the guilty, the stronger 
would roast the weaker, like tish, on a spit; the crow 
would peck the consecrated offering of rice; the dog 
would lick the clarified butter; ownership would remain 
with none; the lowest would overset the highest. The 
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scripture; such as oppugn it bj sophisms; or such as live 
like rapacious water-birds." 

<<Let him not insult those who want a limb, or hare 
a limb redundant, who are unlearned, who are advanced 
in age, who have no beauty, who have no wealth, or 
who are of an ignoble race," 

^'Even here below an unjust man attains no felicity; 
nor he whose wealth proceeds from giving false evi- 
dence; nor he who constantly takes delight in mis- 
chief." 

^^Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of 
his righteous dealings, let him never give his mind to 
unrighteousness; for he may observe the speedy over- 
throw of iniquitous and sinful men." 

^^niquity, committed in this world, produces not 
fruit immediately, but, like the earth in due season; and 
advancing by little and little, it eradicates the man 
who committed it. 

"Yes; iniquity, once committed, fails not of produ- 
cing; fruit to him who wrought it; if not in his own per- 
son, yet in his sons; or, if not in his sons, yet in his 
grandsons. He grows rich for a while through unright- 
eousness; then he beholds good things; then it is that 
he vanquishes his foes; but he perishes at length from 
his whole root upwards." 

"Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable practices and in purity; let him 
chastise those whom he may chastise in a legal mode; 
let him keep in subjection his speech, his arm and his 
appetite. 

"Giving no pain to any creature, let him collect vir- 
tue by degrees, for the sake of acquiring a companion 
to the next world, as the white ant by degrees builds 
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bis nest. For, in his passage to the next world, neither 
his father, nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his 2»on, 
nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company; his virtue 
alone will adhere to him. Single is each man born; 
single he dies; single he receives the reward of his good, 
and single the punishn.ent of his evil deeds. \^ hen 
be leaves his corse, like a log or lump of clay, on the 
ground, his kindred retire with averted faces; but his 
virtue accompanies his soul. Continually, therefore bj 
degrees, let him collect virtue, for the sake of securing 
an inseparable companion; since with virtue for his ;!uide> 
he will traverse a gloom how hard to be traversed!" 

^'He who perseveres in good actions, in subduing his 
passions, in bestowing largesses, in gentleness) of man- 
ners, who bears hant ships patiently, who associates not 
with the malignant, who gives pain to no sentient being, 
obtains final beatitude." 

The succeding extracts are from chapter seventh. 

^'Punishment is an active ruKr; he is the true man- 
ager of public affairs; he is the dispenser of laws; and 
wise men call him the sponsor of all the four orders for 
the discharge of their several duties. Punishment gov- 
erns all mankind; puni^l1ment alone preserves them; 
punishment wakes while their guards are asleep. The 
wise consider punishment as the perfection of justice. 
When rightly and considerately inflicted, it makes all 
the people happy; but inflicted without full consideration^ 
it wholly destroys them all. — If the king were not, 
without indolence, to punish the guilty, the stronger 
would roast the weaker, like fish, on a spit; the crow . 
would peck the consecrated offering of rice; the dog 
would lick the clarified butter; ownership would remain 
with none; the lowest would overset the highest. The 
22 
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ivhole race of men is kept in order bj punishment; fot 
a guiltless man is hard to be found. Through fear of 
punishment, Indeed, this universe is enabled to enjoy 
its blessings. Deities and demons, heavenly songsters 
and cruel giants, birds and serpents, are made capable 
by just correction, of their several enjoyments. All 
classes would become corrupt; all barriers would be 
destroyed; there would be total confusion among men, 
if punishment either were not inflicted, or were inflic- 
ted unduly. But where punishment, with a black hue 
and a red eye, advances to destroy sin, there, if the 
judge discern well, the people are undisturbed." 

The remainder of my quotations from the Institutes 
are taken from the eighth chapter. 

<*When justice, having been wounded by iniquity, 
approaches the court, and the judges extract not the 
dart they also shall be wounded by it." 

"Either the court must not be entered by judges, 
parties, and witnesses, or law and truth must be open- 
ly declared. That man is criniinal, who either says 
nothing, or says what is false or unjust" 

*' Where justice is destroyed by iniquity, and truth 
by false evidence, the judges who basely look on with- 
out giving redress, shall also be destroyed." 

^^As a hunter traces the lair of a wounded beast by 
the drops uf blood, thus let a king investigate the true 
point of justice by deliberate arguments. Let him fully 
consider the nature of truth, the state of the case, and 
his own person; and next, the witnesses, the place, the 
, mode, and the time; firmly adhering to all the rules of 
pracice.'' 

"A witness who gives testimony with truth, shall 
attain exalted seats of beatitude above, and the highest 
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fame here be^ow;— such testimony is revered by Brahma 
himself. The witness who speaks falsely, shall be first 
bound under water, in the snaky cords of Varuna^ and 
be wholly deprived of power to escape torment 
through a hundred transmigrations. 

*'Let mankind, therefore, give no false testimony. 
By truth is a witness cleared from sin; by truth is jus- 
tice advanced. Truth must therefore be spoken by 
witnesses of every class. — The soul itself is its own 
witness; the soul itself is its own refuge; offend not thy 
conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men! 
The sinful have said in their hearts, ^None sees us;' 
yes; the Gods distinctly see them; and so does the spirit 
within their breasts. The guardian deities of the fir- 
jnament, of jthe earth, of the waters, of the human hearty 
of the moon, of the sun, and of fire, of punishment after 
death, of the winds, of night, of both twilights, and of 
justice, perfectly know the state of all spirits elothed 
with bodies*" 

**If thou beest not at variance, by speaking falsely, 
with Yama^ or the subduer of all, with Vaivasivata^ or 
the punisher, with that great divinity who dwells in thy 
breast, go not on a pilgrimage to the river Ganaa^ or 
to the plains of Curu^ for thou hast no need of expia- 
tion.— Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thirst, and deprived of sight, shall the man, who gives 
false evidence, go with a potsherd to beg food at the 
door of his enemy. Headlong in utter darkness, shall 
the impious wretch tumble into hell, who being inter- 
rogated in a judicial inquiry, answers one question 
falsely." 

In another part of Sir William Jones's works, he has 
given some translations from the Yedas, Yeds, or Beds, 
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which are by distinction the sacred bookn, or scriptures 
of the Hindoos. There is one [Hissage which is caUed 
the Gnyatri, or holiest verse; the best portion of which 
will remind a christian of the sublime descriptions of 
Jehovah in the Bible. 

<<Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun, the 
godhead, who illuminates all, who recreates all, from 
whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we 
invoke to direct our understandings aright in our pro- 
gress towards his holy seat. Without hand or foot 
he runs rapidly, and grasps firmly; without eyes he sees, 
without ears he hears, all; he knows whatever can be 
known, but there is none who knows him. Him the 
wise call the great, supreme, pervading sjMrit"* 

In the following passages from the same books, there 
is a strain of melancholy and poetical moralizing, 
which will not fail to interest the reader of sensibility. 

"What relish can there be for enjoyment in this 
body: assailed by desire and wrath, by avarice and 
illusion, fear and sorrow, envy and hate, by absence 
from those whom we love, and from union with those 
whom we dislike, by hunger and thirst, by disease and 
emaciation, by growth and decline, by old age and 
death? 

*'l']»e paraphrase of Radliacarit, which Sir William also gives, is 
even better than the text. '* Perfect truth; perfect happiness; without 
equal; immortal; ahsolute unity; whom neither speech can describe, 
nor mind comprehend; all pervading; all transcending; delighted 
with his own brundless intelligence, not limited by space or time; 
■without feet, moviuj; swiftly; without hands grasping all worlds; with* 
out t yes, all surveying; without ears, all hearing; without an intel- 
ligent guide, uiKlcistaiidmg all; wiihovjt cuuse, the lii*st of all causes; 
all ruling; all powerful; the creator, preserver, ti-ansformer, of ftll 
things; — such is the Great Uwe: this tiie Vedas declare. 
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'^Surely we see this universe tending to decay, 
even as these biting gnats and other insects; even as 
the grass of the field, and the trees of the forest, which 
spring up asid then perish. But what are thejP Others, 
far greater, have been archers mighty in battle, and 
some have been kings of the whole earth. But what 
are they? Others, yet greater, Gandawas^ AsuraSy 
Saeshasasj companions of spirits, PUachaSj VragaSf 
and Grahasj have we seen destroyed. But what are 
they? Others, greater still, have been changed; vast 
rivers dried; mountains torn up; the pole itself moved 
from its place; the cords of the stars rent asunder; the 
whole earth itself deluged with water; even the Sufes^ 
or angels, hurried from their stations. — In such a world, 
then, what relish can there be for enjoyment? — Thou 
alone art able to raise up. I am in this world like a 
frog in a dry well. Thou only, O Lord, art my 
refuge; thou only art my refuge!" 

It is well known that Rammohun Roy began his 
career of reformation, by endeavouring to prove to his 
countrymen that their scriptures inculcated the idea 
of the unity of the Supreme Being; and that all other 
deities of whom they spoke, were merely personifica- 
tions or symbols, for the benefit of those, whose minds 
it was necessary to address through the medium of 
sensible representations. In support of this assertion, 
he published several chapters of the Vedas, in separate 
pamphlets, in which the unity of God was enforced 
with considerable clearness. 1 will quote the opening 
paragraphs of one of these, entitled, a Tranalation of 
the Cena Upaitiahad^ one of the chapters of the Sama 
Veda; according to the gloss of the cdebra ed Shancara* 
eharya; establishing the Unity and the sole Omnipotence 
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Iff the Supreme Bnng^ and that He ahne is the objttt 
of Worship. Printed at Calcutta; 1816. 

^Ust. Who is he [asks a Pt/^ of his Spiritual 
Ibther'] under whose sole will, the intellectual Powet 
makes it approach to different objectsP Who is he, 
under whose authority, breath, the primitiTe power 
in the bodj, makes its operation? Who is he, under 
whose direction, language is regularly pronounced? 
And who is that immaterial being, that applies Tision 
Und hearing to their retipective objects? 

**2d. He, [answers the spiritual parent*'] who is the 
sense of the sense of hearing; the intellect of the intel* 
lect; the essential cause of language; the breath of 
breath; the sense of the sense of vision;— This is the 
being, concerning; whom you would inquire.-^Learned 
men having relinquished the notion of self-indepen« 
dence,and self consideration, from knowing the supreme 
understanding to be the sole source of sense, enjoy 
everlasting beatitude, after their departure from this 
world 

<'3d. Hence no vision can approach him; no language 
can describe him; no intellectual power can compass 
or determine him. We know nothing of how the Su* 
preme Being should be explained. He is beytmd all 
that is within the reach of comprehension, and also 
beycmd nature, which is above conception. Our an* 
cient spiritual parents have thus explained him to us. 

"4th. He alone, who has never been described by 
language, and who directs language to its meaning, is 
the Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which 
men worship. Know thou this. 

^<5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot com- 
prehend, und who, as said by learned men, knows 
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the real nature of understanding, is the Supreme 
Being; and not any specified thing which men worship. 
Know thou this. 

^<6th He alone, whom no one can conceive by vi»ion, 
and by whose superintendance every one perceives the 
objects of vision, is the Supreme Being; and not any 
specified thing which men worship. Know thou this. 

*'7th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the 
sense of hearing, and who knows the real nature of 
the sense of hearing, is the Supreme Being; and not 
any specified thing which men worship. Know thou 
this. 

^^8th. He alone, wiKNn no one can perceive through 
the sense of smelling, and who applies the sense of 
smelling to its objects, is the Supreme Being; and not 
any specified thing which men worship. Know thou 
this. 

"9th. If you, [continues the Spirttuol Parent^"] from 
what I have stated, suppose and say that *l know the 
Supreme Being thoroughly,' you, in truth know very 
little of the Omnipresent Being; and any conception 
of that Being, which you limit to your powers of sense, 
is not only deficient, but also his description, which you 
extend to the bodies of the celestial Gods, is also im- 
perfect; you, consequently, should inquire into the 
trae knowledge of the Supreme Being. To this the 
pupil replies^ ^l perceive that at this moment I begin 
to know God.' ^ 

We could hardly ask for any thing better than this; 
but this is not sufficient to prove all that was attempt- 
ed by Rammohun Roy, There is so much wild my- 
thology, so much useless fabling, and so much imper- 
fect or bad morality, contained in the Yedas, that the 
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books cannot be defended as a guide of doctrine and 
practice. The same is true of the Institutes of Mena. 
Quite as much of that work is deroted to vain ceremo- 
nials as to moral precept. It is an insufficient guide; 
even if we put out of sight its want of autboritj.*- 
But the motive of the Indian reformer was good, and 
we have no doubt that his success will be great' 
Aware of the imperfection of the Hindoo scriptures, 
and at the same time aware of the reverence with 
which thej were regarded , he presented them in their 
best position 9 and threw over their deformities the 
best interpretations with which they would admit of 
being clothed. He used them, in short, as a school- 
master to bring his brethren to Christ; and God grant 
that this maj be their office. 



J Letter from Mr. Jefferson to a ^akeVi in Answer to 
a Letter expnssmg a great Concern for his Soul, 

Monticello, Va. Sept. 13, 1823. 

SlB, 

I have dul} received your favour of Aug. 29> and 
am sensible of the kind intentions from which it flows, 
and truly thankful for them; the more so as they coald 
only be the result of a favourable estimate of my pub- 
lic course, as much devoted to study, as a faithfal 
transaction of the trust committed to me would per- 
mit. 

No subject has occupied more of my consideration 
than our relations with all the beings around us, our 
duties, and our future prospect. After hearing all 
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which can probably be §ug^sted concerninjc them, I 
have formed the bent judgment I could, as to the course 
thej prescribed; and, in the due observation of that 
course, I have no recollections which give me uneasi- 
ness. An eloquent preacher of your religious society, 
Richard Mott, in a discourse of much unction and pa- 
thos, is said to have exclaimed aloud to his congrega- 
tion that ^'he did not believe there was a Quaker, 
Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist in heaven." Hav- 
ing paused, to give his congregation time to stare and 
wonder, he added, that ''in heaven God knows no 
distinction; but considered all good men as his children 
of the same family." 

I believe with the Quaker preacher, that he who 
observes the moral precepts in which all religions con- 
cur^ will never be questioned at the gates of heaven as 
to the dogmas in which all diffrr; that on entering 
there, the Aristides and Catos, the Penns and Til lot- 
sons, Presbyterians and Baptists, will find themselves 
united in all the principles which are in concert with 
the Supreme mind. Of all the systems of morality, 
ancient or modern, which have come under my obser- 
vation, none appears to me so pure as that of Jesus. 
He who follows tliis steadily, need not, I think, be 
uneasy, although he cannot comprehend the subtleties 
and mysteries erected on his doctrines by those, who, 
calling themselves his special followers and favourites, 
would make him come into the world to lay snares for 
all understandings but theirs. Their metaphysical 
heads, usurping the judgment seat of God, denounce 
as his enemies all who cannot perceive trie geometrical 
logic of Euclid in the demonstrations of St. Athanasius, 
three are one, and one three. In all essential points 
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utterance to my feelings;— but I had not pronounced 
many words before she accosted me in such termg as 
these*— 4 thank you, sir, for your sympathy; but, did 
you know all, you would rejoice with me. It is true 
that I am sick, helpless and dependent, unprovided 
with some necessary and desirable accommodations, 
and sinking under disease; but, what does it signify, 
if« during my few remaining days on earth, my situa- 
tion is less comfortable that you and some of my ether 
kind friends could have wished? God is my Father, 
Jesus Christ is my Saviour, and heaven is my home. 
TThere is my treasure. My present suffering, as they 
are called, are graciously intended for my benefit I 
shall soon possess more than eye has seen, or ear heard, 
or than the heart of man can conceive.'—'J hus dis- 
coursed this excellent woman. Never did I hear a 
more impressive sermon. It mio;ht truly be said of 
her, that, having nothing, she was in possession of all 
things. Her character, during a long life, had been 
that of a pious and good woman* In a few days after 
this interview she fell asleep in Jesus; but, so long as 
she lived, I was her daily and delighted visitor; and I 
now relate this incident, in the hope that it may make 
a lasting and salutary impression on your hearts." 

J. T. 



Concluding Remarks on the Lord's Supper, 

I HAVE now finished what I had to say on the au- 
thority, the nature and design, the efficacy and obliga- 
tion, together with the histor;^, of the Lord's Supper. 
As I believe that my sentiments on this subject are 
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evangelical, practical and beneficial, I cannot but 
entertain the fervent hope, that they may be adopted 
by tliose whose minds have hitherto been unsettled 
with regard to it, and also be candidly received by 
others, in the place of opinions which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the simplicity of the gospel. That some- 
thing may in this way be effected, I implore of Him 
who alone is able to prosper the efforts of his servants, 
and the means of knowledge and grace. Be it ever so 
little, I shall be satisfied and grateful. 

Before 1 bid farewell to my readers, I have a few 
observations to make, which could not have been con- 
veniently introduced into the preceding discussion, but 
which ought not to be wholly omitted. 

And first, I would address myself to that class of 
Christians, who, while they acknowledge the authority 
of this rite, and admit its simplicity, and perceive the 
disgraceful consequences which have attended its va- 
rious human perversions, nevertheless commit the 
weak inconsistency of denying by their conduct what 
they confess with their lips, and sufter themselves to 
be influenced and ruled by the very superstitions which 
their free understandings disdain. To speak, if pos- 
sible, in plainer terms, 1 mean those Christians, who 
would allow the truth of every word which I have ad- 
vanced in the course of these essays, and who yet 
permit themselves to be kept away from the table of 
their Lord, by a thousand fears, apprehensions and 
misgivings, which they can neither define nor defend. 

To such 1 would briefly say, how can you thus suffer 

your imaginations, your timidity, or the customs of 

the world, to trifle with your serious convictions? 

How can you answer to your conscience this neglect 

23 ' 
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utterance to my feelings;-— but I had not pronounced 
many words before she accosted me in such termgas 
these*— ^I thank you, sir, for your sympathy; but, did 
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coursed this excellent woman Never did I hear a 
more impressive sermon. It miQ;ht truly be said of 
her, that, having nothing, she was in possession of all 
things. Her character, during a long life, had been 
that of a pious and good woman. In a few days after 
this interview she fell asleep in Jesus; but, so long as 
she lived, I was her daily and delighted visitor; and I 
now relate this incident, in the hope that it may make 
a lasting and salutary impression on your hearts." 
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I HAVE now finished what I had to say on the au- 
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tion, together with the history, of the Lord's Supper. 
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angelical 9 practical and beneficial, I cannot but 
tertain the fervent hope, that they may be adopted 
tliose whose minds have hitherto been unsettled 
th regard to it, and also be candidly received by 
lers, in the place of opinions which cannot be recon- 
ed with the simplicity of the gospel. That some- 
ing may in this way be effected, I implore of Him 
lo alone is able to prosper the efforts of his servants, 
d the means of knowledge and grace. Be it ever so 
tie, I shall be satisfied and grateful. 
Before 1 bid farewell to my readers, I have a few 
servations to make, which could not have been con- 
niently introduced into the preceding discussion, but 
lich ought not to be wholly omitted. 
And first, I would address myself to that class of 
iristians, who, while they acknowledge the authority 
this rite, and admit its simplicity, and perceive the 
sgraceful consequences which have attended its va- 
>us human perversions, nevertheless commit the 
&ak inconsistency of denying by their conduct what 
ey confess with their lips, and suffer themselves to 
i influenced and ruled by the very superstitions which 
eir free understandings disdain. To speak, if pos- 
)le, in plainer terms, 1 mean those Christians, who 
3uld allow the truth of every word which I have ad- 
.nced in the course of these essays, and who yet 
trmit themselves to be kept away from the table of 
eir Lord, by a thousand fears, apprehensions and 
isgivings, which they can neither define nor defend. 
To such I would briefly say, how can you thus suffer 
»ur imaginations, your timidity, or the customs of 
e world, to trifle with your seiious convictions? 
ow can you answer to your conscience this neglect 
23 ' 
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of your unquestionable duty? How can you be afraid 
to do what you acknowledge you are itivited and re- 
quired to do, and what is so perfectly within your 
power to do? You profess yonr willingniesS) as well 
as your obligation, to obey your Master to the extent 
of your abilityj— why do you not obey him then in fto 
simple a thing*-why will you not do this in remem- 
brance of him? Whence comes this inconaistencyr 
Where is your excuse for it? Do you plead that yov 
are not prepared? What preparation do you rafean? 
Are you not prepared to grant a last request of y^ur 
Saviour; and is not the performance of that request in 
itself a preparation for increased virtue and holiness? 
Do you say that you cannot encounter the observation 
of the world, nor oppose yourself to the influence of 
its mistaken notions? How dare you bring forl¥ftttl 
such an excuse as that! 

But I may be told by some, that in all their neighbour' 
hood there is not a church that will receive them, nor 
a clergyman who will soflfer them to approach the 
communion table, unless they subscribe a confession 
of faith which they hold to be unsound, and from 
which they entirely dissent.— While I commiserate the 
situation of such persons, I must admit the validity of 
their plea; — and then I would turn to those churches 
and those clergymen, of whom I know there is an 
abundance, in this and other lands, and ask them, by 
what authority they deny the elements to any indivi- 
dual, who names the name of Jesus Christ, and would 
depart from iniquity? I demand their warrant — and I 
protest against their unhallowed exclusiveness. Was 
it for this that our Master assembled his disciples on 
that awful night, and besought them to remember himr 



\ 
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1$ it ia this way that he is to be remembered— Ac, the 
meek, the mild, the merciful! Is it with these feel- 
ings of disconhand division, this temper of dogmatism 
and uncharitableness^ that they wouhl surround the 
table, contemplate the sufferings, and consider the 
example of the Prince of PcaceF Is it in such a frame of 
mind that they would invoke the blessing of the Uni- 
yersal Father] Let them take heed, that with all their 
strictness, and all their orthodoxy, and all their 
creeds, they do not at. last eat and drink unworthily 
themselves, being without that chanty which is greater 
than both faith and hope. Let them, I say, take heed. 
Is it asserted, that any body of Christians has a 
fight to form their own articles, and enact their own 
observances, and admit whom they may, and exclude 
^bom they may;— I answer, they have no such 
9.IQQT — they have no more such a right than they have 
to mak^ their own Christianity, without regard to the 
will of its author; they have no more such a right than 
they have to compose their own Bible. They have in- 
deed a> right to meet together, and preach and hear 
what sentiments they choose, and subscribe to what 
articles they choose; but when they come to administer 
% Christian rite, they must administer it as Christ him- 
self has ordained it, or they administer no rite of 
PHriatiai^ity; they must invite a//, as Christ invited all; 
th^y must deny no sincere applicant, as their Master 
hw gjven them no authority to deny any one; — and if 
they act differently, they exceed their commission, 
tbey confine all truth and all Christianity to their own 
sect) they curse these whom God hath not cursed, 
they close the door which Jesus threw open, they pre- 
sume to alter an institution which he established, they 
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•et up their authority against his aathoritj, and their 
arrogance against his love,— >There are few displays of 
human vanity and presumption which shock me so 
much, as the conduct of those who stand before the 
table of the Lord, and drive their brethren from the 
feast which he spread out for all. 

I have heard the question asked, whether it was 
proper for the member of one church to remain and 
partake of the communion at another chnrch, when no 
invitation was extended to him? I have no hesitation 
in answering, that it is most evidently proper. When- 
ever and wherever the table of Jesus is spread, it is 
the voice of Jesus himself, and not of any human au- 
thority, which invites all his disciples to surrontid it; 
and let every one who calls himself a disciple, obey in 
the first place the behest of his Master. If, after this, 
he is requested by the church to go away, he will of 
course go; but he has performed his duty, and they 
have transgressed theirs. Or if their communion ser- 
vice is highly offensive to his religious opinions, he in 
that case will not be able to join with them; — but this 
gives me the opportunity to observe, that there should 
be no theological dogmas, no disputed points, no offen- 
sive doctrines, introduced into the communion service 
of any church or any clergyman. It should always 
be simple, and scriptural, and without cause of offence; 
for it should unite the meditations and breathe the as- 
pirations of all sincere Christians. But when will the 
great churches of the earth learn this? 

The reign of simplicity is confined to a small do- 
main; the days of mystery, vain words, and unchari- 
table judgment, have not yet passed away. But the 
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lover of truth will wait patiently for the coining of the 
kingdom— when Christ shall be the head, and all his 
disciples brethren. 



Christianity in India. 

A MOST interesting Correspondence ^ relative to the 
Prospects of Christianity^ and the means of promoting 
its reception in India^ is now before the public. It 
consists of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Ware, of Har- 
vard University, to the Rev. Mr. Adam, missionary 
at Calcutta, in which several important questions are 
proposed^ together with Mr. Adam's answers to them. 
The questions are twenty in number, and are so well 
calculated to draw forth all the information which 
could be furnished on the one side, or desired on the 
other, that we will copy them for those of our readers 
who have not seen the pamphlet. 

"1. What is the real success of the great exertions which are now 
making for the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity? 

«*2. What the numher and character of converts? 

"3, Are those Hindoos who profess Christianity, respectable for 
their understandings their morals, and their condition in life? 

**4. Of what caste are they generally? And what effect has their 
profession of "Christianity upon their standing? 

"5, Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction, or from other 
motives? 

"6. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries been 
most successful; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, Trinita- 
rian, Unitarian? 

**7. What is the number of Unitarian Christians? And are they 
ehiefly natives or Europeans? 

<*8, How are they reganled aud treated by other Christians? Is it 
with any peculiar hostility? 

as* 
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<*9. Whfit ftre Uie chief causes that have prevented, mnd thst con- 
tinue to prevent, Uie reception of Christianity bj the natives of India? 
May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed to the form 
in which the rclig^Iou is presented to them? 

**10. Arc any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it may 
be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them? 

**11. Ai*e there any reasons for believing; that Christianity, as it is 
held by Ut)itai-ians, would be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians? 

^'Vi, Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause of Christianity 
in India with a reasonable prospect of success? If any can be given,-* 
of what kind, — in what way,— by what means? 

**13. Would ic be of any use to send Unitarian Miauonaries with a 

view to their preaching Christiauity for the purpose of convertings 

dult natives? 

■ *^ ^. Would it be useful to establisli Unitarian Misstooary schools 

^'^ '^struction of the children of natives in the nidhnents of a 

for the u. ' ication, in tlie English language, in Christian morality, 

Euit)p«»au ettw » ^ery liiUe iostruotioa relaUve to the doctrines ot 

mingling with k ^hera chiefly or wholly out of view, to be learnt 

Christianity; leaving i^,^ ^^^i o^^ example? 

afterwards from our boo. elligent natives who are willing to learn 
"15. Are there many inv uitjvate its Kterature, to make them- 
the languages of Europe, to c ^^ .^ .^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ books, and to 

selves ac(niainted with our religioK j ^j.^.^^^ origin? 
examine the evidences of its truth ntk. ..^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^j^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
"16. Are there many respectable na. .^^^^ ^^^ .^ .^^ ^^^^^ 

their children educated in the English lan^u.. 

ing and arts? to arise, from the 

"17. What benefits have arisen, or are likely ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
transition of the Scriptures into the languages of , ^^ ^^ 
they read by any who arc not already Christians? A. ^^^^^^ ^ 
likely to be read generally even by those who are? 1 his q. 
suL'gcsted by the representations which have been made, that <s.^^tm 
to Christianity are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and /nost 
i-n„raut classes of society. Is this representation true? 
'' "IS Will a,0' important impression tavoui-able to Christianity ever 
be maiie, exc.pt by the conversion and through the influence of per- 
sons of education and ot the higher classes of society, who can read ovtf 
.acred booies in the original, or at least in the English version? 

"19 Are the ti-anslations which have been made, faithful; free 
//.;m sectarian influence, as lo l\v. ^n^vx..iuaof Christian doctrine? 
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«20. Are there any particular porta of India or of the East, where 
efforts for propagating; Christianity or preparing the way for it, might 
be made with better hopes than in others?" 

The answers are worthy of the questions; thej are 
direct, full, candid, and independent. With regard 
to the confidence to be placed in them, Mr. Adam has 
spoken in the following ingenuous, modest, and satis- 
factory manner, in the letter to Dr. Ware, by which 
they are prefaced. "The accuracy of the information 
which these replies contain, depends either upon the 
missionary publications I have quoted, upon my own 
personal knowledge, or upon the authority of others 
whose opportunities of observation entitled them, in 
my judgment, to credit. The correctness of the 
opinions which I have advanced respecting the plans 
that have been hitherto adopted, and those which may 
be henceforth pursued, must be determined by their 
own intrinsic evidence, and by the testimony of ex- 
perience." 

In answer to the first question, he observes, that 
missionary exertions are either of a direct or indirect 
kind. Among those of a direct nature, he enumerates^ 
first the translation of the Scriptures^ and gives an ac- 
count of the labours of Dr. Carey, Henry Martyn, John 
Chamberlain, Mr. Ellerton, Archdeacon Corrie, Mr. 
Thomason, and Mr. Bowley, in this department.— 
The second direct method he states to be the publico^ 
tion of Christian tracts. The number of these appears 
to be large. The Independent or Congregational 
missionaries are thought to have published more than 
have been issued by any other denomination, in the 
same number of years. Their tract society was 
instituted in the year 1817, and in 1823 had print- 
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ed 117,000 tracts, in Bengallee, English and Ben- 
gallee, Hindoosthanee, English and Hindoosthanee, and 
Hinduwee. Mr. Adam gives a list of the titles of 
some of these performances, and sums up their charac- 
ter thus. 

'*Such is an account vliich the Missionaries iheraselvea have given 
of ihe 8ut>jccts of their tracts. I have read all that are mentioned ia 
the ahove extract, antl several others besides, and with the ezeeption 
uf such as contain simple Scripture language^ or a simple statement 
of Scripture facts, my opinion of them is, that they are for the most 
part cither mptical, or puerile, or both; vrhich last is the character 
of three tracts, not long since published by the same Society, which 
4piritv€iUze a voyage from England, a journey to heaven, and an ac- 
count of the compass. There is scarcely one fit to be pat into (he 
hands of a native of understanding and reflection, and mdy one, viz. 
that mentioned above under the title of Which Shaatro shall be obeyed^ 
in which even an attempt is made to prove the truth of Christianity; 
as if it necessarily followed that Christianity is true because Hindooism 
is false, or as if the Hindoos were required or expected to receive a 
new religion from Christian Missionarivs without the offer of proof 
and scarcely even the permission to object." 

While Mr. A. laboured with the Calcutta Baptist 
ministers, he was himself engaged in the publication 
of two tracts in the native languages, and showed his 
good sense by the choice of his subjects, the one being 
a translation into Bengallee of Macknight's Harmony 
of the Gospels, since completed by Mr. Yates, and the 
other in Sanscrit,* intended as an introduction to a 
series of tracts on the Evidences of Christianity. The 
following account of the manner in which this work 
was performed, furnishes, we presume, a correct idea 
of the general process of translation into the native 
tongue. 

• Or, according to Mr, A's orthography, Sunskrit, 
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<*The mentioii of these two tnett leads ine to m remark whieh is 
mot uoinportant in esUmating the quantity of Missionary exertion. 
I was not, in the full and proper sense of the term, the author of 
these traets, at least the Pundit whom I employed to assist me in my 
native studies was as much the author of them as I was, if not more 
so. I communieated to him, as clearly as I could in his own language, 
the idea which I wished to convey, while he, retaining only the idea 
and rejecting my erroneous or imperfect expressions, wrote it down 
in a purer idiom and an easier construction. By not permitting any 
thing to pass without fully understanding it, I checked him when he 
had misconceived my meaning, and sometimes assisted him in im- 
proving the expression, and he, on the other hand, by starting objec- 
tions, sometimes led to the improvement of the idea with which I had 
furnished him. 1 have reason to btlieve, that most, if not all, of the 
Missionary tracts have been drawn up in the same, or in some similar 
way." 

Another direct mode of spreading Christianity, is 
preaching the Gospel in the native languages $ and this is 
performed either by European missionaries, country- 
born sub-missionaries, or native converts. With re- 
gard to the former, there are by no means so many of 
them engaged in preaching to the natives as is general- 
ly supposed. Avocations of various kinds, and the 
difficulty of making themselves understood without 
much previous study of the languages, keep many from 
this field of labour. Some, however devote themselves 
principally to it. And here Mr. Adam very properly 
introduces a piece of his personal history, which we 
are glad to republish. 

<*Ouringthe three years I laboured ^vilh the Calcutta Uaptist Mis- 
sionaries, I, in like manner, devoted myself to native preaching more 
than to any other department of Missionary labour; but before the 
end of the third year, they obliged me to separate my labours from 
theirs, because 1 could not approve of the plans which they prosecuted, 
of preachmg principally to the poor and illiterate, and because they 
could not approve of the plans which 1 proposed with a view to draw.- 
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the wealthy and the learned to hear the gotpel.* 1 still eontinutd, 
however, in communion with them, and ceased not to be a Missionary 
of the Baptist Society, until some time afler, when I was led to exam- 
ine and finally to reject the doctrine of the Trinity, which induced 
them to expel me from the former, and me to reDOonee connexion 
with the latter. I mention this more particularly, because, besides 
being connected with the subject under discussion, it on the one hand 
corrects a mistake of my friends, and on the other refutes a calumny 
of my enemies. The separation of my labour* from those of the Cal- 
cutta Baptist Missionaries, was solely and entirely owing to a differ- 
ence of opinion between them and me, respecting the best mode of 
preaching to the natives. It was a separation, which, so far from 
having been promoted by me with any ulterior views, was mcttt earn- 
estly opposed by all the reasonings and expostulations I cpuld employ. 
It was in short a^scparation prior to, and unconnected with, my ex- 
pulsion from their communion, an<l the relinquishment of my cortneX' 
*on with tlie Baptist Society, wliich were solely and entirely owing 
to the alteration of my views on the subject of the Trinity." 

By country-born sub-missionaries, are meant those 
who are of neither pure native nor pure European ex- 
traction; being the immediate offspring; of European 
fathers and native mothers, or the descendants of the 
first Portuguese settlers in India, or the children of 
Armenian parents. They are in the employment of 
the European missionaries, and subject to their con- 
trol. Of these are enumerated seventeen. Though 
peculiarly qualified to communicate instruction, from 
their knowledge of the English and the native lan- 
guages, they are not much respected by the natives, 
and few of them remain long in the employment of the 

• "I cannot i*efi"ain from adding in a note the remai'k of a highly 
respected and judicious friend. *The Missionaries,' he says, *grap» 
pie with the ignorant, and they find prejudice aiid superstition where* 
!n the simplicity of their understanding and knowledge of human na- 
ture, they expected to find stable rasSey ready to receive the doctrines 
of Christianity laid down by them as self-evident truths, which only 
required to be known to be at oucc adopted.* '* 
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i]ii88ibnarie8.^«With respect to the native preachers, 
and the manner in which they are trained, we would 
direct die notice oF our readers to the following para- 
graph. 

"Tlie number of native converts who preach, is mnch more flue- 
tuating and less certain than that of the Country-born sub- Mission- 
aries* Scarcely has a native made a public profession of Christianitj, 
and relinquished his caste by passing through the ordeal of baptum, 
than, with lamentable inattention to the proper qualifications of a re- 
ligious teacher, he is, in most cases, cltlier employed by the Mission- 
aries, or invited by his fellow-converts to assume that character by 
publicly preaching to his idolatrous countrymen. Seldom, perhaps, 
has the advice of the Apostle James, chapter iii. 1 , '£e not many 

(diSaufxaT^oCj teachet^a^* been more grievously and more injuriously 
violated than by the native converts, and even by the European Mis- 
sionaries, vho, long before the converts can have freed their minds 
from the deeply rivetted chains of superstition, far less can have ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge, by ordinary means, of the Christian 
8)'stem, so as to be able to silence the shrewd and designing, and con- 
vince the intelligent and conscientious inquirer, introduce them into 
scenes of angty contest and disputation, in which tlie personal and 
devotional virtues, just perhaps beginning to take root, are sacrificed 
for the sake of a loud voice and a confident manner. The conse- 
quence is, that, 'being lifted up with pride,' they frequently render 
themselves liable to the public censure of their brethren, on account 
of some impropriety of conduct of which they have been guilty; and 
to this, along with other causes, I have no doubt may be attributed 
the suspensions and expulsions of native members from church com- 
munion, which, considering the comparatively small number of native 
members in c%'en the latest native church, cannot but be considered 
as extraordinarily frequent." 

Of these native preachers, Mr. A. reckons up twen- 
tj-seven. Some of them are not remarkably strict ia 
their morality, and of orte of them, by name Huridas, 
this curious fact is related. In a conversation which 
he had with Rammohun Roy, he ^'contended for the 
deity of Christ only in the same sense in which he con- 
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tended for the deity of Kriehnoj one of the Hindoo inear* 
nations^ expressing the utmost indignation at the sup- 
position that he had denied Krishna, and having evi- 
dently admitted the incarnation of Christ only as an 
addition to the incarnation in which he had previously 
believed." In general the native preachers are little 
regarded by their countrymen.— The following notices 
are interesting. 

<*Before concluding my remarks on native preaching, it seems de- 
sirable to furnish you with some information respecting the places 
where preaching is performed, the order of the service, and the char- 
meter of the audiences. The placet where preaching is in general 
performed are the chapels built for English worship; sheds built at 
the side of the most frequented streets; the open roads of cities, 
towns, and villages; the public stairs called Ghatt, by which people 
pass and repass to and from the river; and fields or pluns where there 
is a general rendezvous on the occasion of the idolatrous festivals. 
The 9rder of the native services consists, first, in singing a hymn by 
which some people are commonly collected; next, in ofiering up a 
prayer and reading a portion of tlie Scripture; thirdly, in delivering 
two or three addi*c8se8 in succession to the natives present, which are 
fi^quently interrupted by questions, always concluded by a short 
prayer, and contmonly followed by replying to the objections ad- 
vanced. With respect to the character of the audiences y the preju- 
dices of the unconverted natives prevent thein from attending in tlie 
Kiigiish Chapels; in all the other places seldom an} but persons of tbe 
lowest description will stand to listen; and in some of them the Mis* 
sionary exposes himself, without remedy and without corresponding 
advantage, to every insult which the natives choose to heap upon him. 
Such are the placts of rendezvous for the idolatrous festivals, where 
the imaginations, and passions, and prejudices of the natives are ne- 
cessarily in a state of the vei^ highest excitement, and wheUe, con* 
sequently, no seriousness of mind or impartiality of judgment can 
rationally be expected. As a genenil <Uscription, the native audien- 
ces may be said to be frequently tuinultuous, and always, even at the 
best, precarious and desultorv." 

Among the indirect methods of missionary exertions, 
aic mentioncil, in the first place, the formation of 
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Christian Churches or Societies, the members of which 
are either all Europeans, or partly Europeans and 
partly country-borns, or principally natives. — i he 
European societies are only to be found in ttie army.-— 
The mixed societies are five in numt^er, with regular 
pastors, and are chiefly of the Baptist persuasicm. To 
these may be added a small Unitarian society. The 
largest is the Independent Society in Calcutta; and 
this reckons short of one hundred members, both cum- 
municants and non-communicants. — Fifteen places are 
named, where there are native societies established, 
consisting, on an average, of about twenty mentbers 
each. — With these churches are often connected Aux- 
iliary Missionary Associations; and they are altogether 
productive of much good, though a spirit of secta- 
rianism is too frequently suffered to interfere with 
their beneficial operations. 

Another indirect mode is the promotion of education. 
Many schools both at Calcutta and other places are 
managed with success. Rammohun Roy supports a 
school, chiefly at his own expense, in which sixty 
Hindoo children are educated.— Elementary works are 
also published by the missionaries, both in English and 
the native languages. — Two colleges, one at Calcutta, 
the other at 8erampore, are in their infancy, and their 
success is as yet doubtful. 

The last indirect method noticed is the publication 
of periodical works. Of these there have been nine, 
(the most of which are still in existence. 

After this view of missionary labours, Mr. Adam 
proceeds to state their real success; which, he says, 
<<must consist either in the spread of that general 
infor(nation which will enable the natiyes to judge of 
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Christianity when it is made known to them; in thij 
diffusion of a knowledge of what Christianity is; in the 
gradual relinquishment of idolatry; or in particular 
instances of conversion." — There can be no doubt, 
that general information is gradually spreading arooDg 
the natives, especially of the high and middling clas- 
ses, and that the missionaries have contributed to 
spread it^ But they do nut appear to have diffused 
much knowledge of Christianity^ even granting that 
their system is pure Christianity; and their success 
is still less, when we consider how little that system 
coincides in many respects with the doctrines of the 
Gospel. '^An intelligent native will probably be 
found to receive few scriptural ideas respecting Chris- 
tianity, from the preaching of the missionaries. The 
general impression left on his mihd will be, that it is a 
system friendly to polytheism, but opposed to idolatry; 
representing the Deity as partial in his regards to his 
creatures, but inculcating a purer and stricter morali' 
ty than his own." 

Idolatry is slowly on the decline. The greater por- 
tion, however, of those who renounce it, found their 
religion on the spiritual parts of the Veds. 

To Dr Ware's second question, Mr. Adam answers, 
that it is difficult to ascertain with much precision the 
number of converts. The most vague and sanguine 
accounts of the missionaries themselves, have made it 
about a thousand in the space of twenty two years, 
without sayin«; anything of those who have apostatized 
or been excommunicated. Mr. A. is of opinion, after 
the most careful inquiry, that the number of native 
converts, now living, and in communion with protes* 
^nt churches, does net exceed three hundred* Thil 
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statement is rendered more probable than the other bj 
Buch facts as these; that the Baptist missionaries in 
Calcutta have baptized altogether but four native con- 
verts, of whom one is dead, and another has partially 
relapsed; that the Independent missionaries in Cal- 
cutta baptized in April, 1823, their Jirst and only con- 
vert, and had hopes of two others; and that in May, 
1B22, the Church missionaries at Burdwan baptized the 
two first converts they had made, and in one year at 
Chunar /(mr more* 

To the third question it is answered, that with re- 
spect to the understanding of the converts, Mr. A. has 
known but one, who appeared to be a man of some 
reflection — and that this one had, within the last two 
or three years, relapsed into idolatry. None have dis- 
covered that reach of intellect which would inspire their 
countrymen with respect. — With regard to their 
morals^ the testimony is almost equally discouraging. 
The frequency of suspensions and excommunications 
from church fellowship is no good sign of their virtue^ 
though in some respects they may be superior to their 
idolatrous countrymen. — As to their condition in l^e^ 
they are universally dependent in their circumstances, 
|~ Some are employed as domestic servants, others in the 
printing offices, and others as itinerant preachersy with 
very narrow salaries. 

In reply to the fourth question, it is stated, that na- 
tive converts have been either Mussulmans or Hindoos. 
L The former seem to be a poor set. Most of the apos- 
\ tacies have been from among them. The two great 
; divisions, now existing, of the latter, are the Brah- 
1^ muns and Shoodrus; and of both these the subdivisioQ^ 
are exceedingly numerous. When the mission^riea 
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apeak of the Brahmuns in their employ, thej do not 
tell us of what order they are. This is an important 
omission 9 as some of them are respected, and others 
despised. It would seem, however, that but one learn- 
ed Brahmun has jet been converted, ^nd that generally 
they are of the orders not considered respectable. Of 
the Shoodru divisions there are some among the con- 
verts of the Kayusthu or writer caste, esteemed one of 
the most respectable. A carpenter is mentioned, and 
he ranks in the 17th class of the Shoodrus; a ferryman, 
who was of the 28th, and a gardener, of the ISth. On 
the whole there seems nothing to boast of on the score 
of respectability.— Whatever be the caste of a Hindoo 
eouvert, he necessarily loses it on embracing Chris- 
tianity. But the number of natives who, from choice 
or necessity, disregard the rules of CaStc, is very gFeaif 
and as they increase, the terror of losing caste will 
diminish. 

In answering the fifth question, Mr. A. very proper- 
ly remarks, that it is difficult and dangerous to pro- 
nounce on the motives of our fellow men. "In de- 
livering therefore," he says, ''my sentiments on this 
subject, I would be understood to do it with extreme 
diffidence, bearing in mind that they are not more 
amenable to me than I am to them, and that both must 
render an account to the great Searcher of hearts and 
final Judge of men." He then goes on to remark, 
that if to render their motives good, tl»ey ought to 
have preferred truth and virtue to error and vice, from 
an approbation of the one and disapprobation of the 
other, then he fears there are but few such. They 
could not have compared their own religion with 
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Christianity, because thej have very little knowledge 
of either. 



<(' 



'That they are very little acquainted with their former religion 
I state as the general impression left upon ray mind, after all rhe op- 
portunities of observing and conversing with them that i have possess* 
ed during my residence in India; an impression which is confirmed 
by the fact, that, with the single exception perhaps of the Delhi 
brahmun pundit, none of them have been able to read thtir own sa- 
cred books. That they are as inaiierfectly acquainted with the reli- 
gion which they have embraced, even as it is taught them, I would 
state as a general impression acquired in the same way and corro- 
borated by the following fact. Tarachund Dutt, a native couverty 
residing at Vansvariya, in one of his publicatioits on Christianity, 
entitled Jjuinai\jun, compared the three persons of the Athanasian 
Trinity to the three persons of the Hindoo Triad, and described the 
Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost, as, respectively, the Creator, Pre- 
sei'vcr, and Destroyer of the world. Not only is the Trinity un- 
scriptural, but this account of it Is unorthodox; and yet the boo^ 
eoiitaining it was printed at the Serampore Pi^ss under the eye of the 
>1 issionaries, and the author of it, before his return to idolatry, was 
esteemed one of the most respectable and best informed of the native 
converts." 

What then are the motives which have led to their 
conversion? They have probably been, the love of 
novelty, or the pressure of poverty, or the hope of 
gain, or the earnest persuasions and good characters 
of the missionaries, &c. The frequent excommunica- 
tions are proof sufficient that higher motives can hard- 
ly be imputed to them And here we are presented 
with a disclosure, which, little as we esteem the 
fruits of missionary labour, gave us real pain, 

"It is not unworthy of mention in connexion with this subject, that, 
since i embraced Unitarianism, nine or ten of the native converts have 
visited me at different times, either individually, or in companies of 
two, three, or four. They had received tbe idea tliat I was, not « 
Unitarian Christian, but a Unitarian Hindoo, and tliey gave me to 
understand, some with more plaiuuess than others, that if I voiiltl 

24* 
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IQppoK them and permit tliem to ute my name, tbej would preach 
with all ihcir inigfht ngaintt the other Missionanes. I, of ooarae, gave 
them no encoui*agenicnt, and when they found that my purpose was 
fixed, they «li»continucd their vkiti. They appear to have supposed 
that I would be willing to adopt any means of hostility against tliose 
from whom, they stated, that they had heard so mueh eTil of me and 
my opinions. Two or three of them were, I have reason to helieve, 
in a state of excoromunieation; the others, as far as I know, were at 
that time reoognized by the Missionaries as in full Christiaa ooounu* 
nlon.»* 

In the sixth question, it is inquired, Cfwhat denom- 
fUMlion of Christians have the missianariea been most 
iuccessjul? Mr. Adam replies, that he knows but 
little of the success of the Catholics, but thinks it is 
greater than the Protestants are willing to allow. <^0f 
the Protestant orthodox sects, the Baptists have been 
the most successful; next to them the Episcopalians; 
and last the Independents or Congregationalists." If 
the Unitarians are compared with the Trinitarians, with 
respect to the number of their converts, the superiori- 
ty of the latter is of cour!»e overwhelming; but if re- 
gard is had to the respectability, wealth, and learning 
of those uho encourage Unitarian Cliristiatiity, the 
suporiorify is on the other side. It is to be considered 
<Hhat tliere never has been more than one Unitarian 
minister in Bengal, that it is little more than two ^^ears 
^ince he embraced unitarianism, and that during that 
period he has had to struggle with difficulties, which 
have almojit entirely pn*vented him from letting his 
voice be heard, or his principles known.'' 

Jt is stated, in reply to the seventh question, that 
the riumber of unitarian christians in Calcutta is about 
twenty*, and they are principally Europeans, or of Euro* 
pean descent, 
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The answer to the eighth question we give entire. 

<< Dissenters do not admit Unitarian Christians to their comuiunion} 
but religious diiferenoes, except in a sery few cases, have happily not 
afTeoted the onhnary intitrcnurse of society. I have observed, how* 
ever, that an idolatrous native is regarded by the imputed orthodox 
with more complacency than a Unitarian Hindoo; and a Eur«){M:an 
vrho is alike indifferent to all religions is considered a better and nnore 
hopeful subject than one who professes to be a Unitarmn Christian. 
It would be invidious to enumerate the various proofs wbieii I have 
bad, in my own experience, of an intolerant, exclusive, and slander- 
ous spirit. The degree of it in particular individuals, has in general 
been contrasted with the extent of their knowledge and the accuracy 
of their information respecting Unitarians and Unitarianism. A oon« 
flcientious and terjous believer in the dogmas of Athanasius and Calvin, 
who is at the same Uroe ignorafit and uninformed respecting the real 
^aracter and senUments of those who reject them, affords to a care- 
ful observer the most instructive lessons on the power which bigotry 
sometimes exercises, and the ntisery which it sometimes occasions to 
the unhappy person who labours under its influence.*' 

Under question the ninth, Mr. A. endeavours con- 
cisely to exhibit those causes, which, it appears to him» 
will long impede the progress of Christianity of any 
kind in India They are, first, the real or supposed 
antiquity of Hindooism, which leads a Hindoo to look 
with contempt on the comparatively recent date of 
Christianity;— secondly, thebelief of the Hindoos, that 
a series of revelations has been made to them particu- 
larly, to which they are indeed willing to admit addi- 
tions, but for which they are not willing to receive a 
substitute;— thirdly, the abstruse metaphysical specu- 
lations in which the pundits, or learned IJindoM, love 
to indulge, and which gives them a distaste fur the 
plain facts and requirements of the gospel; — fourthly, 
the low state of real science, and the high value placed 
on scholastic subtleties, which place them under the 
combined disadvantages of false learning and actual 
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ignorance; — ^fif>My, that the f>oputar is an idolatrous 
syatem, addressing itself to tht> paHsions and prejudices 
of human nature, and enlisting them in its defence; — 
sixthly, that the institution of the caste is a most for- 
mid able obstacle to the gospel, for reasons which the 
intelligent reader will easily perceive; — seventhly, that 
there is one rule of the caste which prohibits foreign 
travel, and thus prevents the Hindoos from acquiring 
that knowledge, without which they cannot duly esti- 
mate the external evidence of Christianity; — eighthly, 
the prevalence of the Persian language and literature, 
the latter of which is most pernicious in its influence, 
both as regards morals and religion; — ninthly, the 
mercantile intercourse of the Hindoos with more en- 
lightened nations, which has made them lovers of gain, 
without making them lovers of any thing better; — 
tenthly, the imperfect administration of justice, which 
so demoralizes the people, that it would counteract the 
influence of the best religion;— eleventhly, the tax 
imposed by the British government on the pilgrims at 
Huridwar, Juggunnath, &c. which, being small, is re- 
garded rather as a kind of countenance and protection 
than a penalty; — twelfthly, the low state of religion 
and morals among the Christians themselves, which 
necessarily throws discredit on the Christian cause;— 
and thirteenthly, the law which deprives Hindoos of 
the right of inheritance in case of their forsaking their 
paterftal religion, and which naturally operates most 
powerfully to keep all those who have any expectations 
of the sort, from embracing Christianity. 

The tenth question is, Are any of the caitses of 

failure of such a nature^ that it may be in the power 

of Unitarian Christianity to remove them? To this an 
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answer is given, bj enumerating several particulars 
with regard to the method of procedure adopted bj 
the missiunaries, which appear to have retarded their 
success. We can only afford a bare sketch of these , 
and must refer to the correspondence itself for their 
more full developement. — First, then, the choice of 
missionaries has been sometime<» injudicious* Per- 
sons have b^en sent to India, little qualified for the 
attainment of foreign languages, or to inspire respect 
bj their general acquirements. — Secondly, the secular 
pursuits of the missionaries distract their attention 
from their spiritual calling. The wants of their families 
must be supplietl, and their salaries are not sufficient 
to supply them; so that some degree of secular labour 
becomes necessary^ and it is hard to determine at what 
dtgrtt to stujy. — ^The number of translations seems, in 
the third place, too great. They have amounted to 
more than thirty; and Dr. Carey is the only responsi- 
ble person in carrying them tli rough the press. This 
is spreading the labour of one man over far too wide 
a surface, and must be the occasion of much error. 
Beside which, the received text is invariably followed, 
with all its errors. — Fourthly, the choice of matter for 
tracts, is, as already stated, highly injudicious. — Fifth- 
ly, the typography of the tracts and translations is 
generally bad. — Sixthly, the custom of preaching in 
the streets, injures the reputation of the missionaries 
In the eyes of the respectable natives.— Seventldy, the 
moite of treating inqvirers^ or those who come to in- 
quire about Christianity, is injudicious. They are 
generally supported while they remain with the mis- 
sionaries; and thus a premium is given to laziness, 
and suspicion is cast on the means used in conver- 
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tion. — KiffhthW, the treatment of converts is still more 
injadicious than that of inquirers. Many uf thero are 
kept to no occupation whatever. Of those who are 
employed, the greater part are preachers. If they are 
not willing to work, they cannot be very sincere 
ChriHlians, or very useful to the Christian cause. — 
Ninthly, undue stress is laid on individual conversions; 
the views of the missionaries are narrow; and three 
fourths of their direct exertions are wasted on those^ 
who after all disappoint them* — ^Tenthly, the facility 
with which that wordy, theoretical conversion which 
satisfies the missionaries, may be feigned, subjects 
them to frequent imposition. — Eleventhly, the kind of 
efficacy attributed to the death of Christ appears to 
thinking natives unreasonable, and the language used 
in explaining it, offensTve.-— Twelfthty, the doctrine of 
God's incarnation, being familiar to the idolatrous na- 
tives, instead of winning them over, rather counte- 
nances their adherence to their own religion. — Thir- 
teenthly, the doctrine of the trinity, connected with 
that of the incarnation, is the source of never ending 
objections to the orthodox forms of Christianity— ob- 
jections which it is impossible to elude or to vanquish, 
"•^rc there any reasons for believing that Chris- 
tianity as it is held by Unitarians^ wovld be more reO" 
dily received by intelligent Hindoos^ than as it is held 
by Trinitarians? This is the eleventh question; and 
Mr. Adam replies, that in the first place the experi- 
ment has not yet been fairly tried; secondly, that it 
is reasonable to presume that the native simplicity of 
the gospel would approve itself more to intelligent 
minds, than the intricacies of orthodoxy; thirdly and 
fourthly, that the Mussulmi^us, who constitute one 
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fifth of the entire native population , would naturally 
prefer unitarianism; and their influence would have 
some effect on the rest of the people; fifthly, that con^ 
versions to Mahummudanism are not rare among the 
middle class* and this justifies a hope of a conversion 
to a better religion; sixthly and seventhly, the ex- 
istence of other sects in India who acknowledge the 
simple unity of God, encourages the same conclusion.—- 
The progress of the best and simplest views of Chris- 
tianity, must however be exceedingly slow and gradual; 
and the unitarian missionary must be content to work 
and wait long, without receiving much visible fruit 
from his labours. 

The answer to the twelfth question is, in substance^ 
as follows. There are so few in India who are in* 
terested in the propagation of a rational Christianity^ 
that great aid might no doubt be rendered by uni- 
tarians in Europe and America. *' With regard to the 
kind, the way, and the means, these may be briefly 
summed up in two words, men and money?^ Ameri- 
can .missionaries have been allowed to labour in va- 
rioos parts of India. If missionaries cannot be con- 
veniently sent, funds may be transmitted either to the 
liondon Unitarian Fund Society, of which the Rev. 
W.J. Fox is secretary, or to the Calcutta Unitarian 
Committee, of which Mr. Adam is himself the secre- 
tary. Until unitarian missionaries are sent, funds 
are required principally for the following purposes. 
First, for the erection of a unitarian chapel inCalcutta, 
which cannot be accomplished without foreign aid. Se- 
condly, for the better support of the Anglo > Hindoo 
School already established by Rammohun Roy. Thirdly, 
for defraying the expense of printing such works in Eol- 
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gltgh, Sanscrit, Bengaliee, PerBian and Hindosthanee, 
as may be re(|uired. And lastly, donations of nsefal 
bookA will be acceptable. 

• Mr. Adam replies to the thirteenth question, that 
•unitarian missionaries might unquestionably be of 
service in diffusing a knowledge of true religion in 
India. They might preach, and they might hold meet- 
ings for public discussion with the natives, and in 
various ways contribute to the unostentatious and 
silent,, but sure advancement of the Christian religion. 

It is said, in reply to question the fourteenth, that 
the kind of schools described in that question, is pre* 
cisely such as the state of the country requires. It is not 
to be expected, however, that English wilf ever super- 
sede the native languages: but it may be made, instead 
of Persian, the Lingua Franca of the country. One 
great object to be secured by these schools, would be 
to form a body of able translators, who should trans- 
fuse into the literature of the country the treasures of 
English literature, and thus contribute to the real im- 
provement of the people. In these schools 'Hhere should 
neither be a timid avoidance of every thing Christian, 
nor a rash Inculcation of all, and even more than all, 
that is peculiar to Christianity. On the contrary, 
there should be a faithful exhibition of those great 
principles of religion and morality, which the reason 
and conscience of man, even when the most corrupt 
and darkened, will seldom refuse to acknowledge, ac- 
companied with those confirmations which everv pro- 
fessed revelation more or less strongly supplies." 

To the fifteenth question it is answered, that al- 
jDost all the intelligent natives are desirous of learn- 
itig the English language; not however in order to 
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become acquainted with European literature, or the 
Christian religion, but for the purposes only of busi- 
ness and social intercourse. They know it therefore 
as a spoken rather than a written language; and they 
pay no attention to any other of the languages of 
Europe. 

To the sixteenth question this is the answer. 

<*The natives are so generally desirous of having their children in- 
structed in English, that a knowledge of that language will pi<obably 
soon become, if it may not be considered to have already become, an 
indispensable requisite in tlie education of respectable Hindoo youths* 
English learning, in the wide sense, is little cultivated, and the Eng. 
lish improvements in the useful aits ara adopted only to a very limited 
extent." 

To the seventeenth question Mr. Adam replies, that 
the benefits which have arisen from the translations of 
the scriptures, cannot be considered very great, but 
he entertains hopes that they will be greater. A 
beginning only has been made; but this beginning 
will render more easy the progress of future transla- 
tors. Very few of the unconverted natives read the 
scriptures; the few who do, are principally the unitarian 
Hindoos. All the male converts can read; and they 
receive the meaning of the scriptures implicitly from 
their teachers. 

There is so much good sense in his reply to the 
eighteenth question, that we shall transcribe a consi- 
derable part of it. 

•<From the sentiments which I have already advanced, you ^iU 
have perceived, that, in the present state of society,! do not entertain 
Tery sanguine expectations of gaining individual converts of education 
or belonging to the higher classes of society. Besides the odium at« 
tached to the Christian name on account of the character of the native 
eonverts, a Hindoo, whatever be his rank or learning, the moment he 
beoomes a professed Christian, loses his oaste, and with it all the 

25 
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I'ctpectability and influenee vhicli he formerlj ponetted. Hence ilie 
viilue of eveiy native oonTert is reduced to the value <^ the indiTidnai 
himself, since ipto facto he becomes an alien from all those to whom 
his example nnd his reasonings would have been most useful. No 
Missiunar3r, therefore, I conceive, should make particular instanees of 
•on version the direct and specific objects of his endeavours, far le« 
the criteria or trophies of his success. They may do very well to bla- 
zon the columns of a Magazine, or to give eclat to the movements of 
Church dignitaries; but hy means of them literallj nothing is gained 
towards making the Hindoo people Christians. In order to effect 
tliis, instead of seeking to gain a few convert* who, whatever maj 
have been their rank or character, become almost useless to us aid 
arc despised by their countrymen as soon as they pass into oar hands, 
or assume a common denomination with ourselves, we must, to adopt 
the similitude of our Saviour, by the diffusion of sound kjiowledge and 
the excitement of a spirit of enlightened inquiry, put the mai* mtoa 
state of fermentation, and join labour with patience until the whole 
be leavened. If, in the use of every prudent and judiciooa meant £or 
this purpose, we trust for success to the progress of society and to the 
power of truth, our expectations will not be disappointed. At Hi 
earlier period and in greater numbers than we may have antieipatBd 
honest, respectable, and enlightened men, in despite of all oppositkiB 
and in obedience to the voice of conscience, will assume, of their own 
accord, the Christian name, and, by their virtues, prove ita brightest 
omameuts." 

He proceeds to saj, that to such converts we must look 
for the substantial influence of Christianitj in India, 
who bj their rank and learning will command respect 
to the religion of their choice, and in their writings 
will explain, with genuine native illustrations, its evi^ 
dences and excellencies. He nevertheless repeats, 
that for such converts we must patiently wait. 
"The very gradual and almost silent progress of Uni- 
tarianism," he adds, ''for many years in the New Eng- 
land States of America, followed by the unexpected 
public profession of its doctrines within a late period, 
by numerous individuals and congregations, affords an 
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illustration of the mode in which it appears probable 
that Christianity will work its way in this country, and 
obtain at last a local habitation and name amongst 
its inhabitants." 

In answer to the nineteenth question, which relates 
to the faithfulness of the translations which have 
been made, Mr. Adam points out some mistakes in one 
of Dr. Carey's versions, which prove that greater ac* 
curacy might and ought to be attained. He then 
shows, that the received Greek text has been invaria- 
bly followed, with all its errors, by all the translators. 
This is made manifest in a set of tables with parallel 
columns. 

In answer to the twentieth and last question, which 
inquires whether there are any particular parts of the 
East, where efforts for propagating Christianity ^ or pre- 
paring the way for if, might be made with better hopes 
than in others^ Mr. Adam gives his decided opinion, 
that ^^Calcutta presents fewer obstacles, and affords 
greater facilities, than any other p»rt of the Eastern 
world." Next to Calcutta, and the territories subject 
to the Bengal Presidency, Madras, Bombay, Colum* 
bo, and Singapore are mentioned; then the Punjab, in- 
habited by the Shikhs, whose ancestors ^ ^renounced 
Hindooism, and, without becoming Mussulmans, pro- 
fessed the doctrine of the Divine Unity, combining 
however in their system various principles and prac- 
tices of both religions." The only other country 
which seems to present a favourable opening for unita- 
rian missionaries, is Persia; and several strong reasons 
are given for this opinion. 

And here we conclude our abstract of this very in- 
structive pamphlet, the information of which we have 
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I'etpectabilitj and iofliience which he formerlj poaiessed. Hence the 
vmIuu of every native convert is reduced to the value <^ the iodmdoai 
himself, since ipto facto he becomes an alien from all those to whom 
his example nnd his reasonings would have been moat useful. No 
^lissiunary, therafore, I conceive, should make particular instanees of 
•on version the direct and specific objects of his endeavours, far leu 
ttie criteria or trophies of his success. They may do very well to bfau 
zon the columns of a Magazine, or to give eclat to the movements of 
Church dignitaries; but by means of them literally nothing is gained 
towards making the Hindoo people ChrisUans. In order to effect 
tliis, instead of seeking to gain a few converts who, whatever maj 
have been their rank or character, become almost useless to us and 
arc despised by their countrymen as soon as they pass into our hands, 
or assume a common denomination with ourselves, we must, to adopt 
the similitude of our Saviour, by the diffusion of sound knowledge and 
the excitement of a spirit of enlightened inquiry, put the tNOSf into a 
state of fermentation, and join labour with patience until the whole 
be leavened. If, in the use of every prudent and judicious means for 
this purpose, we trust for success to the progress of socie^ and to the 
power of truth, our expectations will not be disappointed. At sn 
earlier period and in greater numbers than we may have anticipated 
honest, respectable, and enlightened men, in despite c^all opposition 
and in obedience to the voice of conscience, will assume, di their own 
accord, the Christian name, and, by their virtues, prove its brightest 
omameuts." 

He proceeds to saj, that to such converts we must look 
for the substantial influence of Christianity in India, 
who by their rank and learning will command respect 
to the religion of their choice, and in their writings 
will explain, with genuine native illustrations, its evi^ 
dences and excellencies. He nevertheless repeats, 
that for such converts we must patiently wait. 
"The very gradual and almost silent progress of Uni- 
tarianism," he adds, "for many years in the New Eng- 
land States of America, followed by the unexpected 
public profession of its doctrines within a late period, 
by numerous individuals and congregations, affords an 
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illustration of the mode in which it appears probable 
that Christianity will work its way in this country, and 
obtain at last a local habitation and name amongst 
its inhabitants." 

In answer to the nineteenth question, which relates 
to the faithfulness of the translations which have 
been made, Mr. Adam points out some mistakes in one 
of Dr. Carey's versions, which prove that greater ac- 
curacy might and ought to be attained. He then 
shows, that the received Greek te^i has been invaria- 
bly followed, with all its errors, by all the translators. 
This is made manifest in a set of tables with parallel 
columns. 

In answer to the twentieth and last question, which 
inquires whether there are any particular parts of the 
East J where efforts for propagating Christianity^ or pre* 
faring the way for if, might he made with better hopes 
than in others^ Mr. Adam gives his decided opinion, 
that ^^Calctttta presents fewer obstacles, and affords 
greater facilities, than any other p»rt of the Eastern 
world." Next to Calcutta, and the territories subject 
to the Bengal Presidency, Madras, Bombay, Colum- 
bo, and Singapore are mentioned; then the Punjab, in- 
habited by the Shikhs, whose ancestors ^^renounced 
Hindooism, and, without becoming Mussulmans, pro- 
fessed the doctrine of the Divine Unity, combining 
however in their system various principles and prac- 
tices of both religions." The only other country 
which seems to present a favourable opening for unita- 
rian missionaries, is Persia; and several strong reasons 
are given for this opinion. 

And here we conclude our abstract of this very in- 
structive pamphlet, the information of which we have 
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endeavoured to give as fully as our limits would allow. 
We sincerely hope, that by so doing, we shall contri- 
bute to bring the important subject of ^hich it treats, 
more generally before the public, and that a desire will 
be excited among the friends of Unitarian Christianity, 
to do something towards disseminating its principles 
among the nations of the East 

The same set of t^taiy questions was sent to Bam- 
mohun Roy, requesting his answers to them. They 
are subjoined to those of Mr. Adam. They are veiy 
brief, and in substance the same with his. 



Ordination at Lynn. 

On Wednesday, October 37, the Rev. James D. 
Gbeen was ordained to the pastoral care of the Second 
Congregational Church and Society in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. Introductory Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Bra- 
zer, of Salem; Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Ware, of 
Cambridge University; Ordaining Prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Abbott, of Beverly; Charge by the Rev. Dr. Tuck- 
erman, of Chelsea; Right Hand of Fellowship by the 
Rev. Mr. Ware, of Boston; Address to the Church and 
Society by Rev. Mr. Cdlman; Concluding Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown. 
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Jlrianism and Humanitarianism. 

i HOSE two great divisions of Christians, respect- 
ively denominated Unitarians and Trinitarians, have, 
among other considerations which they have brought 
into debate, mutually charged each other with not 
being agreed among themselves, and with separating 
into domestic subdivisions, on questions which nearly 
relate to the points at issue. The charge on both sides 
is correct; and cannot be denied by any one who is at 
all acquainted with the state of the church. There is 
more than one kind of Unitarians, and there is more 
than one kind of Trinitarians. The fact is indisput- 
able. 

But between these variations on the one side and the 
other> there is a distinction to be drawn so marked and 
so wide, that it must materially affect any argument or 
consideration deduced from their existence. The dis* 
Hinction is this. Unitarians agree in their conceptions 
of the personal nature of the Deity; Trinitarians do 
not. Unitarians have but one mind and one crqed, so 
far as the Supreme Being is concerned; Trinitarians 
begin to differ at the fountain head, at the very origin 
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and foundation of all religion. All Unitarians, without 
a single exception, believe that the Almighty G^ is 
One Being in one Person, and he therefore appears to 
all in the same simple, single, undivided li^ht; whereas 
there are various descriptions of Trinitarians, differing 
from each other in their notions of the Trinity, from 
\vhat is called the modal trinitarianism of Baxter, up 
to the actual tritheism of Sherlock and Waterland, 
or (lotvn to this tritheism; for which of the two is the 
most orthodox, we have never been able to discover. 

It seems therefore, that while Unitarians do not in 
the least degree clash with each other in sentiment till 
they come to the person of the Saviour, the schisms of 
Trinitarians commence with the nature of God himself. 
And now we would ask, which differences are the most 
important; those which regard the Creator, or those 
which refer to the created? those which concern the 
author, or those which respect the bearer, of the mes- 
sage of salvation? 

While we leave this question for the candid to answer, 
it is our present intention to consider the differences 
of opinion among Unitarians^ with regard to the person 
of Christ. These may be resolved into two main divi- 
sions — into those who believe the Saviour to have 
existed as a highly exalted spirit, before his birth into 
this world, and those who deny this preexistence, and 
hold his nature to have been properly human; or, to 
make use of the common appellatives, into •Brians and 
Humanitarians, Both of these denominations have 
unlisted the talents and the virtues of great and good 
men; and both have appealed to reason, to feeling, and 
to scripture. 
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Of the Arians themselves, there have been several 
varieties; such as the Eusebians and Eunomians, the 
high Arians and the low Arians; but these shades have 
gradually passed away, and been suffered to melt into 
the one general doctrine which we have stated above. 
In support of it, are commonly advanced considerations 
of the following import. 

It is urged, that the dignity of the Saviour's mission 
required that it should be committed to a nature more 
dignified than that of man; that it was of too awful, 
too heavenly, too mysterious a character, to be entrust- 
ed to a being like ourselves; that so many encouraging 
promises would not have been made to the patriarchs, 
that 80 many splendid predictions would not have been 
uttered by the prophets, that angels would not have 
aungv that a forerunner would not have been sent, 
merely to prepare the way for a human Messiah, for a 
simple man. — It is also urged, that a stronger impres- 
sion would naturally bemade.on the minds of men, by 
the knowledge that they were spoken to by the first and 
brightest of created spirits, than if they regarded the 
messenger as nothing more than one of their own kin- 
dred. And it is added, that a more affecting proof is 
rendered of God's love and compassion toward us, and 
a more effectual call is made on our gratitude and obe-* 
dience, by the mission of so glorious a being, than 
could have been done by the employment of so humble 
a creature as man. — It is insisted, moreover, that tho 
final exaltation of Christ above every name in heaven 
or on earth, and the solemn judgment which is to be 
committed to him, is inconsistent with the supposition 
of his mere humanity. — We offer an insult, it is said,, 
to Que whom the Almighty has so especially honoured; 
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we attempt to degrade one M'hom He has raised above 
his universal creation, by thus bringing him down tea 
level and companionship with poor dust and ashes. 

But the advocates for the super-angelic nature and 
preexistence of the Saviour, do not relj on these ap- 
peals alone* Several forms of expression and many 
texts of Scripture, are adduced, which they regard as 
the foundation and irrefragable evidence of their hypo- 
thesis. Some of the most striking of these we will 
enumerate. 

The phrases. Son of God^ Well-beloved Son, his own 
Sony The First-born y The Only -begotten j are thought 
to imply a nature peculiarly and highly exalted. 
Prince of Life ^ Image of God^ Power of God^ Wisdom 
of Gody have also been alleged for the same purpose. 

Of the texts which are quoted in support of this doc* 
trine, the following are among the most remarkable. 

The expression in Hebrews i. 4. Being made so 
much greater than the angels^ is supposed to prove the 
superiority of Jesus, in his nature, to all the heavenly 
spirits. To the same import is the sixth verse, J?nrf 
again, tvhen he bringeth in the first begotten into the 
ivorld, he saith, Jind let all the angels of God ivorship 
him, — John viii. 58, is a text on which great reliance 
is placed. Jesus said unto them. Verily , verily y I say 
unto yoUy before Abraham was, I am. Another, which 
is always brought forward, is John xvii. 5. And now^ 
O Father y glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory tvhich I had with thee before the world was, — la 
the third chapter of the same gospel, the 13th verse, 
Jesus says to Nicodemus, No man hath ascended up to 
heaven y but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man, which is in heaven. And in the sixth 
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chapter, beginning at the S2(J verse, is contained the 
remarkable discourse of Jesus, in which he so often 
declares that he is the Hving bread which came down 
from heaven, — In Romans, i. 3, we read thus; Con^ 
ceming his Son Jesus Christ our Lord^ which was 
made of the seed of David, according to the flesh; and 
in this and similar passages, it is asserted that the ex- 
pression according to the flesh is purposely introduced 
to point out the extent to which Christ is to be regard* 
ed as man, that is, merelj with regard to his human 
body. — For they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
theniy and that rock was Christ. 1 Cor. x. 4. This 
text, together with the ninth verse of the same chapter. 
Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, 
has been supposed by some to intimate the preexistence 
of the Messiah; but the following from 2 Cor. viii. 9, 
is more generally quoted. Fox ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich^ yet for y out 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
he rich. — Another passage, consisting of the sixth and 
seventh verses of the second chapter of Philippians, 
has also been much insisted on. In the common ver* 
sion it stands thus; Who being in the farm of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself oj no reputation, and took upon him, the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. By 
translating this text properly thus, Who being in the 
form of God, did not regard this resemblance as a thing 
to be eagerly grasped at, it has been taken out of the 
hands of those who maintain the proper Deity of Christy 
and claimed by those who believe in hi& preexisteat 
dignity. 

26* 
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Beside these, there are a class of texts ivhich are 
supposeil to represent Jesus as the agent bj whom Gud 
created the world. Such are the following. But io 
U8 there is but one GoiU the Father^ of whom are all 
things^ and tte in him; and one Ijord Jesus Christy by 
whom are all things^ and we by him. \ Cor. viii. 6.— 
God. who created all things by Jesus Christ. Ef>h. iii. 
9. — For by him were all things created^ that are in liea- 
ven. and that are in earthy visible and invisible j whether 
they be thrones^ or dominions^ or principalities^ or 
powers; all things were created by him^ and for him; 
and he is before all things^ and by him ali things con- 
sist. Col. i. 16, 17. — By whom also he made the 
worlds. Heb. i. 2.. 

We believe that we have now fairl j exhibited the prin- 
cipal ar<;uinents, both from reason and scripture, which 
are atlduced by those who hold the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ. It remains that we should endea- 
vour, on the part of those who maintain his simple 
humanity, to answer these arjs;uments, and present 
some in favour of their own doctrine. 

But before we attempt this, we have two observations 
to make. The first is, that among Humanitarians, as 
well as among Arians, there are minor differences o( 
opinion. Some, for instance, place the Miraculous 
Conception of Jesus in their creed; some do not. The 
question is one of criticism; and depends on the gen- 
uineness, or the contrary, of the two first chapters of 
Matthew's Gospel. It does not affect the pr per hu- 
manity of Christ in the least. No one doubts that 
Aoam was a man; and yet he was created without the 
intervention of either mother or father. — Then there 
are the Socinians, who hold that Christ is an object of 
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religious worship, and who pray to him as such. But 
at present there are few who retain this belief; and it 
is generally considered as inconsistent with the spirit 
of true Unitarianism, and founded chiefly on a mis- 
apprehension of the force of the Greek word translated 

Our second prefatory observation is, that it is unjust 
to the believer in the humanity of Christ, to charge him 
with regarding Christ as a mere roan, if by that expres- 
sion is meant a man no more highly endowed than 
other men. The Humanitarian indeed believes, that 
with respect to his nature^ Jesus was truly and simply 
a man; but he also believes that he was connected with 
the Deity as no other man was ever connected, that he 
was entrusted with a mission such as no other man ever 
held, that he was invested with a superhuman dignity, 
that he was clothed with divine powers, that he was 
taught by the Father to speak asi never man spake, and 
was enabled to perform miracles and mighty works, 
which no man could do unless God were with him; he 
believes that God has given him a name above every 
name, except his own most holy name, which he will 
Bot give to another, that he has made him the head of 
his church, and the judge of men; and with this belief 
he is far from considering the Saviour as a mere man^ 

After these explanations, we will return to the argu^ 
ment. In answer to the considerations from the nature 
of the case which are presented by the Arian, the be- 
liever in the simple humanity of Christ would deny 
that the mission on which he was sent required a super- 
human being to communicate it« Such a position 
was assupied, he would say, not only without scrip- 
tural authority, but without reason. The propec 
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dignity of a mission is in itself, in the truths it exhibit^^ 
in the doctrines it reveals, in the duties it enjoins, in 
the motives it proposes; if these be sublime and hea- 
venly, and suited to the capacities, the wants and the 
hopes of man, then it bears with it an intrinsic dignity, 
which an angelic messenger could not elevate, nor^^ 
human messenger degrade. Was not the mission of 
Christ a dispensation of Grid's mercy to- the whole 
human race? was it not a revelation of his glorious at- 
tributes and purposes to the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews, to all the nations of the earth instead of to one 
favoured people? did it not open the mansions of hea- 
Ten to the sight of every believer, and point, at the 
same time, to the path by which they were to be 
reached? — and are not these reasons enough why pro- 
phets should promise and angels should sing? And 
further, did the prophets declare that the Messiah 
would be a super angelic being, or a nia>i of sorrows 
and acquainted mth grief/ did the angel announce ta 
the company of shepherds, that a superior spirit had 
descended, or that a babe was born? 

It is again denied by the Humanitarian, that a deeper 
impression would be made on the mind by the voice of 
an angel than by the voice of a man, in delivering a 
message from God; or that God gives a stronger proof 
of his love, or makes a louder call on our gratitude, in 
the one case than in the other. Is it not enoujjh, that 
what is brought to us is the word of Jehovah? Is it 
not God himself who speaks, whoever may be his em- 
bassador? and shuii we presume to say that the voice 
is not impressive, that there is not love enough in its. 
accents to awaken our gratitude, but that we must 
dictate terms, and have an angel sent to U3?. 
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The Humanitarian would further contend, that the 
final exaltation of Jesus is not at all inconsistent with 
the supposition of his human nature. He cannot con- 
ceive whj God might not, as the reward of perfect 
obedience and submission unto death, confer glory and 
authority on a man as well as on an angel; and it seems 
to him to savour of pride and presumption rather than 
of humility and piety, to take alarm at the idea of 
being judged by any one whom the Great Disposer 
should see fit to appoint. 

And finally, he will repel the charge of refusing to 
render due honour to his master, or of degrading him 
from his proper rank and dignity, by holding the belief 
of his^ human nature. He will declare that he rever- 
ences his doctrine as the doctrine of Him who sent 
him, that he venerates his character as one of spotless 
purity and perfection, that he regards him as qualified 
in every way to execute his divine commission, that he 
receives him as an alUsufiicient Saviour, that he could 
do no more if he was, as represented, the highest of 
created beings; and, that whatever others might deem 
necessary to dignity and impressiveness, he for his own 
part should consider the life of Jesus Christ, as one ta 
which an archangel's nature could add no majesty. 

On the part of the Humanitarian, let us in the next 
place examine the scriptural phrases, which the believer 
in our Saviour's preexistent dignity produces in behalf 
of his theory. 

The title Son of God^ it is well known, is not con- 
fined in the scriptures to the Messiah. It will be suffi-. 
cient to quote but one text in evidence. "As many 
as are led by the Spirit of God,'' says St. Paul in Rom., 
viii. 14, "they ar-e the Sons of God.^^ They who love» 
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and obey God as their Father, are pecnliarlj his chiU 
dren, and are dignified bj the appellation of his sons. 
But so intimately was Jesus connected with the Deitj^ 
so sublime was his errand, so great were his imparted 
wisdom and power, and so perfect was his obedience, 
that he was called by eminence the Son of God. 
On these accounts he was proclaimed by the heavenly 
voice at his baptism to be the beloved Son of God, and 
was thus invested, as it were, with the title^ which was 
afterwards so often applied to him. The phrase, his 
otvn Son^ bears the same signification, and implies, 
not a peculiarity of nature, but the peculiar love and 
tonfidence with which he was regarded by the Father. 
The terms FxraUbom and First-begotfen, also, have no 
relation to the nature of Christ; they only respect his 
office, character, and rank. The first bom son of a 
family was distinguished among the Jews by manj 
honours and privileges; and it was thus that the word 
came to signify, metaphorically, one who was remark- 
ably excellent or exalted, or dear, or chief in any way. 
In Rom. viii. 29, our Saviour is called the fini bom 
among many brethren; that is to say, the head of the 
new family, the most distinguished personage in the 
new dispensation. The very expression here, among 
fnany brethren j is an argument against the super- 
humanity of Jesus, and implies that his nature was our 
nature. In Col. i. 15, we read that he is the first bom 
of every creature, ih&t is, the most highly honoured and 
the head of the new creation of which the apostle is 
speaking. The first-bom from the dead^ is a phrase 
which carries with it its own meaning. Only begotten 
Son, is another expression of a force corresponding ta 
those just noticed. It means beloved as an only son* 
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It does not admit of a literal interpretation, arid cannot 
signify a pecilliarity of nature 9 for how can the same 
person be the Jirsl bom among many brethren^ and at 
the same time an onlif -begotten son? 

As to the title, Prince oflife^ it is explained bj the 
succeeding clause, whom God hath raised from the 
dead; Acts iii. 15. It simply means, that Christ, by 
his resurrection, was the leader* to everlasting life— - 
Our Saviour is called the Image of Gody because he 
was the representative of God, because he exhibited 
before mankind the majesty and perfection of God.— - 
He is called the power and wisdom of God^ on the 
same accounts. It would seem almost impossible for 
any person, with his calm senses about him, to mistake 
the import of these terms in such a connexion as the 
following — We preach Christ crucified^ unto the Jews a 
stumbling blocks and unto the Greeks foolishness; but 
unto them which are called^ both Jews and Greeks^ Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God. What can 
these words mean, but that the ignominious death of 
the Saviour, which was a cause of offence to the Jews, 
and of ridicule to the Greeks, was nevertheless re- 
garded by believers as an event which would set forth 
the power and the wisdom of God? 

We proceed to the texts, which are urged in sup- 
port of the Arian hypothesis. 

"Being made so much greater than the angels.''— 
The Greek word ayysXog in its simplest sense signifies 
a messenger; and thence it is used to signify a messen-' 
ger of Godj and sometimes a spiritual being employed 
as the messenger of God. In the chapter from which 
the above passage is taken, the apostle intends to show^ 

• The Greek word is apX*J/off, 
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that Jesus, as the Son of 6od, having obtained a more 
excellent name than all the other messengers hf God, 
is to be considered superior to them. In the next 
chapter, he evidently intimates, that with regard to 
nature he considered the Saviour to be no more than a 
man; "But we see Jesus," he says, "who was made 
a little lower than the angels;'^ and this he says im- 
mediately after he has quoted the passage from Psalms, 
in which man is declared to be a little lower than the 
angelsy or spiritual messengers of God. The substance 
of the argument appears to be, that Jesus, though \i 
nature no more than a man, was, on account of the 
greater importance of his mission, to be regarded as so 
much above all the messengers of God, oi whatever na- 
ture they might be, that they were all commanded to 
worship, or do homage to him; verse 6th. 

"Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say iinto 
you, before Abraham was, I am." — ^This is acknow- 
ledged to be an obscure passage; but no candid person, 
it is believed, who should read over the whole of the 
conversation between Jesus and the Jewd, in which it 
is introduced, would be satisfied that the former in- 
tended it as a declaration of his being actually in exis- 
tence before Abraham, It expressed something of 
more importance still — the dignity of his mission, and 
the high place which it held in the counsels of God. 
Let us look back to the 51st verse. "If a man keep 
my saying, he shall never see death." To this asser- 
tion, the Jews, according to their usual habit of per- 
verting the \^6rds of Jesus, and giving to them their 
most literal interpretation, answer, that Abraham and 
the prophets are dead, and ask him if he pretends to be 
greater than they. Jesus replies, that it is not for him 
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to honour himself; it is his Father and their God bj 
whom he is honoured; and what this honour is, is 
plainly signified in the 56th verse; "jour father Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw it, and was 
glad." Now it is very certain that Abraham did not 
sec, in a literal sense, the day of Jesus Christ; but he 
foresaw it, he looked forward to it, and he rejoiced to 
behold, with the eye of faith, the time when the pro- 
mised Messiah was to appear on earth, to make known 
the mercy and faithfulness of God, and to triumph over 
sin and death. This commission was the honour which 
he received of his Father, and a proof of his superiority 
over Abraham, because Abraham himself anticipated 
its consummation with grateful joy. But the Jews 
persist in understanding him literally, and ask him, 
with an air of mockery, how it was possible that he 
could have seen Abraham, as he was not yet fifty years 
old. Jesus does not think proper to undeceive them, 
or explain himself, but continuing his previous train of 
thought, and applying their misapprehension to his own 
purposes, replies, '^Verily I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, I am;" which is the same as if he had 
said. It is not of my age that I speak, but of the work 
which was given me to do; and I tell you that I was 
appointed to that work before Abraham had a being.— 
By this interpretation, the whole conversation is made 
consistent and intelligible. It is obvious that the Jews 
misunderstood our Saviour throughout; and equally 
obvious that Jesus spoke in a figurative manner of the 
dignity and heavenly origin of his office and mission. 
We have no more right to draw the inference from one 
portion of his words, that he actuary and literally ex- 
isted before Abraham, than we have to assert from 
27 
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another portion of hrs words, that Abraham actaaily 
and literally saw his day. 

^^And now, Father, glorify thop me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was."— -This text, and the one which 1 have 
just commented upon, explain each other. Jesus is 
lifting up his soul to his Father, in immediate prospect 
of his ignominious death. He has finished his work; 
he anticipates his reward; and he prays that he may 
receive that glory which God had always determined 
to bestow upon him,— -^Hhe glory which I had, tPtt^ 
ihecj before the world was." The words, **with 
thee," signify in thy determination or purposes j as they 
also do in such passages as the following from 2 Pet 
iii. 8. ''One day is ivith the Lord as a thousand 
years" — that is, in his purposes or estimation.* The 
text may be further illustrated by 2 Tim. i. 9. *'\Vho 
hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own pur- 
pose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began" — or, more literally and pro- 
perly, "before the ancient dispensations."! This 
grace could not have been actually bestowed on Chris- 
tians before the ancient dispensations; it was given 
in the irdention of the Most High. If the former text 
necessarily proves the preexistence of Christ, the text 
last quoted equally proves the preexistence of all those 
of whom the apostle was speaking. 

''And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Sou of Man 

* The same Greek preposition is employed in both iDSUnees, 
^apa (foi, and ^apa xupiw. 
t ^po }Q)0V6JV ai&jviwv. 
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which is in heaven.'' — It is impossible to read the dis- 
course of Christ to Nicodemus, without perceiving that 
the whole is highly figurative. The word translated 
heaven^ is known to every biblical student to be used 
in the scriptures in a great variety of significations. 
7b ascend into heaven ^ means, to possess an iniimate 
knowledge of the will of God^ and to be iutimately 
cminected with him.* The interpretation therefore, of 
the above passage is, ^^No man hath obtained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the purposes of God, but he whom 
God hath sent, even the Son of Man, who holds pecu- 
liar communion with God." A^rainst a literal inter- 
pretation there are insuperable objections. It will be 
sufficient to mention that the Son of Man could not 
have been in heaven, or the place from which he de- 
scended, at the very tinve when he was conversing with 
Nicodemus; and yet he says, "The Son of Man, 
which is in heavenJ'^ — With regard to the discourse of 
Jesus in the sixth chapter of John, it is evident that he 
is speaking of the spiritual nature of his mission and 
instructions. He calls himself the bread of life which 
came down from heaven, because he brought a religion 
which had God for its author, and was a revelation of 
life, light and immortality, We should say more of 
this chapter, had it not already been examined at some 
length in a former volume of our work.t 

The passages in which Jesus is said to come in the 
flesh, or to be of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, if they intimate another beside his human nature, 
may be claimed by the Trinitarian as well as the Arian, 

* See Schleusner on the word oupavo^. 

t See an able explanation of this portion of Scriptnre, from a cor- 
i,«e8^dent, m the first volume of the Miscellany, at page 9l and 118. 
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JBut this thej do not iDtimate. The first expression 
was probably used bj St. John in his epistles (I John 
iv. 2. and 2 John 7.) to combat the Gnostic error, thai 
Christ was a man only in appearance. The other is 
employed to distinguish his human nature from his di- 
vine commission and authority. The phrase according 
to the fleshy means, with regard to birth^ or natural de- 
scent. It is thus used in the following instances 
I Cor.x. 18. "Behold Israel after the flesh;^^ that is, 
the Israelites by birth, without respect to their manner 
of life. Eph. ii. 11. "Ye being in time past Gentiles 
in theflesh;'*^ that is, Gentiles by birth, and thus stran- 
gers to the promises made to the Jews. In neither of 
these cases will it be contended that there was any 
'double nature or distinction of natures intimated by 
the words, after the flesh and in the flesh; {xara <fa^f 
and sv (Tapxi;) but simply a distinction between natural 
descent and some other circumstances or qualities. 
And so it is when the same phrase is applied to Christ; 
he is a descendant of David by nature, but by his office 
and powers and resurrection, the Son of God. Indeed 
a Humanitarian could hardly give a clearer exposition 
of his sentiments, than in the words already quoted in 
part from Rom. i. 3, and 4. "Concerning his son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh; and declared to be the >Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead." 

"For they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them, and that rock was Christ." — "Neither let us. 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted." — The 
first of these passages is manifestly figurative; and 
cannot possibly be taken in a literal sense; for even if 
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Christ really existed at the time of the departure of the 
Israelites out of Kgjpt, he did not exist under that form** 
The meaning of the apostle most probably is, that the 
water which flowed out of the rock along their march ^ 
resembled the blessings which flowed from the Gospel 
of Christ. — Of the other text, the following interpreta- 
tion bj Archbishop Newcome, is doubtless the true one; 
"Nor kt us tempt, try, prove, provoke Christ now^ 
as some of them did God at that tvnve.'' 

**For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christy 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poer, that ye through his poverty might be rich." — St.. 
Paul is stirring up the Corinthians to a liberal eontri-^ 
bution in behalf of the poor Christians of Judea, and 
vrges upon them as motives,, the generosity of other- 
churches, and the example of their master, who, with, 
the means of comfort at his command, submitted to a^ 
life of deprivation, hardship and suffering, that they, 
by his constant devotion to the purposes of his mission,, 
might partake in the riches of grace and salvation. 
This is the plain sense of the passage^ and there seems- 
to be no reference to any peculiarity of nature of one 
kind or another.. 

**Who, being in the form of God, thought it not" 
robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no- 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant,, 
and was made in the likeness of meni" — As was before* 
observed, this passage has been exceedingly perverted! 
by the mistranslation of our common version^. A» it 
has been already explained, however, in the fifth; 
volume of the Miscellany, page 3r, we will merely 
sefer our readers to that article,, and. quote a part Qtf«* 
27* 
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Dr. Carpenter's paraphrase of the paBi^age^* be^nning 
at the fifth, and ending at the ninth verse. <^For that 
disposition should l>e in jrou, which was also in Christ 
Jesus; who, being in a divine character or station, iDr* 
vested with the most dignified commission, appointed* 
to be the revealer of Jehovah's will, and the embassa- 
dor of his love and mercy, clothed by him with divine 
authority, and endowed with divine powers, did not 
regard this resemblance to God as a prey, to be em- 
ployed to promote his own personal advantages, but oq 
the contrary made himself of no acc«>unt, taking the 
character or station of a bond -servant, and being in the 
likeness of ordinary men. And being in external con- 
dition as a man of ordinary rank and power, he 8ub« 
mitted to the most abjoct humiliation, being obedient 
unto death, even the excruciating and ignominious 
death of the cross." 

Let us now attend to those texts, in which the 
natural creation is supposed to be ascribed to Jesus, 
JVS the agent of the Almighty. 

^^But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus( Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him." 
Instead of the preposition by in the second clause, the 
original (dia) would have been belter translated through. 
The following is Carpenter's translation of the whole 
verse. *'To us there is one God the Father, /r-m: 
vrlioux are all things, and we to him; and one Lord, 
Jt'sus Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
ihrpugh him" And this is his paraphrase; '^ Jo uS; 
Christians there is but one God, our Father, from^ 

* See his UnUariaiuimihe Doctrine cf the Goifiel, page S09, third, 
editioor 
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whom all our christian blessings proceed, and to whom 
we offisr up our worship; and one Lord, even Jesua 
Christ, through whom ail these blessings have been 
communicated, and through whom we have access unto 
the Father.'* 

<^For by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible} 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or pri nci pal i ties,, 
or powers; all things were created by him, and for 
him; and he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist." — We are to notice in this text, first, that by 
all things mav be meant ail persons. The original is 
ra 4rav<ra, which, though in the neuter form, may be 
thus translated without violence, and which must be 
so translated in verse i^O. ''By him to reconcile all 
things unto himself;" or more properly all personSy 
every one. We should notice, secondly, that by the 
word created we are to understand the new or moral, 
and not the natural creation; an interpretation which 
is fully authorized by Eph. ii. 10, and 2 Cor. v. 17. 
**/br we are his workmanships created in Christ Jesus 
unto good worksV "Therefore if any man be in: 
Christ, he is a new creafure.^^ Thirdly, it is to be 
remarked, that by all things that are in heaven and 
that are in ear^A, must be meant the same as in the 
20th verse, where it is said, that all things, whether in 
earth or in heaven, are reconciled unto God by Christ. 
Now it is evident, that by these terms are signified 
certain classes of men, as Christ did not come to 
reconcile the inhabitants of heaven to God; and equally ^ 
evident that in more than one place the apostle has 
used them to mean the two great bodies of Jews and 
Gentiles^ asin £ph. i. 10.^ ^^That in the dispensation 
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•f the fulness (f times, he might gather together in one 
all things^ in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth." Let this be compared with the 
11th, 1'^th and 13th verses of the second chapter, and 
the first fifteen verses of the third.t Fourthly, by the 
words translated < ^visible and invisibltt" are rather to 
be understood persons in a secluded or unobserved j and 
in a conspicuous situation. And when we observe, 
fifthly, that the whole connexion in this place seems 
to point out a moral', instead of the natural creation, 
and that it is doing violence t^ language to talk of 
creating or bring:ing into existence thrones and princv- 
palitieSf we shall be prepared for the following para*' 
phrase of Gol.i. 16, 17. *'For all who by faith in him 
enter into his universal and everlasting dispensation, 
are created anew to holiness and blessedness; both 
Jews and Gentiles, both those in the usual walks of 
life, and those who are in eminent stations, however 
exalted their greatness, dominion, dignity and author- 
ity; all who have embraced the Gospel, have been spir- 
itually created throuo:h him and to him. And he is 
Lord of all, and in him, as the bond of union, all are^ 
united."^ 

*'By whom also he made the worlds."— Tou? aiwva? is 
the expression, which, with little or no authority, has 

• Another instance of all things meaning all persons, 
t Under the fouith signification of the word Oupavo^, Schleusner 
remarks, *'F6rmula rVL Sv oupavoij xai S'Ti yrjg generatira quidem 
»mnem rerum inteUigentiitm naturum significat, speciatim vero, 
homines y imprimis, Judaos ac gentiles, ad religionem chisHanam 
co?iversos." Tlie form, things in lieaven and on earth, signifies, ia. 
general, evei'y kind of intelligent creatures^ but more particularly,. 
men, and in the first place, Jexva and Geniiles, converted to tbt 
Christian religion.-^ee also Locke on Eph. i. 10. 
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been translated 'Hhe worlds." There is no single 
instance in the New Testament , in whieh it necessa- 
rily means the world or the material creation; but its 
general signification there undoubtedly is, a apace of 
time^ adapted to things and persons therein existing ^ 
and including those persons and things; or more brief- 
ly, an age^ or the ages. A more proper translation 
therefore, would be. By whom, or TTirough whom, he 
formed the ages; that is, by whose instrumentality 
or mediation he constituted the new dispensation of 
things. 

*'God, who created all things by Jesus Christ." It 
is sufficient to say of this text, that Griesbach has re- 
jected, as spurious, the words ^<by Jesus Christ." 
The words of the apostle, therefore, simply are, 
**God, who created all things." 

Haying offered such explanations as the abore, of 
the texts relied on by the Arians, the Humanitarian 
will pursue the argument by advancing the following 
objections to their hypothesis. 

He will say, that such a system tends to place the 
Saviour beyond the range and circle of our most affec- 
tionate sympathies; that we can have few common 
feelings with one whom we regard as raised so entirely 
above our own nature; and that the events and suffer- 
ings of his life would appeal to our hearts with a. 
power very much, diminished and overshadowed, by 
the mystery of his super-human origin and essence. 

He will object, in the second place, that the Arian 
scheme is calculated to weaken the influence of our 
Saviour's example. What an individual of one order 
of beings has'accomplished, is no rule for the conduct 
of another orden An angel might perform with ease,. 
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«f the fulness (f times, he might gather together in one 
all things^ in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth.*^ Let this be compared with the 
11th, U^th and 13th verses of the second chapter, and 
the first fifteen verses of the third.t Fourthly, by the 
words translated ^^visible and invisibltt" are rather to 
be understood persons in a secluded or vnobservedy and^ 
in a conspicuous situation. And when we observe, 
fifthly, that the whole connexion in this place seems 
to point out a moral', instead of the natural creation, 
and that it is doing violence to language to talk of 
creating or brin;ri ng into existence thrones and princi*' 
palUieSf we shall be prepared for the following para*' 
phrase of Gol. i. 16, 17. *'For all who by faith in him 
enter into his universal and everlasting dispensation^ 
are created anew to holiness and blessedness; both 
Jews and Gentiles, both those in tlie usual walks of 
life, and those who are in eminent stations, however 
exalted their greatness, dominion, dignity and author- 
ity; all who have embraced the Gospel, have been spir- 
itually created through him and to him. And he is 
Lord of all, and in him, as the bond of union, all are: 
united." 

*'By whom also he made the worlds."— Tou^ ouuvas is 
the expression, which, with little or no authority, has 

• Another instance of all tilings meaning all persons, 
t Under the foui th signification of the word Oupavo^, Schleusner 
remarks, *'F6rmula nt Sv oupavoij xai S'Ti yv\g generatim quidem 
amnem rerum intelligeiUiwn naturum significat, speciatim vero, 
homineSy imprimis, Judaos ac gentiles, ad religionem chisHanam 
conversos." Tl»e form, things in heaven and on earth, signifies, in. 
general, e%>ei'i/ hind of intelligent creatures, but more i>arttcularly,. 
men, nnd in the first place, Jtrwa and Geniiles, converted to tbf^ 
Christian religion. — See also Locke on Eph. i. 10, 
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been translated 'Hhe worlds." There is no single 
instance in the New Testament , in whieh it necessa- 
rily means the world or the material creation; but its 
general signification there undoubtedly is, a space of 
time J adapted to things and persons therein existing, 
and including those persons and things; or more brief- 
ly, an age^ or the ages. A more proper translation 
therefore, would be. By whom, or Through whom, he 
formed the ages; that is, by whose instrumentality 
or mediation he constituted the new dispensation of 
things. 

<^God, wha created all things by Jesus Christ." It 
is sufficient to say of this text, that Griesbach has re- 
jected, as spurious, the words ^'by Jesus Christ." 
The words of the apostle, therefore, simply are, 
**God, who created all things." 

Having offered such explanations as the above, of 
the texts relied on by the Arians, the Humanitarian 
will pursue the argument by advancing the following 
objections to their hypothesis. 

He will say, that such a system tends to place the 
Saviour beyond the range and circle of our most affec- 
tionate sympathies; that we can have few common 
feelings with one whom we regard as raised so entirely 
above our own nature; and that the events and suffer- 
ings of his life would appeal to our hearts with a. 
power very much, diminished and overshadowed, by 
the mystery of his super- human origin and essence. 

He will object, in the second place, that the Arian 
scheme is calculated to weaken the influence of our 
Saviour's example. What an individual of one order 
of beings has 'accomplished, is no rule for the conduct 
of another order. An angel might perform with ease,. 
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what would be an impossibilitj to' a man; and mi^t 
find little difficulty in resisting any temptation which 
could be presented to him in this vain world^-the 
world indeed which he had made. All the encourage- 
ment to be derived from human example is gone, whea 
the nature of the exemplar is above humanitj; and 
the purity and perfection of an inhabitant of heaven 
might be urged on a mortal in vain. 

He will object, in the third place, still more urgently 
and solemnly, that the great doctrine of a second life 
is in a measure obscured and rendered questionable by 
the hypothesis of the Arians. As far as the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is a proof of the immortality of man, just 
80 far is our hope of immortality destroyed by any doc- 
trine which interferes with his humanity. That the 
chief of angelic natures was pent up for a few hours in 
a tomb) and that he then burst forth to reclaim his 
ancient dignity and dwelling place, is no reason why 
the poor dust which we restore to the dust should ever 
again be animated with a living soul. We know little 
or nothing of existences superior to our own, except 
that they differ from our own, and cannot therefore he 
compared with our own in what relates to our destiny. 
Since by man came death, by man also must come the 
resurrection of the dead. For, as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

He objects, in the fourth place^ that all attempts to 
answer and remove the foregoing objections, must in* 
volve the Arian in many of the intricacies and contra- 
dictions of the Trinitarian scheme of the two natures* 
of Christ. 

And he objects, lastly, that the Arian hypothesis is 
90 directly contradicted by the whole tenor of the his- 
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torj of Christ, and by several passages in which he is 
plainly and without reservation spoken of as a man, 
tlvat even if there were some few texts more difficult 
of explanation than those already considered, he should 
still feel himself bound by the laws of interpretation, 
to adopt the most evident system. 

The following are some of the passages to which the 
Humanitarian would refer. 

The forerunner of the Messiah, John the Baptist, 
speaks of Jesus as a man. ^^After me," he says, 
<*cometh a man who is preferred before me." John i. 30. 
The people on all occasions regarded him as a man. 
<<Never man spake like this man," said the messengers 
of the Pharisees. John vii. 46. — The blind man whose 
sight Jesus restored, answered the inquiries of his 
neighbours by saying, ^^A man that is called Jesus 
anointed my eyes," &c. John ix. 11.* — Who does not 
remen(iber the exclamation of the Centurion at the 
^ross, •'Truly this man was the Son of God!" Mark 
XV. 39. 

Hear the words of Jesus Christ himself; **But now 
ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth, 
which I have heard of God." John viii. 40. — "As the 
Father hath life in himself; so hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself; and hath given him authority to 
execute Judgment also, because he is the Son of man." 
Here our Saviour gives as a reason for bis being ap- 
pointed the judge of men, that he is a, son of man, 
that is, a human being like ourselves. 

The Apostles, after their illumination by the Holy 
Spirit, speak of their ascended master as a man, and 

* Carpenter remarks, that in the gospel of John alone, Jesus is 
called a man seventeen times. 
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argue in many cases from the circumstance of his being 
a man, without alluding to any other nature; as in the 
following instances. ^^Ye men of Israel ,'* sajs Peter, 
(Acts ii. i3£.) hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
MAN approved of God among jou, by miracles and won- 
ders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of 
you — ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain." — '^Because he bath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men in that he bath raised him 
from the dead." Acts xvii. 31. — *'For if through the of- 
fence of one, many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many." Rom. y^ 15.— • 
^<8ince by man came death, by man came also the re- 
surrection of the dead." 1 Cor. xv. 21. — **The first man 
is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven." 1 Cor. xv. 47. In this last passage the 
phrase, ''from heaven," is opposed to the preceding 
one, "of the earth, earthy "and must signify the heav- 
enly commission, character and powers, with which 
Christ was invested. — There is one God, and one me- 
diator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." 
1 Tim. ii. 5. I his text is remarkably strong and expli- 
cit. How could Christ have been more plainly distin- 
guished from God, or more plainly identified in his 
nature with men? — '*one mediator betwem God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus."- *' W herefore in all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren ." Heb. 
ii. 17. — ''In all pointi tempted like as we are^ yet with- 
out sin." Heb. iv. 15. — "Many deceivers are entered 
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into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is 
come in thefleshP £ John 7. 

^^Rememher that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David ^ 
was raised from the dead, according to mj gospel." 
2 Tim. ii. 8. 

Language like this, we must say, we consider deci- 
sive. We have never seen it explained consistently 
with any system which denies the proper and sole hu- 
man nature of Christ; and we have never seen it at- 
tempted to be explained, except by resorting to the 
unauthorized scheme of his two natures, which we re- 
gard as nothing better than an ingenious evasion of the 
direct and simple declarations of Scripture. 

Jesus Christ our Saviour was declared to be a man 
by him who was sent to announce him— -he was regard- 
ed as a man by his cotemporaries, both friends and 
foes — he spokeof himself as a man — he lived, he taught, 
he wept, he prayed, he ate and drank and was subject 
to hunger and thirst, he was tempted, he suffered, and 
he died, as a man. We are expressly told that he rose 
as a man — that as a man he is the mediator between 
God and men*-and that as a man he will come, invest- 
ed with power from the Almighty, to be our judge. 



Carpenter^s Summary of Scripture Evidence re* 
specting the Person of Jesus Christ. 

We recommend to those who are desirous of ascerr 
taining the nature and degree of the evidence exhibited 
in the New Testament with respect to the person of 
Christ, the foUovving table from Dr. Carpenter's excels 
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lent volume entitled, ^'Unitarianism the Doctrine of 
the Gospel." The correctness of the testimony ad- 
duced, will of course be tested bj reference to Scrip- 
ture. We prefix his own explanation of the terms 
employed in the summary. 

^'1. By the Equality of JestM with the Father^ I re- 
fer to the doctrine so extensively adopted by the 
Christian world, and expressed in the Articles of the 
Church of En^^land, viz. that he was Hhe very and 
eternal God,' 'of one subs^tance, power, and eternity,' 
with the Father. 2. By the Proper Deity of Jesus, I 
refer to the opinion that our Lord, though inferior to 
the Father, was very greatly superior in nature to 
man, that he possessed attributes which rendered him 
truly and properly God, and that he was the Creator 
of the world. 3. By the Preexistence of Jesus^ I 
mean the o|)inion that he existed before he came into 
this world, in a state of great glory and happiness, 
without supposing that he possessed any of the essential 
attributes of the Deity. '^ And 4, by the Simple or 
Proper Humanitij of Jesus, I understand the opinion, 
that this Representative of the Most High, this illus- 
trious Revealer of his gracious purposes to mankind, 

* Many of those passages "wliich tlie Arian can fairly adduce, io 
favour of his opinion of the pi*oper deity (and consequently preex- 
istence,) of our Lord, cither prove the proper deity, or are in no re- 
spect contrary to the simple humanity. '1 he evidence appearing to 
favour the simple preexibtence, is very slight indeed; and, while those 
who maintain it, agree with the Unitarian in the opinion, that the evi- 
dence for the proper deity of our Lord is totally inadequate to prove a 
doctrine so inconsistent with the general tenor of the New Testament, 
they do not seem to be aware, that it is, in a great measure, on the 
scime evidence, [which proves more or nothing,) that their own doc- 
trine rests. 
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was strictly and properly a human being, having no 
existence before his human birth. 

"The doctrine of the equality of Jesus with the 
Father is favoured indirectly by the general evidence 
for the proper deity of our Lord; but it is opposed by 
much of what is contained in this evidence. On the 
other hand, whatever opposes the doctrine of the pro- 
per deity of Jesus, still more opposes that of his 
equality with the Father. The reader is therefore re- 
quested to refer to the second column as well as to the 
firsts for the evidence against the last mentioned doc- 
trine. 

**If the evidence for the proper deity, or preexist- 
ence of our Lord, be inadequate, the doctrine of his 
proper or simple humanity follows of course. Hence, 
where Jesus Clmst is spoken of, silence as to any sup- 
posed superior nature, is positive evidence in favour of 
his simple or proper humanity. 

''The six following pages contain, I trust, a faithful 
Summary of the evidence of each separate book 
IN THE New Testament, in favour of the principal 

OPINIONS respecting TH« PERSON OF JhSUS ChRIST. 

I believe no explanation will be found necessary re- 
specting the plan adopted." 
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.Matthkw 
A. D. 64. 



Equality mth the Father. 



JSolhing in favour of it; 
and directly opposed by ch. 
xxiv. 36. XXVI. 42. xxvH. 
'16, &c. 



Fttwnired by obscure in- 
ferences from ch. xi. 27. 
i. 23; but directly opposed 
by the general tenor of the 
tchole. 



Mark 
A. I). 64. 



LVKK 

dosprl 

A. D. 6U or 

64. 



Xol fling, — *%saluldy con- 
tradlctwy to xiii. 32. 



,Xofh\ng. — DirecUy oppos- 
ed by X. 22. xxii. 29, 43, 
41. 



Proper Deity. 



Inferences from xiii. 32; 
but directly opposed by the 
general tenor of the whok 



^cls Mthing; unless it be in- 

A. D. C3 or frrred from the common 

64. rendering in ix. 14, 21. 

; — Jihsolutely contradictory 

to ii. 22, 86. x. 38, &c. 



Inf rence from x. 22 ; but 
directly opposed by the 
general tenor of the whole. 



Inference from the com- 
mon rendering of ix. 14, 
21, and a false reading in 
XX. 28. — Directly opposed 
by the genercd tenor of the 
whole. 



Petfr J^^otliing. — Directly oppos- 
A. D. 64. ed by 1 Pet. i. 3. 



a X 



Paul Mtthing, — Directly oppos- 
Thess. ed by i. 10. 
A. D. 62. 



Gal. J^othing. — Directly oppos- 

A. D. 62 or ed by i. 1. iv. 4, &c. 
63. 



1 Cor. 
A. D. 56. 



TsTothing — JibsoUUely c(m'' 
tradictory to viii. 6. xi. 3. 
Ixv. 28; and directly op- 
\posed by several other 
■passagcg. 



Jibthing but an unjustifia- 
ble rendering of 2 Pet. l 



1. 



Nothing. — Directly oppos- 
ed by i. 9, 10. 



M>thing. 



1 Tim. \\othing. — Absolutely conr 
A. D. 66 or tradictory to i. 17. ii. 6. 



63. 



vi. 16, 16. 



Inference from the com- 
mon rendering of i. 2.— 
Jilsolutely contradictory to 
viu. 6. 



False readif^ of iii. 16. — 
•Absolutely contradictory to 
i. 17; amd directly opposed 
by i. 1, 2. ii. 6. vi. 16, 
16. 
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Pretadsience, 


Simple or Proper Humanity. 


ng in favow of it. 


Favoured by the tohole tenor of the history y 
which is that of a man acting under a most 
important and honourable commission 
from God. 

1 


^' 


The tohole tenor of the history ^ which is the 
same as that of Matthew's history. 


iwgr. 


The whole tenor of the history ^ which is the 
same as that of the two preceding. 


Ing. 


The whole history j in which, though Jes\iB 
is often spoken of, after his resurreetionf 
and the effusion of the holy spirit, no refer^ 
ence is made to his supposed superiority in 
nature, and he is called man without guard 
or comment. . 


ince from an ob- 
> passage 1 Pet. ill. 
imitting a different 
mation. 


The complete silence of the Apostle as to 
any superior nature, and unqualified use of 
language implying the proper humanity of 
our Lord. 


mg. 


Complete silence as to any superior nature. 


te inference from 
14. 


Complete silence as to any superior nature; 
and stress laid upon the humanity of Jesus, 
and his subjection to the law. 


te inferences from 
9. XV. 47, all ad- 
igoidi different ex- 
ition. 


M)thing inconsistent with the proper huma* 
nity of Christ; and obvious stress laid upon 
his being man. Expressions scarcely ex- 
plicable, and reasoning irrelevant, upon 
the doctrine of a superior nature 


ing. 


Complete silence as to a superior ruUure, — 
The .Spostle calls Jesus Christ a man in the 
most unqualified manner, and in terms whick 
exclude his projyer dei<y. 
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Titus 

A. D. 66 or 

63. 



I EqualUy with Hu Father. 

\A strange rendering of il 
il3 — Directly opposedhy i 
1 , and by the true render- 
ing of ii. IS. 



2 Cor. 
A. D. 57. 



Remote inference from ziii. 
\4.—AtisoltUely contradic' 
tory to xi. 31, and directly 
opposed by seyeral other man is God, see 1 

passages. Ixi. 7. 



Rom, 
A. D. 68. 



Eph. 
A.D. 61. 



2 Tim. 



Proper Deity, 



JfoMng; for it is eppoud 
by the false rendering of 
ii. IS. 



Remote infererice from vr. 
4. according to which it 
might be proyed that any 

' Cor. 



A rendering ix. 6, contro'lRemate inference from i.3. 

dictory to PmU^s otcn words \4. x. 12, 13. Opposed 

in otlier places, and in uo|bv the common rendering 
way re^iitred by the origi-lof ix. 6; and by ▼. 15, 
naf. — Directly opposed by &c. 
xvi. 27, &c. 



J^othing. ^^hsohUely in- 
consistent with i. 17. ii. 
6, 6, and directly opposed dictory 
by i. 2. 20. vi. 23, &c 



iJ^nthing. — Directly oppos- 
A. D. 61 or cdby i. 1,2. 
64. 



Phil. 
A. D. 62. 



Col. 
A. D. 62. 



Philem. 



Jhb. 

A. D. 65 or 

66. 



J>/'othing. — Msolutely con^ 
tradictory to ii. 9 11. Di- 
rectly opposed by i. 2. 11, 
&c. 



Inference from i. 20 — ^23. 
iii. 9. — Absolutely contra- 
to iv. 6, and real- 
ly opposed by i. 20 — 23, 
&c 



Xothing. 



Common interpretation of 
ii. 6 — 11; in no way re 
quired by the words of the 
Apostle. 



Inference from ii. 9. — »/36- Common interpretation of 
solutely contradictory to i.ji. 15 — 19, which is sup- 
3. 15. — Directly opposedhy .pof^ed to ascribe to him 
• "" '"■ • the original creation of 

the world. Also a remote 
inference from ii. 9. 



i. 19. iii 1. 



Directly opposed by i. 3. 



Countenanced by an erro- 
neovs interpretation of i. 



J^othing, 



Countenanced by the com- 
mon interpretation of dif- 



10 — 12. — Jibsolutely con- ferent parts of ch. i. ; but 



tradictory to i. 9. ii. 17, 
18. iv. 16. V 7, 8, &o. 
and directly opposed by i. 
ii, 10. X, 7, &c. 



opposed by various parts 
of the Epistle, and ex- 
pressly contrary to ii. 14, 
17,18. iY. 16,&C. 
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Preexistence. 


Simple or Proper Humanity. 


\ng' 


Complete sUenee as to a superior nahtn. 


Mice from viii. 9, 
msly admitting^ if 
equiring, a differ- 
nterpretation. 


Xothinr in any way i$iconsisUnt with the 
simple humanity. 


ingy unless it be 
red from i. 3. viii. 


J^Tothing in any way inconsistent with the 
shnple hunianitif of Christ. He is called a 
MAN in the most unqualified manner; and 
a stress is laid upon iiis being a man, with- 
out any intimation that he was not man in 
the common acceptation of the word. 


ing. 


ContpUte silence of the Apostle as to a su- 
perior nature. He speaks of his exaltation 
to important agency in the new dispensa- 
tion, where a superior nature is supposed 
to be spoken of. 


ing. 


Complete silence as to a superior nature; un- 
qualified language respecting his jwoper hur 
manity. 


ence from ii. 7. 


M)thing even apparently implying a sujm- 
nor nature, except a passage admitting of 
a suitable application to the Jtfan Christ 

Jesus 


ence from i. 16, 17. 
B. — ^The passage 
IS more or nothing.; 


Heal silence as to a superior nature; but ap' 
parenUy opposed by the passages here re- 
ferred to, which, however, refer to the 
high dignity and agency of die exaUed Sa* 
viour. 


ing. 


Silence as to a superior nature. 


)te inferences froai 
3. X. 5. xi. 26. 
passages which 
! more or nothing. 


Direct assertions of the Writer; opposed 
only by expressions admitting a just in- 
terpretation consistent with those asser- 
tions. 

r 
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^i 



A. D. 61 or 

62. 



ed by i. 1. 



JVMB 

A. D. 64 or 

65. 



John 
A. ]>• 69. 



Epistles 
A. D. 69 or 
80—90. 



Revelation 

A. D. 95 or 

66. 



BqiuMl^ vnih l*» FolAa^. 



A itrtMge rendering of i 
4.— — w95so<ttle% e m ^r a dic ' 
tory to the true reading 
of i. 23. 



Proper DeUy. 



Miking. 



Countenanced}) J the mia- 
tranUoHon of i. 1 — S. 10. 
y. 18. and bj the mmtir 
terpretation oi y. 23. yiii. 
58. X. SO. xir. 11. — Dir 
reetly opposed by the gene- 
ral tenor of the Gospel, 
which expressly asserts 
the avbordination and in- 
feriorUy of Jetus; and tdh 
folviely eoniradietory to 
xiy. 28. xyii. 3. xx. 17, 
&c. 



Mihingj^^Meolutely con- 
tradictory to the true read* 
ing of k 23. 



Countenanced by the usual 
translation and interpre- 
tation of the Introduc- 
tion; by those passages 
which speak of his pecu- 
liar authority, and of a 
peculiar union with the 
Father; and by the de- 
claration of Thomas.— 
Directly opposed by the ex- 
press assertions of our Lard 
himself, that the Father 
is the OKLY TRUE God, 
and the only God, and by 
the general tenor of the 
Gospel. 



An interpretation of v. 20, Mthing but the spurious 



which makes the Apos- 
tle contradict our Lord 
himself; and the spwious 
words in v. 7, 8 — Di- 
rectly opposed by the whole 
tenor of the Epistle. 



J^othinghui the false read 
ing of i. 11. — Dii^eetly op- 
posed by i. 1. iii. 12, 14, 
&c. 



reading in iii. 16. 



J^othing but those pas- 
sages w hich represent 
the homage paid to Jesus 
in his glorified state,wheD 
actually present; and the 
expression, •Beginning of 
the creation of God.* 
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PreexisUfiee. 



ing. 



ing- 



Uenaneed by the 
I interpretation 

iii. 13.31. vi. 33. 
1. 62. viii. 68. xvi. 
Lvii. 5: all of which 
f of a jtwt interpre- 
Q consislent with 
proper hvtnanity of 
i. — Directly opposed 
18 general tenor 
tiistory, and by the 
ration of our Lord 
'if, viii. 40. 



ingy unless iv. 2, 
upposed to refer 



ingy except a re- 
inference from 
expression *Root of 
id.' 



SimpU or Proper HunumUy, 



Complete silence as to a superior nature* 



CompletejUenee as to a superior ntUwre, 



Countenanced by the assertion of the Evanr 
o{\gel%st (i. 14), and by the exprehS declaration 
of our Lord himself , (viii. 40); and by the 
general tenor of tiie history , which is that of 
MAN, who felt the affections of a man, was 
regarded and treated as a man, ea^perienced 
the sufferings of a man, and at last died as 
a man. — •Apparently opposed by passages 
which, as usually interpreted, re&r to his 
ofjsupposed prior existence, and even to his 
proper deity; but which, in reality, imply 
no more, than that the Man Christ Jesus, 
was favoured with peculiar communion with 
God, was made the medium of a most impor- 
tant and gracious revelation, and was, under 
God^ the sole agent of those miraaUous inter^ 
positions, by which the truth qf that revelor 
tion was established, and its spread made ex- 
tensive and rapid. 



Complete silence as to any superior nature, 
and great stress laid on the fact, that Jesus 
was a MAN in reality, and not in appearance 
only. 



<^te^ 



Complete sHenee as to any superior nature* 
Nothing really, and very little apparent- 
ly, inconsistent with the simple or proper 
humanity of Jesus. 
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Professor SluarVs Discourses on the atonement 

Here is another schem** of atonement from Andover. 
And it is certainly right that so large and respectable 
an institution should have more than one. It is very 
different from timt proposed by Dr. Murdock, which 
we noticed in our last volume;* but it is published at 
the request of the same body of students, and they 
have a just claim to all that they pay for. 

In one important respect the discourses of these 
gentlemen accord with each other, and that is, in their 
disregard of the. poor faculty of reason. Professor 
Stuart's discourses are full of false reasoning, and 
Professor Murdock's discourse contains no reasoning 
at all. 

It would be wrong to make such assertions without 
proof. Therefore, as we have already given speci- 
mens of the no reasoning of the latter, we will now 
produce some of the false reasoning of the former. 

Professor Stuart's is not the highest orthodox sys- 
tem; it discards or keeps out of view some of the most 
revolting features of the old fashioned schemes of 
satisfaction, but still retains their most essential error. 
He maintains that Christ ^^sufliered as our substitute; 
or that his sufferings and death were an expiatory of- 
fering on account of which our sins are pardoned, and 
we are restored to the divine favour." — We will ex- 
amine one or two of the considerations which he con- 
ceives to be the support of this system; passing by his 
preparatory explanations, as being much too specu- 
lative, 

* Page 193. 
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Under his second division he attempts to prove the 
doctrine. He says that philosophy has nothin(^ to do 
with it, and that it rests entirely on Scripture. And 
here let us attend to his reasoning — the following argu- 
ment for instance. ^^The most rigid sect of moralists 
among the heathen, did not admit that pardoning 
mercy could with any propriety be extended to those 
who had incurred the penalty which justice demanded. 
Seneca declares that a wise man does not remit the 
punishment which he ought to exact. How then could 
this philosopher, or those who were like him, dis- 
cover or believe the doctrine of substitution or vica- 
rious suffering by the death of the Son of God?" — And 
what has Seneca to do with the matter? What if his 
notions of justice and mercy were incorrect — does that 
set aside the claims of reason enlightened by Scripture? 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, said they 
of old time; but what said Jesus? His doctrine was 
somewhat different; and he is our master. Instructed 
by him, and by the general tenor of the sacred volume, 
we have learnt that true justice, especially divine 
justice, does not interfere with true mercy, nor true 
mercy with true justice; and that the being who has 
made his creatures frail, and then requires from them 
perfection, is neither just nor merciful, but cruel and 
revengeful. Such is not God, the Christian's God. 
Having been taught these sentiments, by these in- 
structers, why talk to us of Seneca? We are willing 
and happy to allow that we have gained our views 
from Scripture; but is that a reason why we should not 
apply them to the doctrine of atonement? To us it 
appears to be the very reason why we should. A pro* 
per understanding of the attributes of God we derive 
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from the word of God; it is the first principle of all 
true religion; and bj it — and not by the school men on 
the one hand, or Seneca on the other— shall we try 
every doctrine, whether it be of God^— But let ns look 
at another position of oar author. 

His great argument for his doctrine of substitution 
is, that propitiatory offerings were a part of the Mosaic 
dispensation, and that they were accepted as atone- 
ment for offences against the Jewish law; and that 
these offerings were a type of the great offering of the 
Son of God. '^Here then," he says, ^*we are present- 
ed with a case of substitution; actual substitution by 
the appointment of God, the supreme legislator and 
judge of the Jewish nation and of all men; a case in 
which a beast was slain instead of the criminal being 
punished who made an offering of it, and who had 
hintself incurred the penalty of the Mosaic law." "In 
a word; God did admit vicarious sacrifices under his 
goTPrnment of the Jews; and an inspired apostle has 
taught us that they were, and were designed to be, 
types of the great expiatory ofi'eriiig made by Christ. 
To express it in another manner; that was done in 
ancient times upon a smaller scale, which at a later 
period was done on a larger one." 

Now, our idea of the subject of the Jewish sacrifices 
is, that they were ordiiined or permitted for the pur- 
pose of gratifying the love of a half enlightened people 
for external forms, and to induce a frequent acknow- 
ledgment of their dependance on the Almighty. 
Whenever an Israelite committed an offence against 
the Mosaic law, he brought his lamb or his heifer to 
the altar, as an atonement for his fault, and thereby 
contessed his accountability to the divine government, 
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imd was impressed anew with a sense of his religious 
obligations The sacrifice was a ineanH of securing 
his allegiance. But that it was ever regarded as a 
substitute for moral duty, or an atonement for moral 
delinquency, is contradicted by the fact that it was 
never admitted as an expiation for great crimes, and 
bj the impassioned declaratior.s and denunciations of 
all the prophets, from Isaiah to Malachi. <'To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
sait.h the Lord; I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he gnats." "Bring no 
more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto 
me." "Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well." The Israelites had abused 
the institution of sacrifice; they used it as a cover for 
their sins; they made a great smoke and parade in the 
temple, and then went out, to wrong the fatherless 
and commit abominations. This would not do; and 
the messengers of Jehovah told .them so. Repentance 
was then, as it ever must be, the only true atonement 
for sin; and Jesus Christ came to lead us to repentance, 
and supply us with high and spiritual motives to obey 
the moral law of God. In order perfectly to fulfil his 
mission, especially that he might rise from the dead, 
it was necessary that he should die. This was the 
great sacrifice. The ritual was done away, as unpro- 
fitable and useless, now that its moral end was so 
much more effectually accomplished; and this was the 
analogy which is so ofteti mentioned and illustrated in 
the epistles of the New Testament; and we cannot 
better sum up what we have been saying, than in the 
29 
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words of the very passage from Hebrews which Pro- 
fessor Stuart quotes. ^<If the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how 
MUCH MORE shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?" The single expression here, * 'purge 
your conscience from dead works," proves that the 
writer spoke of a moral influence from the instruc- 
tions, doctrines and example of Christ, instead of a 
magical and unaccountable operation through his blood 
alone. And yet the professor makes on this passage 
the following wise comment 

'*lf this reasouing^ of the a])Ostle be admitted, then we can never 
prove the impossibility of atonement for sin, by alleging that no victim 
can be adequate to the occasion. For the apostle plainly declares 
that the sacrifice of Christ was more adequate to the purpose for 
vhich it was made, than the death of the victim ui.der the ancient 
dispensation, was to the occasion which demanded it." 

To be sure it was; and why? Because the mission 
of Christ was calculated to answer completely those 
moral ends, which the Jewish ritual never could ac- 
complish but to a partial extent, and for a limited 
space of time.— We will now give place to another 
argument, which the professor seems to consider as 
remarkably forcible and convincing. 

"Mor are tlie advocates of propitiatory sacrifice obliged to content 
themselves with merely shewing that it is possible; they may advance 
farther, and venture to say, that the improbability of such an arrange- 
ment under the divine government can in no valid manner be shown. 
Will its opponents appcd to the feelings of men m general, and de- 
clare that such a sacrifice is naturally revolting to the human mind? 
How then comes it to pass that every tribe and nation, from the 
philosophic Greeks down to the roaming Tartars and the fiendlike 
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race of New Zealand — every part of our ilegraded race, however 
ignorant or barbarous, that have at all acknowledged the existence ot 
any Divinity — have agreed in offering to him propitiatory sacrifices? 
Does this universal custom of the mere children of nature, look as if 
the doctrine were revolting to the first principles of tlie human breast? 
Or does it look as if the hand of Omnipotence had enstamped on the 
Tery elements of our moral constitution, a susceptibility of receiving 
it, a predisposition to admit it? Who will or can explain the origin 
and prevalence of vicarious sacrifices, on any other grv>und than this?" 

And where is the school-boj who could not explain 
it better? It does really seem as if when people took 
up a doctrine like this, they must, as a thing of neces- 
sity, say farewell to their common sense. Now in the 
name of common sense, we would ask Professor Stuart, 
whether he can account for the sacrifices of the heathen 
in no other way than by supposing some instinctive 
glimpses of the doctrine of atonement? Why does a 
weak man send presents to a strong man, whose anger 
he fears, or whose protection and favour he wishes to 
conciliate? Is not this the principle of sacrifices, the 
whole and only principle, as clear as the sun, and as 
plain as the alphabet? The savage believes in the ex- 
istence of a spiritual being whose anger can crush him; 
and when he thinks he has offended him, what course 
does he take? He gives him some of his fruits, his 
grain, or his fiocks, and perhaps he burns it, to make 
it reach to heaven; and thus he hopes to avert the 
wrath which he dreads. Is any thing more natural^ 
more obvious — and we would add, more grossly un- 
worthy of a spiritual, passionless, perfect Deity, such 
as we believe our God to be? And yet this method of 
propitiating Heaven, which fear and ignorance suggest 
to the savage, which was permitted for a time among 
the Jews in consideration of their weakness, and which 
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was abulished by the spiritual religion of Jesus Christy 
is aHvnnced bj a learned professor at a theological in- 
stitution, as a proof that the hand of Omnipotence has 
enntamped on the very elements of our moral consti- 
tution, a predisposition to admit the doctrine of atone- 
ment and substitution! We cannot help telling all 
who talk thus, that notwithstanding their christian 
education, they remain under the covenant of dead 
works, and in darkness even until now. 

We have no time to controvert other positions of the 
wrirer, equally as sound as this. We have given 
specimens of his false reasoning, and they have been 
selected from the elementary and fundamental portion 
of his argument. It is unnecessary that we should 
proceed to explain the texts which he has brought for- 
ward in his second discourse. This has been often 
done by abler expositors than ourselves. Suffice it to 
say, that all the language used in the sacred writings, 
in reference to this subject, may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, on the ground of some general resem- 
blances between the death of Christ and the sacrifices 
of the Jews. They must not and cannot be interpreted 
to the letter; for in one essential particular, if no more, 
the analogy fails.. To constitute a real sacrifice, it is 
necessary that the sinner should offer it with the idea 
of atoning for his delinquencies; this was far from 
being the intention of the Jews when they crucified 
Jesus. In no sense but a figurative sense was he a 
sacrifice. The great principle so frequently enforced 
in the epistles is, that he came to annul the law of 
sacrifices, and to direct and assist mankind in the 
Dnly true way to obtain the favour of the Al mighty > 
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the way which alwajs was and always will be the true 
one — to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before God, 



Forgiveness of Sins for ChrisVs Sake. 

Among the faulty translations in our common ver^ 
sion of the Bible, which have greatly contributed to 
nourish misapprehensions of the Christian system, a 
remarkable one is that of Eph. iv. 32. '*And be ye 
kind one to another, tender hearted; forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ^s sake hath forgiven 
you." 

The original of the phrase here rendered <^for 
Chrisit's sake," is sv XpKfrw, literally m, by, or through 
Christ. The expression is often used In the New 
Testament, in various connections, and the ia-* 
stance before us is almost the only one in which it is 
translated "for Christ's sake" Why this should bo 
aelected as a case of departure, it is hard to see; par-* 
ticnlarly as many of the other instances are strictly 
analogous to it. Some of these we will quote. 

In Rom. vi. 23, we read, "The 8;ift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord." — In the same 
epistle, viii. 39, we have "The love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord."— 'In 1 Cor. i. 4, the apostle 
thanks God "for the grace which is given you by Jesus 
Christ," — 2 Cor, v. 19, "God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to him sel f."-^Eph. ii, 7, "His kindness tQ- 
wards us through Christ Je«U9^" 
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Other texts might be produced to the same purpose^ 
were Dot these more than sufficient. In all of them 
the particle sv might be translated "for the sake of,'* 
with as much propriety as the text we are considering; 
but its true force in these passages is *' through the 
ministry," "by the agency," or "in the person" of 
Jesus Christ. Christ was the chosen messenger of God 
to announce to men his love, mercy and forgiveness, 
and to make men the worthy subjects of this forgive- 
ness, by leading them to repentance and good works. 
God's mercy, therefore, is manifested to us by or 
through Christ— he forgives us by, through, or in 
Christ. 

What was the purpose of Paul in this part of his 
epistle to the Ephesians? To induce them to be kind 
and forgiving to ene another. And what motive did 
he employ? A remembrance of God's forgiveness to 
them. But did he mean that they should not forgive 
one another till some equivalent had been exacted? 
Certainly not, but freely, as God had forgiven them 
by his Son, — Let us no longer read, therefore, "And 
be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God, for Christ^s sake, hath for- 
given you;" but "even as God, by Christy hath for* 
given you/' 



Iiifidelity among the European Clergy. 

It has been long maintained by Unitarians, and we 
believe that no assertion can be more true, or more 
abundantly supported by facts, that the dreams and 
absurdities which in all forms of orthodoxy have di&« 
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figured Christianity, while at the same time they have 
been deemed essential parts of Christianity, have been 
a most fruitful source of infidelity. Men of acuteness 
and intelligence cannot be made to believe, that the 
omniscient Deity is the author of scholastic schemes, 
or that he requires a belief of incomprehensible doc- 
trines; but as they have always been tau«;^ht to consider 
Christianity as inculcating such doctrines, the hasty 
course which they adopt is to reject the religion. 
Now, though blame is doubtless to be attached to both 
sides, we do not hesitate to say where, in our opinion, 
it lies most heavily; for we believe that they who have 
disguised and debased Christianity, are beyond com- 
parison more guilty than those, who without strict in- 
vestigation, have refused to embrace it thus disguised 
and debased. 

It is a still more disgraceful fact, that in many 
countries this infidelity extends to the clergy — that the 
very men who are daily and hourly preaching the dog- 
mas, or performing the rites of what is called Chris- 
tianity, believe not a word of what they utter, and 
secretly despise the mummery of their own hands. 
We lately met with an anecdote in point. It forms a 
note to ''Letters from Spain, by Don Leucadio Do- 
blado," an authentic book, though published under a 
ficticious name. The note is headed, On the Preva- 
lence of Scepticism among the Catholic Clergy; and is 
as follows. 

"1 once heard an English gentleman, who had resided 
a long time in Italy, where he obtained lodgings in a con- 
vent, relate his surprise at the termination of a friendly 
discussion which he had with the most able individuals 
of the house, on the points of difference between the 
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thtirches of EDgland and Rome. The dispute luMl 
beer* aniniate«l, and supported with great ability eii 
the Catholic side by one of the youngest monks* 
%¥hen« at length, all, except the chief disputants, had 
retires! , the joun^ monk, turning to the English guest^ 
asked hint whether he really believed what he had 
been defending? Upon receiving a serious answer in 
the affiniative, he could not help exclaiming, Morld 
^edepiu che tutto ii convenioJ^* 
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In our number for last October, we gave some ex^ 
tracts from a sermon preached in May at' the Theo* 
logical Seminary of Princeton, by the Rev. Mr. Dun- 
can, against the use of creeds and confessions of faitbi 
The following July, Dr. MiHer preached a Lecture at 
the same place, in support of their utility and im- 
portance. 

Like all the rest of Dr. Miller's controversial 
works, this letter exhibits some ingenuity, a great deal 
of plausibility, a great deal of sophistry, a great deal 
of unfounded assertion, and a great deal of uucharita- 
bleness. It is ju^t the production that those people 
want, whose veneration for the Assembly's Catechism 
or the thirty nine articles, has been somewhat impair- 
ed by liberal arguments, but who feel in an uncom- 
fortable predicament, and are very well disposed to 
be reinstated in all the firmness of their former ortho- 
doxy. *'If M?c cannot maintain the benefit of creeds,". 

• Then ypu believe more than our whole convent. 
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saj the J, <^here is Dr. Miller who can, and has, and 
you m-ij as well talk to the winds, as argue with us 
anv more about the matter." 

Without going into a regular examination of this 
lecture, and stating what parts of it we admit and what 
parts we deny, our opinion concerning creeds and con- 
fessions may be briefly expressed thus. It is very 
natural and very justifiable that a religious denomina- 
tion should desire to see its opinions set forth in a con- 
densed and systematic form, so that they may be refer- 
red to, and quoted, and compared with other opinions, 
and with scripture. It is giving a palpable shape to 
what was before floating about among many minds; 
and it enables one denomination to form definite ideas 
of the doctrines held by another. It also affords the 
historian and the moralist a better opportunity than 
they would else enjoy, of tracing the changes, the 
varieties, and the progress of human opinion. But the 
authority of these creeds under any figure or disguise 
we do utterly deny. And their great importance as a 
bond of union we do likewise deny. We deny that 
they should ever be made the terms of admission to 
church membership, or that clergymen should ever 
be required to subscribe them. We deny that they 
are of the least value in preserving the purity or even 
the unity of any church; and we believe, that on the 
contrary, where they have been established as tests,' 
they have been the fruitful occasion of fraud, con- 
tention, prevarication, and perjury. We hold that 
they should always be freely examined and discuss- 
ed, especially by the sect whose opinions they were 
intended to embody, and that they should be altered 

on. 
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wheneTer the general sentiment seemed to demand a 
change. 

Let us see what Dr. Miller has to say on some of 
these topics. Tins is liis tirst argument, it' it may be 
called an argument, to prove the necessity of adopted 
creeds. — "Without a creed explicitly adopted, it is 
not easy to see how the ministers and members of any 
panicular church, and more especially a large de- 
nomination of christians, can maintain unity among 
themselves.'* "Can a body of worshippers," he pro- 
ceeds, "composed of Caivinists, Arminians, Pelagians, 
Ariani^. and Socinians, all pray, and preach, and com- 
mune together profitably and comfortably, each re- 
taining the sentiments, feelings, and language appro- 
priate to his denomination? This would be indeed to 
make the house of God a miserable Babel. "What! can 
ihtjse,'' &c. &:c. How much noise about nothing! 
AVhat hober man iuiagines that so many different 
sectaries ever ivill preach and pray together in this ill 
assorted manner — creed or no creed? The simple 
answer to all this verbosity is, that they who think 
alike will worsliip together, and that they who do not 
think alike will not worship together, and ought not; 
and tjiat if an established creed has any influence, it 
is to keep uj) 3 nominal union between those who have 
ceased to entertain, or who never did entertain, the 
same opinions — which is no union at all. — We will 
quote, on this same topic, a paragraph of Dr. Miller's. 
which will show how positively he makes assertions, 
which are directly contradicted by facts. 

"The inftiv.ic<-, tliiMi, plainly is, that no chui-cU can hope lo main- 
tain a hornoj^tueous character; — no church can be secure either oi 
purit}' or ptace, Tor a single year; — uay, uo ithurch c«a offectuan? 
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gimrd agniiist the highest ilegrecs of corniption uinl strife, without 
•ome test of trutli, explicitly apn'oil upon, uiul adopted by her, hi 
her ecclesiastiual capacity: sonielhiu^ reconied; sofiietliing publicljf 
hmnon; soraetliing capable of hv'nv* reft^iTed to when most needed; 
vhich not merely this or that private member tuppitaes to have been 
i-eoeivedi but to which the church 119 such has agreed to adhere^ ai a 
bond of union. In other words, a chui'ch, in order tn maintain 'the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of pence and love,' iiuist have h 
CREKD-~a WRITTEN CaEEii— to wliioh slie hM tormally given her 
usent, and to a conformity to which her ministralious ai*e pledged. 
As long as sucli u test isfaithJiUly applied, she cannot fail of b'jing in 
some good degree imited and hurmoniuus; and u hen notlung of the 
kind is employed, I see not how site can be ex])ected, witliout a 
miracle, to escape all tlie evils of disconl and corruption." 

To these dogmatical assertions we will merely op* 
pose the case of the unitarian churches in Boston; the 
ministers and members of which meet together and havtt 
long met together, in perfect harmony, understanding 
each other's sentiments, and respecting each other's 
consciences. We will Tenture to say that among no 
other denomination of Christians on earth docs there 
prevail a more delightful fellowship. But where is 
the creed which they require each other to subscribe; 
where is the confession which they oblige an indi- 
vidual to make, before they can hail him as a brother? 
They have none— it is a thing abhorrent from their 
principles. — But Dr. Miller somewhere says, that 
where there is a mutual understanding, there is in 
reality a creed. And what of that, inconsistent and 
contradictory Sir? We do not mean that people 
should have no opinions of their own, but simply 
that they can have such without drawing them out into 
a catalogue raisonnee, and calling on people to sub* 
scribe it; and that they can, without such a parade, 
agree together in the bond of peace. All this you 
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acknowloilge. in palpable contradiction to jour other 
assertions. Established creeds, then, are not necos- 
sarv to tlio wiihj of the church. 

The Doctor has liis historical facts to produce; one 
of which is, tliat ^^the ralviuistic articles of the church 
of Knuiland were the means of keeping her doctrinallj 
pure, to a very remarkable degree, for the greater part 
of a hundred years." '4n fact, the great body of the 
bishops and clergy professed to be doctrinal ('alvinists, 
until a number of years after the Synod of Dort, when 
chiefly by the influence (ff Archbishop Laud, and hii 
creatures. Arminiaiiism was gradually and guardedly 
brought In, in consequence of which the faithful appli- 
cation of the thirty -nine articles, as a test of orthodoxy, 
and of admission to the ministry, was discontinued." — 
Wonderful articles! which, while the Church was 
Calvinisiic, kept it so, and when it was no longer 
Calvinistic, permitted it to be Arminian! Wonderful 
articles! and wonderful divine, who has set them be- 
fore us, in pr(»of of the efficacy of creeds to preserve 
the purity of the church! — In truth it was rather un- 
fortunate for tlie Doc'or, that he meddled with these 
articles, because their history and influence are so 
well known. By the mistake of the printer, they, to- 
gether with the Catechism, arc called, on the 62d page 
of the lecture, *'i\\ose Jar -farmed formularies," instead 
of far-famed, A good, though unintentional satire 
upon them. Farmed indeed they have been, far and 
near. 

We wish that we had room for more of Dr. Miller's 
arg'iments; but we must now proceed to give an ex- 
ample or two of his temper. 
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In the first place, heretic is a word which conies to 
his lips as readily, and is dealt about as generouslj, aa 
if he were the head of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Cnurch himself. Indeed, we never think of him now, 
that he does not present himself to our mind, with a 
triple crown on his head, and a couple of great keys 

/in his hand. 

> But we should not speak in this way of a man for 
whom we desire to feel respect, were we not authorised^ 
nay, obliged in duty to do so, by such passages as the 
following. 

''What I yenture to assert' is, that, as a general fact, the most 
ardent and noisy opponents of creeds, have been those who held cor* 
rapt opinions; that none, calling theuMelves christians, have been so 
bitter in reviling them, in modern times, as tlie friends of Unitarian^ 
itm, and those who were leaning toward Uiat awful gulph." 

And again. 

**It is an invariable ahuMteristic of the orthodox that they lay 
l^at sti-ess on the knowledgs and reception of truth; that they 
eonsiiler it as necessary to hottne«| that tliey deem an essential part 
of fidelity to their master ia heaTen, to consist in contending for it» 
mnd mamUiining it, in opposition to all the forms of error. On the 
•ontrary , ir is almost as invariable a characteristic of modern heretics, 
and more espt-ciallv of^ose who fall under the general deuominatioQ 
of UjiitarianSt that they profess lightly to esteem modes of faith; that 
they manifest a marked indifference to truth; that they, for the most 
part, maintain, in so many words, the innocence of error; and hence 
Ttry naturally reprobate, and even vilify, all faithtui attempts to 
oppose heresy, and to separate heretics from the church." 

And again. 

"The i. fluence of two or three individuals, of popular talents, ia 
AfassudmseUty Jilore than fifty rears ago, in gradually undermniing 
ortho<loxy, and in r^'concilini; iht public mind to heretical opinions,. 
is as well known, as it is deeply deplored, by many who are acquaitit*- 
ed with the ecci . siastical lustoj^ of JSi ev)- Unglaiid, The authors oC' 
this mischi'.'t' liave long siuce gone to their accouat;^ but their work5. 

3Q* 
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hafe MUilved them; and of their avfal ravages, no one can estimil» 
tlie extent, or see the end." 

It is not in charitjto sit still, and hear such denun- 
ciation as this, unmoved, and let it pass unnoticed. 
All the liberality and candor, for which unitarians 
would ever be distinguished, does not require them to 
be abused in this waj, without sending baek a bold 
and honest word in reply. At any rate we will not do 
so ourselves. We will say to Dr. Miller, that all his ^ 
talk about < ^corrupt opinions," and ^^indifference to 
truth," and "awful gulphs," and "awful ravages," i& 
miseriible cant, and is not worth a serious refutation. 
We will say to him, that of all the theological writers 
of the present time in this country, he has the distinc- 
tion of being the most bitterly and perseveringly illi- 
beral; that we know not of what kind of fame he maj 
be ambitious, but if he continues much longer in the 
course which he is pursuing, he will be regarded by all 
the moderate and judicious, and he will go down to 
posterity, as the arch-bigot of his day. If that is a 
reputation which he covets, he is in a fair way of 
acquiring it. And these are our last words to Dr* 
Miller. 
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The following sentence from Milton^s tract, entitled 
The Reason of Church Government urged against Prt- 
laty, shows that he was intended for the church, and 
that the reason of his not ,taking orders, was, his in- 
vincible repugnance to the required subscription. We 
cannot sufficiently express our admiration of the forci- 
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ble language in which this master spirit gives TWt to 

his righteous abhorrence of spiritual thraldom, and his 
determination to preserve an unsullied conscience and 
4t perfect liberty. 

" — ^The church; to whose service, by the intentions 
tof my parents and friends, I was destined of a child, 
and in mine own resolutions; till coming to some ma- 
K turity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had in- 
> vaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, un- 
less he took with a conscience which would retch, he 
must eij;her straight perjure or split his faith; I 

THOUGHT IT BETTER TO PREFER A BLAMELESS SILENCE 
BEFORE THE SAORES OFFICE OF SPEAKING, BOUGHT 
AND BEGUN WITH SERVITUDE AND FORSWEARING.'' 



T-ntt Liberality. 

We have given sufficient proof, we believe, in the 
course ^f our work, that we do not confine the term 
liberal to those merely whose doctrinal opinions coin- 
cide with our own. If we cannot render it to the 
whole body of the orthodox, it is only because so few of 
them are in reality liberal. But we are always glad, 
very glad, to acknowledge the just claims of any indi- 
vidual of any sect, to so honourable and christian a 
title. And this we do with respect to the Rev. John 
Hewlett, a divine of the English Establishment, and 
author of three lately published volumes of excellent 
sermons. We ground our acknowledgment particu- 
larly on the following extract from his sermon on Infi« 

■■V: 

i 
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have MUilvefl them; and of their avfal ravages, no one can estimilo 
tlie extent, or see the end." 

It is not in charity to sit still, and hear such denun* 
«iation as this, unmoved, and let it pass unnoticed. 
All the liberality and candor, for which unitarians 
would ever be distinguished, does not require them to 
be abused in this way, without sending back a bold 
and honest word in reply. At any rate we will not do 
so ourselves. We will say to Dr. Miller, that all bis 
talk about ^'corrupt opinions," and '^indifference to 
truth," and "awful gulphs," and "awful ravages," i& 
miserable cant, and is not worth a serious refutation. 
We will say to him, that of all the theological writers 
of the present time in this country, he has the distinc- 
tion of being the most bitterly and perseveringly illi- 
beral; that we know not of what kind of fame he maj 
be ambitious, but if he continues much longer in the 
course which he is pursuing, he will be regarded by all 
the moderate and judicious, and he will go down to 
posterity, as the arch-bigot of his day. If that is a 
reputation which he covets, he is in a fair way of 
acquiring it And these are our last words to Br. 
Miller. 



Millon^s Opinion of Subscriptiotu 

The following sentence from Milton's tract, entitled 
The Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty^ shows that he was intended for the church, and 
that the reason of his not ,taking orders, was, his in- 
vincible repugnance to the recjuired subscription. We 
cannot sufiiciently express our admiration of the forci^ 
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ble language in which this master spirit gives TWt to 
his righteous abhorrence of spiritual thraldom, and his 
determination to preserve an unsullied conscience and 
^ perfect liberty. 

" — ^The church; to whose service, by the intentions 
tof my parents and friends, I was destined of a child, 
« and in mine own resolutions; till coming to some ma- 
« turity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had in- 
vaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, un- 
less he took with a conscience which would retch, he 
must eij;her straight perjure or split his faith; I 

THOUGHT IT BETTER TO PREFER A BLAMELESS SILENCE 
BEFORE THE SAORES OFFICE OF SPEAKING, BOUGHT 
AND BEGUN WITH SERVITUDE AND FORSWEARING.'' 



Tme Liberality. 

We have given sufficient proof, we believe, in the 
course pf our work, that we do not confine the term 
liberal to those merely whose doctrinal opinions coin- 
cide with our own. If we cannot render it to the 
whole body of the orthodox, it is only because so few of 
them are in reality liberal. But we are always glad, 
very glad, to acknowledge the just claims of any indi- 
vidual of any sect, to so honourable and christian a 
title. And this we do with respect to the Rev. John 
Hewlett, a divine of the English Establishment, and 
author of three lately published volumes of excellent 
sermons. We ground our acknowledgment particu- 
larly on the following extract from his sermon on Infi« 
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delif J. N( thiiij^ could he better thous:ht or better sidd* 
It breathes the sentiments of a true disciple. 

^^Froni the evil spirit of dissension, these causea 
produce, unbelievers derive another flimsj argument 
to justify their conduct. But they should remember, 
that however Christians di ti^r in otht-r respecLSj they 
are unanimouji on the (^raiitl, essential doctrines of thb 

IMMOllTALITY OF THR SOUL, A RE*ftURBE0TION TO LIFE^ 

and SALVA'iioN through ihe mediation of the Lor» 
iiAV^ CiiaisT. 

<^Some indeed may va<y in their ideas of the nature 
and extent of this rsediation, but with all, as far as 
relates to practice, it appt^ars to be virtually the 8ame» 
'^\'e are ajj;reed too, as to the duties required of us^ the 
general ten. per of mind that we ought to cultivate^ 
and the corrupt pasnions that we ought to restrain. 
Mon» perfect unanimity tlocs not seem necessary; 
there fore it is in vain to expect it '' 

If HewU'tt^s Sermons should fall into the hands of 
D'»ctj)rs Millrr, Mason, &c. or some brother episco- 
pal iaii> whom we could name on this side of the 
Wui'T, we hope they Will read the above extract, over 
and over and over, and try to understand it* 



Introductory Chapters of Matthew^ s GospeL 

Doubts have bet»n thrown on the authority of the 
intro'juctory chapters bo'h of \iatthew and Luke, 
fouii'ied on external and internal evidence ascainst 
then). Tie evi<h nee against Luke's introduction 
hov. fver, hardly tlehtiv;'s alten ion^ Tie only ex* 
terual tcdiiiuouy agviivu^v \Xy \% \.\\^ ha.ce Of^inion %i 
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Mareion, who lived in the beginning of the second 
century; while that of an internal nature is mainlj 
drawn from the inconsistency, real or apparent, be* 
tween his genealogy of Christ and that given by Mat- 
thew — but if Matthew's is not genuine, there can of 
course be no question on the subject. 

Against the genuineness of the two first chapters of 
Matthew, the evidence is much stronger. It is prin- 
cipally, however, of an internal character; for these 
chapters are contained in all the existing manuscripts 
and versions. 

But the external evidence* is not without weight. 
The Gospel of Matthew was originally written in 
Hebrew, for the benefit, as is supposed, of the Hebrew 
Christians, and was afterwards trani^lated into Gieek. 
Now, it is well known that the Kbionites, who were 
the greater portion of the early Hebrew Christians, did 
not receive the two first chapters of Ibis* Gospel, as a 
portion of it. It was peculiarly their Gospel, it was 
written for them, they would naturally feel anxious 
to preserve the whole and no more than the whole of 
it, yet we find that their copies did not contain what 
are at present its two first cliapters. 

The early reception of these chapters is accounted 
for, by those who deny their authority, thus. The 
first verse of the introduction is a proof, say they, that 
it was a separate document in Greek. The B ok of 
the Generation of Jesus Christy the Son of David the 
Son of jibralwm^ When Matthew^s Gospel uas trans- 
lated, the translator, or some early transcriber, pre- 
fixed this book to the Gospel, as a suitable introduce 
tion to it. In this Way it was so soon iiicorporated with 
l^atthew's true performance, that we now ha\e it. vf\ 
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every manuscript and version extant Of the original 
Hebrew Gospel there is no copy remaining. 

The evidence against these chapters, of an internal 
nature, arises, first, from the discrepancy between the 
genealogy they contain, and that which Luke gives us; 
and as the genuineness of Luke's introduction is al- 
most undisputed, tins is an argument which principal- 
ly afTects the already doubtful authority of Matthew's. 
Then there is the account of the Wise men, and the 
Star in the East, occurrences which do not seem to be 
natural or probable, and are not easily to be explained. 
The whole relation weats rather an apocryphal air. 

Every person is free to judge whether this evidence 
is or is not satisfactory. On the issue of the question, 
depends in a great degree, if not entirely, the scrip- 
tural authority for the ^Viraculous Conception of Christj 
because there is no certain authority for it, except in 
the first chapter of Matthew. The relation of Luke 
is, to be sure, very generally considered as asserting 
the same event; but if any one will candidly examine 
that portion of his Gospel, he will see that though his 
account of the annunciation to Mary, will easily admit 
of an interpretation in favor of the Miraculous Con- 
ception, it does not absolutely demand it. The rea- 
son why such an interpretation is generally given to the 
narrative of, Luke, is, that we have already in our 
minds the more explicit and minute narrative of Mat- 
thew, which serves us as its commentary. There are, 
besides, some considerations founded on other expres- 
sions of Luke, which would lead us to suppose that he 
regarded Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary. They 
are as follows. 
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He says, chap. ii. 33, according to Griesbach'p read- 
ing, ^'His father and his mother jmarvelled at thoee 
things." In verse 41, of the same chapter, we read^ 
*'his parents went to Jerusalem." In verse 48, Mary, 
says to her sdh, "Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing." At the commencement of the 
genealogy, he calls Jesus "the son of Joseph." 

With regard to this last expression, however, it is 
answered, that Luke himself guards against its being 
misapprehended, by making use of the reservation, 
*'being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph.** But to 
this it is replied again, that we are not required to un- 
derstand the clause as a reservation. We may, with 
quite as good reason, understand it as a strong affirma- 
tion of the fact, thus; "being, in truth, as he was sup- 
posed to be, the son of Joseph." This reading is 
further recommended, when we consider, that as it 
was the object of Luke to deduce the descent of Jesus 
from David, it was not at all to his purpose to prove 
that Joseph was descended from that monarch, unless 
Jesus was Joseph's son. 

The above is a slight outline pf the evidence against 
the introductory chapters of Matthew, and of the prin* 
cipal inference to be deduced from their probable want 
of authority. To some it may be convincing; to others 
not; while others again may think that there is not 
sufficient proof on either side to determine the honest 
inquirer. Let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind. If he pursues his investigations with care and 
humility, and decides impartially according to the 
preponderance of testimony, he does but his duty, and 
ke need not fear rebuke. 
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Certainty. 

<^I AM nut so foolish," says the pious Richard 
Baxter, ''to pretend inycertainlyto.be ;^reater than 
it 18, m<Tely because it is clishtmourto be less certain. 
My certainty tliat I am a man, is before my certainty 
that there is a (iod; 2. My certainty that there is a 
God, is before my certainty that he reqaireth love and 
holiDess of his creatures; 3. My certainty of fhisy is 
greater th^n my certainty of the life of rewards and 
punishments hereafter; 4. My certainty of tfuU^ is 
greater than my certainty of the endless duration of ity 
and the immortality of individual souls; 5. My cer- 
tainty of the Deity, is greater than my certainty of 
tlie Christian faith; 6. My certainty of the Christian 
faith in its essentials, is i^reater than my certainty of 
tlie perfection and infallibility of the holy Scriptures; 
7. My certainty of thutj is greater than my certainty 
of many particular texts; and so of the truth of many 
particular doctrines, or of the canonicalness of some 
certain books. So you see by what gradations my 
understanding doth proceed; as also that my certainty 
diffcreth as the evidence differs! and they that have at- 
tained to a greater perfection and a higher degree of 
certainty than I, should pity me, and should produce 
tiieir evidence to help me." 



Home. 

By Beruard Barton. 

Wribb burns tlit lov'd hearth brightest, 

Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats Uie ibnd heart lightest, 
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Where is the smile of sadness, 

Of meek -eyed patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness 

Which mirth's bright cheek adorn? 
Pleasure is mark'd by fleetness, 

To those who ever roam; 
While grief itself has sweetness 

At Home! dear home! 

There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links tliat lengthen 

Joy*8 visits when most brief; 
There eyes in ail their splendour, 

Are vocal to the heart. 
And glances gay or tender 

Fresh eloquence impart; 
Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure! 

O! do not widely roam; 
But seek that hidden treasure 

At Home! dear home! 

Does pure religion charm thee 

Far mor^ than aught below? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 

AgaiuHt the hour of wo? 
Think not she dwelleth only 

In temples built for prayer; 
For Home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there; 
The devotee may falter, 

' The bigot blindly roam; 
If worshipless her altar 

At Home! dear home! 

Love over it presideth. 

With meek and watchful awe. 
Its daily service guideth. 

And shows its perfect law; 
If there thy faith shall fail thee. 

If there no shrine be found. 
What can thy prayers avail thee 

With kneeling crowds around? 
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Ciol It'avc thy gifi uiinfTcrM, 
Hi'nt-aih Hvligion's ilonie, 

Aiitl bo lior finit-fi-uits iiroflTer'd 
At Home! (tear home! 



Editor^s Farewell Address. 

CiRcuMSTANCF.s which fclate 1o my own personal 
conceroB, and not to the patronage this work has 
received, which has been sufficient, have lately called 
on me to discontinue my editorial labours; and the 
present number of the Unitarian Miscellany will be 
the last. It is not without considerable reluctance 
that I bring it to a close; for it has furnished, during 
the two la^t years, the interesting occupation of my 
best hours, and has been, I have reason to believe, of 
some service to the cause of religious truth. 

The three first volumes of this work were edited, it 
is well known, by the Reverend Jared Sparks. The 
reputation which they acquired, I cannot hope to have 
equalled. It is enough for me that my volumes will 
be the constant companions of his — a symbol of our 
friendship. 

It will always be a most pleasing recollection to me, 
that I have contributed, though in ever so small a de- 
gree, to the diffusion of rational Christianity; and that 
I have borne a part in conducting the first periodical 
work that ever announced on its title-page, that it was 
devoted to the inculcation of the leading truth of our 
religion, the proper Unity of God. What I have 
written, I have written, I trust, not in the spirit of 
party, for I am no partisan, but in the spirit of sin* 
eerily and conviction, and with the sole aim of recom* 
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mending those views of Cliristianity, which 1 am 
persuaded have the best practical influence. 

Some may think, that on' a few particular points, I 
have been too bold in my sentiments and language. 
To such I would say, that if what I have advanced on 
those subjects i* true, it can eventually do no harm; 
and if it is false, it is before the public for refutation, 
and I hope it will be refuted. 

In reviewing what I have done, I cannot reproacb 
myself with having in any case forgotten the demands 
of Christian candour and charity. At least, it has al- 
ways been my desire to abstain from illiberal remark, 
and from every appearance of bigotry and denunciation. 
I have indeed spoken in a tone of severity of those 
who have sat in the scat of the scorner, reviling what 
they did not understand, and judging those whom it 
was not theirs to judge. Such persons deserve, and 
ought to receive rebuke; and I have no respect for that 
whining, palefaced kind of charity, which can hear 
itself called heretic and unbeliever, without feeling 
and manifestinor indiurnation. 

For the rest — I have endeavoured to do all in ray 
power, t6 make the work which I have been conducting 
instructive and interesting. I submit myself to the 
judgment of my readers. 

It is probable that many of the subscribers to the 
Miscellany, will need some work of a similar nature, 
to fill up the moments which they have been accustomed 
to employ in its perusal. I would therefore earnestly 
- recommend to their patronage, the Christian Exam- 
intry and the Chriman lie^ister; both published in 
Boston, both supporting the doctrines of Unitarianism 
and rational Christianity, and agreeing in princii^le^ 
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thf)U{rh di flaring in form. The first is issued sis times 
in the year, in numbers of eighty nctavo pages each. 
The la8t is published in the newspaper form, once a 
week. They who have time for investiiration, will 
prefer the one, they who cannot coninianil such leisure, 
will be pleased Mith the more popular form of theothen 
and tlipy who can afford the expense, will do well to 
subscribe for both. 

And now let me bid an affectionate farewell to my 
readers — with the prayer, that our holy religion may 
preside over their lives and hearts in all its power 
and purity, may be present to them in the hour of 
departure with its abundant consolations, and admin- 
ister to them at last an entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of (nHl our Father, as the worthy disciples of 
.fe<)u.s (/hrist our Lord. 

F. W. P. GREENAVOOD. 
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some unaccountable oversight, tlie letter J, with the referencei 
it, was (Miihted in the itidex to the fii'th vnhtnte. As liie onlj 
i' rcnied} lug the defect, the letter is here iiitiXHlueed. 
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The Chistian Register is Sireligious newspaper 
Ijublished weekly, in Boston. The regular pubbca- 
tion of this work commenced in August, 1821. 
Since that time it has been continued with a steadily 
increasbg patronage. - 

The great object of this work is to inculcate the 
principles of a rational faith, and to promote the 
practice of genuine piety. To this end, it aims to 
encourage a spirit of free and independent inquiry ; 
to assist in bringing into use the true principles of 
interpreting the Scriptures, and to recommend the 
meek and charitable temper of the gospel. In its 
views of doctrine, it harmonizes generally' with the 
Christian Disciple^ Christian Examiner^ and £/ni- 
tarian Miscellany. It is, however, of a more 
elementary and popular character than* these works, 
and is btended to be better adapted to the taste and 
Wants of the common class of readers, who have not 
time for learned investigations. 

In addition to the doctrinal department of this 
work, it is one part of its plan, to furnish a weekly 
summary of religious intelligence, and especially of 
that which relates to the progress and prospects of 
fiberal Christianity. Whatever has a bearing on the 
interests of morals or religion, or on the general cause 
of humanity and benevolence, is duly noticed. 

Each number of the paper contains also a summary 
of the most interesting miscellaneous and political 
intelligence, both domestic and foreign. Political 
discussions, however, are carefully avoided, as only 
adapted to divide and alienate rather than to unite ; 



and as liable to defeat the more important purposes 
of the work. 

One part of the paper is also devoted to poetry, to 
interesting narrative, and to miscellaneous communi- 
cations, (original and sdected) agricultural, historical, 
and literary. 

But whilst it is understood that the Christian Reg- 
ister is designed to answer all the piirppses of a 
newspaper^ to those who do not find it convenient to 
take but one public journal, it is also wished that the 
distinctive character, and prominent purpose of the 
work may be fully borne m mind : viz. that it is par- 
ticularly intended to act as the advocate of liberal 
Christianity, of religious toleration, free inquiry, and 
christian charity ; and in this way, it is hoped, as the 
advocate of pure practical religion. Bemg, as this work 
professedly is, a vehicle of intelligence respecting 
the state and prospects of Unitarianism, and oi liberal 
Christianity generally; it is believed that it may 
operate, in some respects, as an important bond of 
union among those who are friendly to its views, by 
making tliem acquainted with the circumstances, the 
efForts, and the successes of the different individuals 
and societies of liberal Christians throughout the 
country. Most of the religious sects among us, 
avail themselves of this means of Union. Each 
sect has its religious newspaper ; and it is beyond 
doubt that these popular publications, have thus far 
proved no mean instruments in strengthening, consol- 
idating, and giving efficacy and success to their 
efforts as distinct bodied of Christians, in promoting 
what they respectively maintain as truth. A weekly 
paper, though less learned and laboured, has, from the 
Irequency of its publication, a decided advantage 
over monthly and quarterly works, as a means of 
strengthenmg and pronioting the interests of the class 
of Christians among whom they circulate. 



Under an impresssipn of the correctness of these 
luggestibris; the JGditbr of the Christian Register i? 
nduced respectfully to ask tlie patrons of the tlnitat- 
:ian Miscellany (which is now to be discontinued) to 
ilirect their attention to this paper, and, if consistent 
irith their views and feelings, to give it their patronage. 

in relation to the future character of the work, it 
becomes the Editor, so far as he is himself concerned, 
X) speak with diffidence. With the aid, however, of 
iiose able, correspondents, who have from tlie first, 
contributed to the work; and from the additional 
issistarice which he expiects, on the enlargement of 
iiei paper, at the begining of the year, he trusts that 
t vdjl be rendered in some degree worthy the notice 
md patronage of a desceming community. The 
following testimonials respecting its past cjiaracter, 
iave been kindly furnislied* 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In a commnnity, like ours, where every person who has 
Birrived at adult age is a reader, it is important that a constant 
supply of useful reading should be furnished, and that that 
portion of reading whieh is most accessible, and of most fre- 
|nent occurrence should be such as to convey valuable 
instruction, and to make good impressions. No reading is so 
universal and constant as that of Newspapers. Every one is 
interested in being acquainted with the course of public trans- 
actions and in knowing the common news of the day^ But this 
can usually occupy but a small portion of the columns of a 
weekly paper. It has been thought that the remaining columns 
might with great advantage be filled, at least in part, witU 
religious intelligence, and such speculations upon religious 
and moral subjects, as would be universally interesting and 
useful. The paper, to which you are now invited to become 
!i subscriber, was set up with this view, and has hitherto been 
conducted, we think, in a manner eminently calculated to 
to answer the design of such a paper. The viewd of religious 
truth and duty, which it presents, are those which are gener* 
ally maintained by Unitarian christians, and it exhibits the 
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The terms of subscription are, Threv d(A 
year; but Ji* paid in advance, or wttbiD ax^t 
the time of subscribing, two dollars and an hi 
be received. 

Tlie proprietor proposes to send one < 
numbers of the paper, to each of the mbseifl 
the Unitarian Miscellany, tliat they flay li 
actjuaintcd, from personal esaminatioa, vi 



maimer of reuoning wkich thej mpltj in their illiutntidi 
and support. To those who wish for a paper of such a cha^ 
acter it is recommended, in the belief that it will fully an* 
8wer their wishes. Si|p&ed by 

lUv. HENRY WARE, n. b. Camhriigt. 

Rkv. WILLIAM E. CHANNINO, d.d. Bm^oii. 

Rkv. JOHN G. PALFREY, i» 

Rky. FR4NCIS PARKMAN, i9. 

Rxv. HENRY WARE, Jm. ^. 

Rev. JAMES WALKER, C/uurhHvmu 

Haring been a reader of the Chkistiav Rbootsr troB 
the time of its first establishment, 1 concur folly with the 
above gentlemen in their views of its character and merits. 
As a repository of interesting original and selected essays and 
discussions on the general topics of religion, both of a practi- 
cal and doctrinal nature, and as containing the principal 
articles of relijgioui, political, and literary Siitelligeaoei 
brought within a small compass, this paper may be recoflH 
mended as haying well founded claims to the patronage of 
the public, and particularly of the friends of Liberal Chrii« 
tianity. 

JARBD SPARKS. 

Boston^ Dec, 20^ 1824. 



Tlie terms of subscription are, Three dollars per 
year ; but if paid in advance, or within sixty days of 
the time of subscribing, two dollars and an hall wiB 
be received. 

The proprietor proposes to send one or two 
numbers of tlie paper, to each of the subscribers to 
th(» Unitarian Miscellany, that tliey may become 
ar(|uainted, from personal examination, witli its 
appearance and character. 

DAVID REED. 



ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the laying of the Corner Stone of the 

Second Congregational Unitarian Churchy at the 

corner of Prince and Mercer sts. New- York, 

November 24. 1825. 

BY WILLIAM WARE, 

Minister of the First Congregational Church, 



IT is a gfood custom, that when about to lay the 
firststooe of a building^ to be dedicated to God and his 
worship, we assemble together and ask his blessing* 
on the work ; and, that to those who are standing- 
around we declare the motives by which we are ac- 
tuated, and explain the principles of that christian 
faith in which we commence so interesting a labour. 

We begin, then, the building of this house of 
prayer that the increasing numbers of those who are 
believers in the strict unity of God and lovers of 
real christian liberty, may have a convenient place 
irhcre they may gather themselves together and 
unite in the solemnities of social worship — wlierc 
they may pray to the only God through the only 
mediator — where they may hear the doctrine of 
Christ preached, as they think, in its first simplicity, 
and where they may be built up together in the 
knowledge and obedience of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus. With the greater attention that is daily given 
by christians of every name to the discovery of truth 
und the detection of error, and with the increase of 
our city, it has necessarily happened, that the num- 
ber of tTnitarian believers has greatly multiplied, and 
that more ample accommodations for religious wor- 
ship are needed. It is to meet this want that we 
have begun to lay the foundation of this house of 
prayer. When five years ago, the building of theFirst 
Congregational Church was commenced in this place, 
it was little thought that in so short a time the erec» 
tion of a second would become necessary. But 
through the blessing of God on the cause of pure 
Christianity, the most ardent anticipations of those 
TV ho first entered into this field of honourable labour 
have been more than answered ; and we hope and 
pray that before an equal period shall have elapsed, 
through the continued blessing of heaven, another 
urill have been begun and completed. 
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To Umwc who stand hero, and some of whom may 
he ignuraiil of tlic priociples of that christiaD fiiiUi 
which we prufobs, and in behalf of which we begin 
this church, to them and to all who are here pre- 
sent, I would say, that we lay this stone, this corner 
slunc of H christian temple, in the firm and hap- 
Vy belief uf one God, the Father, almig;hty, wise, 
just, gfood and merciful — the God of our lives and the 
<jrod of our salvation. Rejecting^, as the inventions 
uf a benighted n^^e of the church, all distinction of 
I>er8on in the Deity, and all ideas of his character 
that do nut comport with the parental relation which 
lie sustains to his creatures, we here beg^n a house, 
where God may be worshipped as the only God, the 
Father, without equal, without partner, through faith 
in Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son oar Saviour 
und Redeemer. Believing^ thus, as we think, on 
most certain warrant of holy scripture we look up 
with Immblc confidence for the blessing^ of Almigfaty 
God ou our uudertaking^. 

We lay this stone — as joyful believers io Jesus 
Christ ; as believers in the divinity of kit mitnof»— 
in the supreme authority of his doctrine— in the 
miracles which ho wrought, by the power of God, 
in coniirmation of the truths he uttered— as be- 
lievci*s in his proplictical and mediatorial character- 
that he is the only true prophet of God, that his re- 
ligiun is the only one that has God for its author, and 
the true liappiucss of man fur its cud — that all the 
<:ommaiids, precepts, institutions o^ Jesus, hare tbc 
ibrce and ub'igation of diviue commands, precepts, 
:md institutions, — that he is the only appointed me- 
dium uf approach to God by prayer — that in his 
name all acceptable worship must be offered up^ 
that the rejection of him is the rejection of God— 
lliat tlicy who despise him, despise him who sent 
him. And we hope that they who believe thus in 
Christ, will, here, long enjoy a holy and happy com- 
munion through him with the Father of their spir- 
its — that their faith, will here receive new strengtii— 
tlicir good principles be confirmed and settled — their 
virtuous habits established — their devout aifectioib 
enlivened and purified — that this house will indeed 
ho to them the house of God and the ^te of heaven. 

We lay tliis stone — in a belief of the christiau 
doctrine oC a resurrection from the dead, and of a 
stair of rijyhlrons retribution beyond the grar'^—in 
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belief that all they, who, accordioc^ to the light 
y hare, lead virtuous and devout lives, sliall, 
yagh the infinite mercy of God, declared in Jesus 
nst, be received to eternal life and joy— and that 
unjost— -all they who despise the riches of the 
dness, forbearance and long sutrering of Gal, 
11 be reserved onto the day of judgment to be 
lished. 

Ve. lay this stone— as believers in the divine au- 
ity of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
taments. We believe these books to contain 
whole will of God as it was revealed to the Jews 
lis prophets, and to the world by Jesus Christ his 
. The Bible is the rule of our faith : its chap- 
aad verses are the articles of our creed — the 
8 is the rule of our conduct — the bible is the 
•ter of our immortal hopes. With this volume 
I in our hands, and reading as we go, we walk 
[essly through the world ; sure that it will guide 
ght in the midst of duty and trial, and lead us at 
to the desired haven. We rejoice in our posses- 
of this blessed book — we thank God for its gift — 
it is our fervent and constant prayer that tho 
may soon come, when all men in all parts of the 
1 shall possess it, understand it, and obey it. 
e begin this church as practical believers and 
iders of the great protestant principle of tho 
: of private judgment in matters of faith. We 
! up our right to understand and interpret the' 
id scriptures for ourselves, and to believe as we 
evidence to preponderate this way or that, to no 
or number of men, to no Church, or Council, 
id, or Assembly. We tliink we are answerable 
3d alone for the faith we adopt, or the faith we 
t, and tliat man has no power to meddle in tho 
And we trust that from this place, no man or 
an, will be be denounced for their faith in Christ, 
lat faith what it may. And ere one such ana- 
la should be uttered within these walls, we pray 
that they may crumble to their foundations. 
e build this church in perfect charity, we hope, 
Christendom and the world— for we build it as 
itians ; and Christians should love not only one 
ler, but mankind. We wish indeed that our 
peculiar opinions should every where prcvaiH 
believe them to be the pure, undoubted truth 
^ • bat we would not make one convert hy vio^ 



leiioe,or the sacrifice of peace. An overfaealod 
jKeal Ini been a principal sonrce of the miaeries the 
church has endured. Christian sects have been 
williap to propagate their opinions at any coat, from 
mistaken ideas of their importance. They have 
forced, not followed Proridence. May we aroid 
their error; and though persuaded that our opintoDB 
are true, and important as true, and must ultimate- 
ly prevail, let us not hasten too fast, but wait the fit 
concurrence of titoies and circumstances. God 
watches over his truth as lie does over his material 
creation, and in his own time, and in bis own way, 
will raise it to honor and a universal empire. 

And now, brethren, I use the words of another on 
a similar occasion : — ^Let us depart from this spot— 
from this moment holy ground, set apart henceforth 
from ordinary uses, and consecrated to things di- 
vine. Where the heavens now swell above us, de- 
claring their Maker's glory, shall soon be interposed 
a roof of human workmanship, beneath which shall 
be declared the bright glory of his redeeming love. 
It shall intercept the lig^t of yonder sun, whose 
beams shall no more fall upon this place ; but the 
more reviving beams of the sun of righteousness shall 
rest there without a cloud. Tiie dews of night 
shall come down upon this spot no more, and the 
winds of the ocean shall henceforth be excluded ; 
but the dews of divine grace, as we trust, shall plen- 
tcously visit it, and the gentle breathings of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, shall never cease to shed upon it life and 
peace. And from this place, where now perhaps for 
the first time the voice of Christian worship has as- 
cended to Heaven, there shall go up generation af- 
ter generation, to the end of time, incense and a 
pure olTering from multitudes of humble and believ- 
ing hearts. 

Inscription on the Plate deposited in the Comer Stone, 

The Second Congregational Unitarian Church 
in the City of New- York ; 
Erected by Private Subscription. 
This Stone laid with Religious Ceremonies, 
November 24, 1825. 

To us there is one God, the Father, and one Lord Jesus 

Christ, 
I. Cor. 8. 6. 



[John Triton, printer.'^ 
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The Chistian Register is ^.religious newspaper 
published weekly, in Boston. The regular puohca- 
tion of this work commenced in August, 1821. 
Since that time it has been continued with a steadily 
increasing patronage. 

The great object of this work is to inculcate the 
principles of a rational faith, and to promote the 
practice of genume piety. To this end, it aims to 
encourage a spirit of free and independent inquiry ; 
to assist in bringing into use the true principles of 
interpreting the Scriptures, and to reconunend the 
meek and charitable temper of the gospel. In its 
views of doctrine, it harmonizes generally' with the 
Christian Disciple J Christian Examiner ^ and t/nt- 
iarian Miscellany. It is, however, of a more 
elementary and popular character than' these works, 
and is intended to be better adapted to the taste and 
wants of the common class of readers, who have not 
time for learned investigations. 

In addition to the doctrinal department of this 
work, it is one part of its plan, to furnish a weekly 
summary of religious intelligence, and especially of 
that which relates to the progress and prospects of 
liberal Christianity. Whatever has a bearing on th^ 
interests of morals or religion, or on the general cause 
of humanity and benevolence, is duly noticed. 

Each number of the paper contains alSo a summary 
of the most interesting miscellaneous and political 
intelligence, both domestic and foreign. Political 
discussions, however, are carefully avoided, as only 
adapted to divide and alienate rather than to unite ; 



and as liable to defeat the more important purposes 
of die work. 

One part of the paper is also devoted to poetry, to 
interesting narrative, and to* miscettanebus communi- 
cations, (original and selected) agricultural, historical, 
and literaiy. 

But whilst it is understood that the Christian Reg- 
ister is designed to answer all the piirppses of a 
newspaper J to those who do not find it convenient to 
take but one public journal, it is also wished that the 
distinctive character, and prominent purpose of the 
work may be ftiUy borne in mind : viz. that it is par- 
ticularly intended to act as the advocate of liberal 
Christianity, of religious toleration, free inquiry, and 
christian charity; and in this way, it is hoped, as the 
advocate of pure practical religion. Being, as this work 
professedly is, a vehicle of intelligence respecting 
the state and prospects of Unitarianism, and oi liberal 
Christianity generally; it is believed that it may 
operate, in some respects, as an important bond of 
union among those who are friendly to its views, by 
making tliem acquainted \vith the circumstances, the 
efforts, and the successes of the different individuals 
and societies of liberal Christians throughout the 
country. Most of the religious sects among us, 
avail themselves of this means of Union. Each 
sect has its religious newspaper ; and it is beyond 
doubt that tliese popular publications, have thus far 
proved no mean instruments in strengthening, consol- 
idating, and giving efficacy and success to their 
efforts as distinct bodied of Christians, in promoting 
what they respectively maintain as truth. A weekly 
paper, though less learned and laboured, has, from the 
Irequency of its publication, a decided advantage 
over monthly and quarterly works^ as a means of 
strengthening and promoting the interests of the class 
of Christians among whom they circulate. 



Under an impresssion of the correctness of tliese 
suggestibrisj the Editor of the Christian Register is 
inauced respectfully to ask the patrons of Hie Unita- 
rian Miscellany (which is now to be discontinued) to 
^ect their attention to this paper, and, if consistent 
with their' views and feelmgs, to give it their patronage. 

tn relation to the future character of the work, it 
becomes the Editor, so far as he is himself concerned, 
to speak with diffidence. With the aid, however, of 
those able, correspondents, who have from tlie first, 
contributed to the work; and from the additional 
assistance which he expects, on the enlargement of 
the paper, at the begining of the year, he trusts that 
it wijl be rendered in some degree worthy the notice 
tod patronage of a desceming communitv. The 
following testimonials respecting its past character, 
have been kindly furnished* 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In a commnnity, like ours, where every person who has 
arrived at adult age is a reader, it is important that a constant 
supply of useful reading should be furnished, and that that 
portion of reading whieh is most accessible, and of most fre- 
quent occurrence should be such as to convey valuable 
iDstruction, and to make good impressions. No reading is so 
universal and constant as that of Newspapers. Every one is 
interested in being acquainted with the course of public trans- 
actions and in knowing the common news of the day. But this 
can usually occupy but a small portion of the columns of a 
wetkly paper. It has been thought that the remaining columns 
might with great advantage be filled, at least in part, with 
religious intelligence, and such speculations upon religious 
and moral subjects, as would be universally interesting and 
useful. The paper, to which you are now invited to become 
a subscriber, was set up with this view, and has hitherto been 
conducted, we think, in a manner eminently calculated to 
to answer the design of such a paper. The viewd of religious 
truth and duty, which it presents, are those which are gener* 
ally maintained by Unitarian christians, and it exhibits the 



mmimer of reuoniiig wkich thej mpltj in their illiutntioi 
and support. To those who wish for a paper of sach a chu* 
acter it is recommeDded, in the belief that it will fully a&« 
8wer their wishes. Si|p&ed by 

Rev. henry WARE, d. b. Camhndgt. 

Rkv. WILLIAM E. CHANNINO, d.d. BoitM. 

Rsv. JOHN G. PALFREY, tfo 

Rky. FRANCIS PARKMAN, do. 

Rsv. HENRY WARE, Jm. do. 

Rev. JAMES WALKER, CkarleHomu 

Haring been a reader of the Chkistiav Rbootsr Imi 

the time of its first establishment, 1 concur folly with the 
above gentlemen in their views of its character and merits. 
As a repository of interesting original and selected essays and 
discussions on the general topics of religion, both of a pncti- 
cal and doctrinal nature, and as containing the principsl 
articles of relijgious, political, and literary iiitelligeBce, 
brought within a small compass, this paper may be recnm^ 
mended as having well founded claims to the patronage of 
the pubKc, and particularly of the friends of Liberal Chris* 
tianity. 

JARBD SPARKS. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1824. 



Tlie terms of subscription are, Three dollars per 
year ; but if paid in advance, or within sixty days of 
the time of subscribing, two dollars and an half will 
be received. 

The proprietor proposes to send one or two 
numbers of tlie paper, to each of the subscribers to 
the Unitarian Miscellany, that tliey may become 
acquainted, from personal examination, with its 
appearance and character. 

DAVID REED, 



Delivered at the laying of the Corner Stone of the 

Second Congregational Unitarian Churchy at the 

corner of Prince and Mercer sts. New- York, 

November 24, 1825. 

BY WILLIAM WARE, 

Minister of the First CongregationcU Church, 



IT is a good custom, that when about to lay the 
firststone of a building to be dedicated to God and his 
ivorship, we assemble together and ask his blessing 
on the work ; and, that to those who are standing 
around we declare the motives by which we are ac- 
tuated, and explain the principles of that christian 
faith in which we commence so interesting a labour. 

We begin, then, the building of this house of 
prayer that the increasing numbers of those who arc 
believers in the strict unity of God and lovers of 
real christian liberty, may have a convenient place 
"Where they may gather themselves together and 
Yinite in the solemnities of social worship^whero 
they may pray to the only God through the only 
mediator — where they may hear the doctrine of 
Christ preached, as they think, in its first simplicity, 
and where they may be built up together in the 
Icnowledge and obedience of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus. With the greater attention that is daily given 
y^y christians of every name to the discovery of truth 
and the detection of error, and with the increase of 
our city, it has necessarily happened, that the num- 
"berof Unitarian believers has greatly multiplied, and 
that more ample accommodations for religious wor- 
Bliip are needed. It is to meet this want that we 
liave begun to lay the foundation of this house of 
prayer. When five years ago, the building of theFirst 
CJongregational Church was commenced in this place, 
it was little thought that in so short a time the erec- 
tion of a second would become necessary. But 
through the blessing of God on the cause of pure 
Christianity, the most ardent anticipations of those 
%vho first entered into this field of honourable labour 
I lave been more than answered ; and we hope and 
pray that before an equal period shall have elapsed, 
through the continued blessing of heaven, another 
\vill have been begun and completed. 
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To thoec who stand here, and some of whom may 
be ignorant of tlic principles of that christian fiiith 
wtiich wo profess, and in behalf of which we besin 
this ciiurch, to them and to all who arc here pre- 
sent, I woiild say, that we lay this stone, this corner 
stune f)f a christian temple, in the firm and hap* 
)py belief of one God, the Father, almig^hty, wise, 
just, good and mcrcifal — the God of our lives and the 
God of our sanation. Rejecting', as the inTeotions 
of a benighted age of the church, all distinction of 
IKirson in the Deity, and aH ideas of his character 
that do not comport with the parental relation which 
lie sustains to his creatures, we here begin a house, 
where God may be worshipped as the only Crod, thd 
Father^ without equal, without partner, through faith 
in Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son oar Saviour 
and Redeemer. Believing thus, as we think, on 
most certain warrant of holy scripture we look up 
with humble confidence for the blessing of Almighty 
God on our undertaking. 

We lay this stone — as joyful believers in Jesus 
Christ ; as believers in the divinity of his mistimr- 
in the supreme authority of his doctrine— in the 
miracles which ho wrought, by the power of God, 
in confirmation of the truths he uttered-— as be- 
lie vci^s in his proplictical and mediatorial character— 
thut he is the only true prophet of God, that his re- 
ligion is the only one that has God for its author, and 
the true happiness of man for its cud — that all the 
commands, precepts, institutions of Jesus, hare the 
force and obligation of divine commands, precepts, 
:md institutions, — that he is the only appointed me- 
dium of approach to God by prayer — that in his 
name all acceptable worship must be offered up— 
that tlie rejection of him is the rejection of Grod— 
that they who despise him, despise him who sent 
him. And we hope that they who believe thus in 
Christ, will, here, long enjoy a holy and happy com- 
munion through him with the Father of their spir- 
its — that their faith, will here receive new strength— 
their good principles be confirmed and settled — their 
virtuous habits established — their devout affections 
enlivened and purified — that this house will indeed 
be to them the house of God and the gate of heaven. 

Wc lay this stone — in a belief of the christiau 
doctrine of a resurrection from the dead, and of a 
state of ripfhtoons retribution beyond the grarr — In 
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the belief that all they, who, accordiog to the light 
they have, lead tirtuous and devout lives, shall, 
through the iniioite mercy of God, declared in Jesus 
Christ, be received to eternal life and joy — and that 
the unjust — all they who despise the riches of the 
goodness, forbearance and long suffering of God, 
shall be reserved unto the day of judgment to be 
punished. 

We. lay this stone — as believers in the divine au- 
thority of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. We believe these books to contain 
the whole will of God as it was revealed to the Jews 
by his prophets, and to the world by Jesus Christ his 
Son. The Bible is the rule of our faith : its chap- 
tets and verses are the articles of our creed — the 
bible is the rule of our conduct — the bible is the 
charter of our immortal hopes. With this volume 
open in our hands, and reading as we go, we walk 
fearlessly through the world ; sure that it will guide 
us rigiit in the midst of duty and trial, and lead us at 
last to the desired haven. We rejoice in our posses- 
sion of this blessed book — we thank G<xl for its gift — 
and it is our fervent and constant prayer that the 
time may soon come, when all men in all parts of the 
earth shall possess it, understand it, and obey it. 

We begin this church as practical believers and 
defenders of the great protestant principle of the 
right of private judgment in matters of faith. We 
yield up our right to understand and interpret the' 
sacred scriptures for ourselves, and to believe as we 
see evidence to preponderate this way or that, to no 
man or number of men, to no Church, or Council, 
Synod, or Assembly. We think we are answerable 
to God alone for the faith we adopt, or the faith we 
reject, and that man has no power to meddle in the 
case. And wc trust that from this place, no man or 
woman, will be be denounced for their faith in Christ, 
be that faith what it may. And ere one such ana- 
thema should be uttered within these walls, we pray 
God that they may crumble to their foundations. 

We build this church in perfect charity, we hope, 
with Christendom and the world — for we build it as 
Christians ; and Christians should love not only one 
another, but mankind. We wish indeed that our 
Lwn peculiar opinions should everywhere prevail^ 
for we believe them to be the pure, undoubted truth 
of Ood ; bat we would not make one convert by vie- 
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lencc, or the Bacrifice of peace. An overbeatcd 
seal haa been a principal aoarce of tiie miseries the 
cbarch has endured. Christian sects have been 
willin^f to propagate their opinions at any cost, from 
mistaken ideas of their importance. Thej haye 
forced, not followed Proridence. May wo ayoid 
their error ; and though persuaded that our opinioos 
are true, and importaDt as true, and must ultimate- 
ly prevail, let us not hasten too fast, but wait the fit 
cH)iicurrence of titanes and circomstances. God 
watches over bis truth as lie does over his material 
creation, and in his own time, and in his own way, 
will raise it to honor and a universal empire. 

And now, brethren, I use the words of another on 
a similar occasion i-^Let us depart from this spot — 
from this moment holy ground, set apart henceforth 
from ordinary uses, and consecrated to things di- 
vine. Where the heavens now swell above us, de- 
claring their Maker's glory, shall soon be interposed 
a roof of human workmanship, beneath which shall 
be declared the bright glory oif his redeeming love. 
It shall intercept the light of yonder sun, whose 
beams shall no more foil upon this place ; but the 
moro reviving beams of the sun of righteousness shall 
rest there without a cloud. Tiie dews of night 
shall come down upon this spot no more, and the 
winds of the ocean shall henceforth be excluded ; 
but the dews of divine grace, as we trust, shall plcn- 
tcously visit it, and the gentle breathings of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, shall never cease to shed upon it life and 
peace. And from this place, where now perhaps for 
the first time the voice of Christian worship has as- 
cended to Heaven, there shall go up generation af- 
ter generation, to the end of time, incense and a 
pure offering from multitudes of humble and believ- 
ing hearts. 

Inscription on ilie Plate deposited in the Comer Stone. 

The Second Congregational Unitarian Church 
in the City of New- York ; 
Erected by Private Subscription. 
This Stone laid with Religious Ceremonies, 
November 24, 1825. 

To us tJure is one God^ the Father^ and one Lord Jesus 

Christ. 
I. Cor. 8. 6. 



[John Tryon^ printer.'^ 
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